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INTRODUCTION. 





Dares book has been written at the request of Licutenant-Colone} 

R. C. Temple, C.L%., Chief Commissioner of the Andaman and 
Nicobar Islands, who, on assuming that office in August 1894, was 
anxious that the records of the Government relations with the Antla- 
manese, which were perishing, with all that had been written about 
this interesting race before our occupation of their islands, shouid he 
condensed into one work before it was too late, 

Aster giving a description of the Andaman Islands, and of 
the appesrance ead customs of the Andamanese, I quote all that has 
heen written about those islands from the earliest times up to the 
date of our first Settlement on, them in the last century; and the 
present work, if not containing all thatis known, at least has, between 
two covers, 4 larger number of the earlier records thau any cther; tor, 
iu addition to the assistance afforded me in this direction by Colonel 
Yule’s article on the Andaman Islands in the ninth edition of the 
Encyclopadia Britannica, and by Mr. Man's book, “The Andaman 
Islanders’’?; covies have been made for me of documents in the 
libraries of the India Office, of the British Museum, and of the Home 
Department of the Government of India, in Calcutta. 

I then include all that can be discovered regarding our occupation 
of the Andamans from 1789 to 1796, and am indebted to Mr. &. HH. 
Man, C.1.1., for a copy of Lieutenant Colebrooke’s little known paper 
~ on the Andamanese, one of the most important extracts in the Look; 
the few notices of the Andamans which are found between 1796 and 


1857 are then given, including the interesting account of the wrecks 
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of the British ships Briton and Runnymede on the Archipelago 
Islands. i: 

All the papors relating to our present occupation of the Andamins 
are quoted, and the circumstances which led up to that occupation, 
and from 1858 a continued history of our relations with the Anda- 
manese compited from the reports of the different Superintendents of 
Port Blair, and of the Officers in charge of the Andamanese, is written, 
with the comments and orders of the Government of India; and the 
policy Jaid down by that Government regarding our attitude towards 
the aborigines. 

T also re-publish such original writings on the Andamanese as 
have hitherto been considered of weight, and have guided scientific 
authors in the conclusions they have formed regarding this people. 

Where possible, I have let each official tell his own story in his 
own words, by quoting the records é extenso, correcting in notes 
statements or conclusions which subsequent experience has shown to 
be erroneous; in the chapters regarding my own administration of the 
Andamanese, particularly of the Little Andaman, I have, in order to 
avoid the involved diction which would have occurred had I written 

“of mysclf in the third person, and noted on my remarks in the: first, 
person, used the first person throughout at the risk of an accusation of 
egolism, but I lave been so intimately associated with the Anda- 
manese and their administration for the past sixteen years, that it 
woul have becn difficult to write otherwise. 

Where I have criticised the work of others I hope that my 
criticisms may he taken in the spirit in whieh they were written ;. 
tiz., an ansiety that the public should know the exact truth, so far as 

- it ean be learnt, regarding a race which will shortly be extinct. 
With that object a series of works, of which this is one, is being 
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written by the direction of the Trustees of the British Museum, and. 


this series is to contain.a photographie record of the “Andamanese in 
every action of their lives; comparative vocabularies of the dialects 
spoken by. them, with specimens of their tales, legends, songs, ete. ; 
and a general answer to the questions put in ‘ Notes and Queries on 
Anthropology.” 

Much of this work is well in hand,’ and when finished will be 
presented to the public through the British Museum and the Govern- 
ment of India. 

-. For the assistance which has been given me, without which 
the above-mentioned work could not have been undertaken, I have to 
express my thanks to Sir A. Wollaston Franks, K.C.B., a Trustee of 
the British Museum, and to Mr. C. H. Read of the British Museum ; 
to the Secretary of State for India, who issued an order that T was to 

“receive all reasonable facilities for the undertaking; to successive 
Viceroys of India, and other officials of bigh rank in India, who have 
issued similar orders, and countenanced and encouraged the work, 
more especially to the Marquess of Lansdowne, K.G., and to Mr. J.P. 
Hewett, C.1.E., Secretary to the Government of India, in the Home, 
Tepartment; and to Colonel T. Cadell, V.C., late Chief Commis- 
sioner of the Andaman and Nicobar Islands, who had given me all 
possible aid, official and private, had personally taken an interest in 
the work, and had shown me much kindness when difficulties occurred. 

. After I took charge of the Andamanese in 1879, I bad the advan- 
tage of discussing many matters in connection with them, and the 
general administration of the Settlement of Port Blair in the early 
days, with Mr. J. N. Homfray, who had been in Port Blair from 1838 
until his death there in 1683. 
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Mr. B. H. Man, C.LE,, and Mr. F. BE. Tuson, have also assisted 
me regarding matters which have occurred before I came to Port Blair, 
and about which the records are either silent, or are altogether missing. 


M. V. PORTMAN, 
Officer in charge of the Andamanese. 
Z al 
Port Buate, ANDAMAN ISLANDS ; 
The 28th Aprit 1896. 
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Tas Andaman Islands ie in the Bay of Bengal, betwoen’ the 
10th and 14th Parallels of North Latitude, and between the 92nd 
and 94th Meridians of East Longitude. Tho Group .of Islands is 
divided into the Great and Little Andaman, the former being sub- 
divided into the North, Middle, and South Andaman, with the out- 
lying Islands of Landfall, Interview, Rutland, and the North and 
South Sentinel ; the Archipelago, and Labyrinth Groups. Inelud- 
ing all the.small Islets, however, there aro 204 Islands in the 
Andamans. _ 

The Great Andaman, from Cape Price, the North end of the 
North Andaman, to the South end of Rutland Island, is 155 miles in 
length, and nowhere more than 18 miles in breadth. The Little 
Andaman, 26} miles by 16, lies 31 miles south of Rutland Island, 
- the entire length of the Group being 219 miles. 
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‘The Great Andaman Islands are . hilly, rising in the North 
Andaman to 2,400 feet, in the Middle Andaman to 1,678 fcet, aad in 
the South Andaman to 1,510 fest. Numerous creeks intersect the 
Islands, and there are three Straits, Homfray, Middle, and 
MacPhersoa’s, _ which are navigahle for vessels of less than twelve 
feet draught. : 

Eighteen miles to the westward of the South Andaman is the 
North Sentinel Island, and 36. miles south of that is the South 
Sentinel. 

About 70 miles to the eastward of the Andamans lie the - 
Island of Narecondam, opposite the North Andaman, and Barren 
Island opposite, the Middle Andwriat. These belong to tho Andaman 
Group... o3 
Geologists 2 are of opinion that the Andamans are a continuation 
of the Arracan Yomah. The older rocks are probably oldest Tertiary 
or late Cretaceous, though their exact age carnot be told on account 
of the absence of fossils. These rocksappear again in precisely the 

same form in the Nias Islands on the west coast of Sumatra. 

The newer, or Archipelago rocks, contain Radiolarians and — 
Foraminifera; and are upper Tertiary. These. rocks occur again in 
the Niechars, and in the main body of the island of Sumatra. 

The Sentinel islands are also of “this formation, with.a super- 
stratum of coral. 

hore is a good deal of serpentine rock in the Islands, and 
jasper, chromite, and copper and iron pyrites are found, also small 
pockets of coal, 

Rink remarks, with ‘regard to the newer rocks : 


. © The extreme uniformity -of the strata indicates that. these 
masses were deposited on the bottom of a quiet sea, probably not 
far from the month of a large river. | There is nota trace to be found 
of local causes by which fragments ‘of foreign rocks could have been. 
brought into these deposits. - The patches of coal have been derived 
from dtift-wood which was deposited with the clay nd sand.” 

With regard. to certain formations in the sandstone cliffs, which 
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may be seen at Port Gaiobell: on the W. est.coast of the South abe 
man, and af Redskin Island in the Labyrinth Group, he states :-— 

“ Some spheroidal masses seen sticking out of the cliffs, or regu- 
larly arranged in lines, are remarkable. They consist of a much harder 
substance than the greater part of the sandstone. This imbedded 
and more solid sandstone is identical in composition with the main 
mass, differing only by the calcareous coment being present in a 
larger quantity, This forms in some places round magses four feet in 
diaineter, and beoaguse they resist decomposition longer, they protrude 
in the most varied forms out of the cliffs, and are strewed over. the 
shore indicating the former place of the rock. 

“ One.might, at first sight, sappose that, these imbedded masses 
are, on account of their rounded form, pebbles of a foreign rock, but 
their composition shows that they have a similar origin with the rest 
of the sandstone, the only difference being that the calcareous matter, 
which. pervades the whole mass, has been concentrated at certain 
points. The rounded form, moreover, could not be due to rolling 
about, for the concentrically laminar structure clearly shows that 
their exterior form is connected with their internal arrangement, a 


Mr, RB. D. Oldham states in ‘‘ Notes on the Geology of the 
Andaman Islands” :-— 

“ T can only distinguish with certainty two sedimentary forma- 
tions in the Andaman Islands, which I propose to call the Port 
Blair, and Archipelago scries, respectively. . 

*« The Port Blair series consists principally of firm grey sandstone 
and inter-bedded slaty shales, not unfrequently containing nests of 
coaly matter, and, occasionally, beds of conglomerate and pale grey 
limestone as subsidiary members. The sandstone is the characteristic 
rock of the series, it is generally, if not always, non-caloareous, and is 
easily recognised, where exposed between tidemarks, by its peouliar 
mode of weathering : owing to irregular distribution of the .cement- 
- ing. material, bosses of harder stone are left standing up above the 
general level of the rock, and these bosses are invariably ‘irregularly 
honey: -combed by the solvent action of the sea water. 





Be. 
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«In several places I found red and green jaspery beds very similar 
to what oceur in Manipur and Burnia, but I was unable to determine 
whether any of these belonged to an older sories or not. In part at least, 
they seem Lo belong to the same series as the saudstones and shales, in 
the midst of which they may be found cropping out, bat it is by no 
means impossible that some of them belong to an older series, for, 
on tha east coast of the South Andaman, closa.0 the boundaries 
of the serpentine, south of Shoal Bay, ¥ found great banks of con- 
glomerate containing pebbles of similar jJaspery rock ; it is of course 
possibie that this conglomerate is newer than the sandstone, but the 
fact that, though found closo to the serpentine it contains no pebbles 
of that rock, indicates thatit is probably of earlier date than the 
serpentine intrusions, and consequently probably of the same age as 
the Port Blair series. 

" « On Entry Island, and again in a small bay, noi marked on the 
Marine chart, immediately south of Port Meadows, I found“beds of 
volcanic origin. In the/ middle of the small bay just mentioned, a 
square rock composed of a breccia of pale green felsite, cemented by a 
inatvix of felsitic ash, stands out of the water, and on Entry Island, 
among a series of rocks indurated and contorted so as +o bafile des- 
cription, there are some beds full of angular fragments, and 
apparently of volcanic origin, The ago of these it is difficult to 
determine ; they seem to pass northwards into beds among which 
jaspery slate and limestone are to be found, and at the northern 
extremity of tue island there is some intrusive serpentine, but at the 
southern ond of the island now the. top of the - section, if I read it 
aright, I found in a bed of sandstone an isolated boulder, about a foot 
jong, ofa serpentinous rock, evidently derived. from the serpentine 

-{ntresion. On the whole, it is probable that these aro of later date 
than the Port Blair sandstones. _ : 

« Tho newer series, which I have called the Archipelago series, as 
the whole of the islands of the Archipelago are formed by it, consists 
typically of soft limestones formed of coral and-shell sand, soft cale 
pareous sazdstones and soft white clays, with occasionally a band of 
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conglomerate, the pebbles of which seem originally to have been coral, 
though no structure is now discernible. These beds seem to cover a 
large area in the Andamans.”’ 


With regard to the Cinque Islands, the formation of which 
resetnbles that of Rutland Island, the South-east coast of the South 
Andaman, and part of the Bast coast of the Middle Andaman, he . 
states :-— 

« The Cinque Islands consist principvily of intrusive rock of the 
serpentine series, but there are also somo metamorphosed and 
indurated sedimentary beds ; of these, some are siliceous, but for the 
most part they are caleareous, the most remarkable form being a 
green chloritic calcite or serpentinous matrix with numerous granules 
of crystalline calcite scattered through it; the rounded outliues of 
these granules seem to te due to attrition, and the crystalline struc- 
” tare to subsequeut metamorphism, These rocks did not seem to me to 
belong to ihe Port Blair, but to the Archipelago series, and at tho 
first blush it, would seem as if they had. beeg motamorphosed by tha 
intrusion of the serpentine; fortunately, however, at one or two 
places, and more specially on the eastern face of the southern island, 
close to its northern end, there are exposures of a conglomeratic bed, 
in which the pebbles are of serpentine, and the matrix is fine-grained 
and very serpertinous. This conglomerate, both frora its position and 
induration, belongs io the same series as the other sedimentary 
rocks of the island, and proves that they are of later date than the 
serpentine intrusion, and that in all probability their metamorphism 
is due to the contortion they have locally undergone. The conglomer- 
ate just mentioned is a curious bed, not of the type commonly known 
as conglomerate, bat exhibits that structure, usually considered due 
to the action of floating ice, whichis séeu in the boulder bed of the 
falchirs, or the Biaini conglomerate of the Himalayas. The matrix 
is, or rather was, originally, & fine mud or clay, aud through it the 
pebbles are scattered, not touching each other, but each isolated in 
the matrix. : 

* As regards the intrusive rocks of the Andamans, I heve- little 
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to say; they are similar to those of Manipur and Burma to the 
north, and of the Nicobars to the south, and, as far as I could judge 
from the manner of their occurrence, of certainly iater date than the 
Port Blair series, the only section which seems to throw any doubt 
on this condlusion being the sandstones on Craggy Island. I hava 
followed my predecessors in calling these rocks serpentine, that being 
the most prominent or remarkabie form which they take, but they. 
not unfrequently pass into crystalline diorite or gabbyro. 

in tracing the Andaman rocks northwards to Burma, we have 
little difliculty in identifying the Port Blair series with the Negrais 
rocks of Theobald. Not only do they resemble each other iu the 
petrographical features and relative proportions of their individual 
memlbors, but the peculiar mode of weathering, where exposed _be- 
tween tidemarks, which I have remarked in the former, is matched 
by tbe sandstones of the Negrais Group, which have been described 
as usually presenting, when seen on the sea beach, .a ‘ honey-combed 
or cancollated. appearance, the result of s peculiar mode of 
weathering.’ - 

“ Unfortunately, the age of the Negrais rocks cannot be deter. 
. mined with accuracy, but they are believed to underlie and be 
associated with-some beds of knowa nummulitic age, so that we may 
olass the Port Blair rocks as Eocene or slightly older. 

“ Thus, whatever Ime we follow, we are brought up to the same 
conclusion, tiz., that the Port Blair series is probably of early 
tertiary, or possibly late cretaccous age, and by tracing them south- 
wards, wé find that the rocks of the Archipelago series are probably 
of Miocene age or even newer, 

Since the publication of Kurz’s Report cn the vegetation of 
_ the Andamans, it has been an accepted tact that the Andaman Islands 
are, and have been, during recent times, uadergoing subsidence. I 
was difficult-to conceive how this could be the case, for the Arracan 
coast to the north and the Nicobar Islands to the south, between 
which the Andamans form‘the connecting link, ate both fringed hy 
raised beaches which show that they have recently been elevated, but 
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the observations recorded by Mr. Kurz were so unanswerable that 
they were allowed to override the argument from analogy. “Mr. 
Kurz’s conclusions were based principally on the fact that he found 
the stumps of trees, belonging to species which only grow above 
high-water mark.and beyond the reach of salt water, in the 
mangrove swamps and on the sea shore, while, as corroborative 
evidence, he adduces the facts that, according to the Report of the 
Andaman Committee, the sea had encroached some 40 or 50 feet 
since the first settlement on Chatham Island, Port Cornwallis; and 
that ‘Lioutenant Jameson of Chatham Island has informod me that a 
similar encroachment of the sea is taking place at that island in 
Port Blair.’ As regards the latter point, there is no evidence that the - 
‘enorcachment’ of the sea at Port Cornwallis was due to subsidence, 
and, as far as can be judged by the lithograph in the Report of the 
Andaman Committes, and the wood-cut in Dr. Mouat’s book, both 
taken from a photograph, -I should be inclined to look upon it as a 
case of encroachment by erosion of the sea shore and not by sub- 

. sidence. he evidence of the trees is, however, almost conclusive, 
for the only explanation possible, apart from an outward set of the 
soil towards the sea, such as_is known to take place under certain 

” girewmstances, is that: the land is sinking, and Tcan myself produce 
an observation which supports this conclusion. The large bay on 
the north-east coust of Havelock Island is for the most part fringed 
with low-lyiag land, next to the beach this rises some 4 or 5 feet 
ebove high-water mark, but in many places behind this if sinks to 
form a hollow, and then rises again to the same level as the outer 
ridge, or rather higher. The whole of this low land is covered with 
forest, bus, wherever thera is one of the hollows just mentioned, there 
‘the forest trees are all dead, and the soil is often moist with salt 
water; the soil of these low-lying_ patches must have once been 
dry, like that where the forest is still growing, and the uniformity in 

_ size of the dead and the living trees shows that in all probahility 
several generations have lived and died on rise and in hollow alike, 
until, as the land gradually subsided, the sea water vose in the soil of 
the hollows and the trees succumbed to its fatal influence. 
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ee We may, estore, talze it as eeud that the atts are at 
the present day gradually sinking, but there is ample evidence in the 
raised heaches that fringe the shores of the Andamans, that in the 
immediate past elevation has exceeded subsidence. 

“There is net wanting evidence that the depression of the 
Islands, .which-is going on at the present time, has but recently com- 
menced, for the Kitchen-Middens of the Andamanese are in positions 
where a very slight subsidence would submerge them, and the time 
that they represent may be understood by the section of one which I 
examined neat Port Mouat; it was twelve feet in thickness in the 
centre, and in this there was a bed one foot six inches thick of 
vegetable mould, with shells scattered through it, marking a period 
when generations of shrubs and plants must. have lived and died 
while the Midden was abandoned, or only occasionally visited. This 
was doubtless started on a rock rising among the mangroves, and 

gradually extended on to the mud; and it is a noteworthy fact that 
the surface ofthe mud under the shells does not appreciably differ 

_ from the general level of the mud outside. It shows that ata time 

‘when probably not one-sixteonth of the. present. bulk of the Midden - 
had accumulated, the level of the mangrove swamps was very nearly 
what itis now. Had the soil strrounding the rock on which the Mid- 
den was started been well clear of the influence of tho tides, it would 
certainly not have supported a growth of mangrove, and, so far as my 
experience has shown me, would consequéntly have been of a very 
different character to what is actually found, while, had the surface of 
the mangrove swamp stood much lower than what it now is, the mud 
would certainly have risen above what is the base of the Kitchen- 
-Midden in its earlier siagos ; in other words, the surface of the mangrove 
‘swamp was then very nearly at. the highest level it. could reach, and 
as this was limited by the beight to whieh-the tides rise, it shows that 
during the time represented by the formation of this Midden—s period 
which must be measured by centuries, if not by tens of centuries—tha 
land hab-not appreviably altered its level relatively to the sea.”’ 


Additional evidence of the ‘present subsidence of the Andaman 
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Tslands can be obtained: at Ranguchdéng, on the cast coast of the 
South Andaman, about seven miles south of Port Blair, where the 
land inside the sea beach, to tha south of the mouth of the ereek, is 
alowly sinking, and forast trecs are dying from the advent of the sea 
water and giving place to mangroves; at tho North end of the Little 
Andaman, where the foreshore is strewn with dead trec trunks with 
no 1190 of the soil in which their roots formerly stood ; at the North 
end of the North Sentinel Island; and at the North end of the 
North Andaman, where itis very marked. The subsidence appears 
to be greater on the east coast than on the west. 

It is an interosting fact that the soundings recorded a hundred 
years ago by Lieutenant Blair’s survey of the Middle Straits, Port 
Cornwallis, and Port Meadows, remain the same at the present day. 

Arvemarkable feature of the Andaman Group are the out- 
lying Islands of Narcondam and Barren Island. 

Of these Dr. Prain states :— 

* These volcanic peaks are a continuation northwards of the 
Sunda range of volemoes; and the Sunda range itself is but a soc- 
tion of the volzanic system that extends from the Andos, through the 
Rocky Mountains, the Aleutian and Kurile Islands, Khamschatka, 
Japan, the Philippines, Flores, Sumbawa, Java and Sumatra, to these 
very spots, and beyond them to the isolated extinct volcanoes in 

Burma about Pagan. 
: « Whenover a continental area (and such an area includes not 
merely part of a continent, bat any adjacent islands with shallow 
soundings} rises out of the deep sea, you find (not on the edge, but 
immediately beltind it, on the continental side that is). a line of 
volcanoes, due, doubtless, to the wrenching and dislocation of the 
earth’s crust at the sharp bend that must accompany the shearing. 
Sometimes, as in America, you-do not find a sea-behind the ridges 
that marks the edge of the continental area, bit oftener, as in the 
Kurile Sea, the Sea of Japan, and the Audaman Sea, you do find 
suchasea; the only thing about the Andaman one is that the 
ridge has not shoved itself so far up asin the ease of Japan or Java, 
and so we find that the edge is sub-erial, but the place bebindit |; 


a 
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where the volcances spout up, is submarine, and therefore only the 
cones of the volcanoes, and uot the ridge to which they belang, has 
got above the surface. 

* But while Narcondam and Barren Isiand belong to the same 
system as the Sumatra volcanoes, they almost certainly never were 
connected originally with Sumatra. The sea. is too deep for any 
such thing to have been possible, It is a recognised truth that there 
is no evidence for, but every reason for deciding against the idea that 
any land (other than an isolated volcanic peak) has ever risen or 
sunk more than 200 fathoms. Very likely 100 is more of a just 
estimate, and even that can have been but rare.” 

Dr. Prain also adds, in another letter :— 

“« Narcondam is one-of the Pegu Group of voicanoes, and Barren 
Island is one of the Sunda Group. These two thus give us the loca- 
lity where the two groups approach most closely. They may be 
sub-divisions of the same Group.” 


Narcondam Island isa lofty peak rising 2,330 feet above the sea 
from out of deep water. It is 2} miles long by 1} mile wide, is un- 
inhabited, and has never been visited by the Andamanese. The name - 
is probably of Malay, and not of direct’ Sanskrit origin, as has beon 
often supposed. 

The supposed Sanskrit derivation, “ Narak-kund,” would give 
the meaning of the name to be “ Pit of Hell,” which, having been 
accepted, caused. much confusion, owing to the difficulty of reconciling 
ig with Narcondam which is merely an upheaved peak of volcanic 
origin, when it is obviously more applicable to Barren Island, a former 
active volcano. 

Barren Island is a now,quiescent volcano rising from deep water 
toa height of 1,150 feet above the sea. Iti is circular in form, with a 
diameter of about two miles. 

It was last seen in astate of active eruption in 1803, and the 
crater is now choked and cold. A thin column of steam issues from 
a sulphur bed on the side of the cone, neat the top, and a hot spring 
at the base gives an average temperature of 107° Fahrenheit. 
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When in aapeen the flasies could have been seei: from Outram 
und Lawrence Islands in the Andaman Arebipelago, and on a very | 
clear day the Island is visibie from the top of Mount Harriet in the 
South Andaman. Some have suggested that the Andamanese, who 
are unable to make fire, procured their fire from this voleano, bat I 
do not consider this to be likely as they would be much afraid of the 
voleano, would not venture so far to sea in any case, and would cer- 
tainly not approach an island they dreaded. hey distinctly state 
that they have never in any former period visited tho island, and 
there isno mention of itin any of their legends, So important an 
object as an active voleano would scarcely have been omitted had 
they ever visited it. 

As the physical features of the Andaman Islands havea con- 
siderable bearing on the habits of the Andamanese, and the conduct 

- of our policy towards them, I will endeavour to describe them in so 
far as is relevant. 

. Of the shores one might say, in general terms; steep-to, with 
deep water, on the east coast; shallow water and fringing reef on 
the west coast. 

On either coast a heavy surf beats, according to which mousoon 
may be blowing, and landing would be difficult were it not for the 
numerous straits aud creeks, and the excellent harbours. 

These Jatter are so important a feature of the Andaman Group 
thet.I will enumerate them at some length. 

They were formerly, no doubt, for ordinary vessels, the only 
attraction in these islands, for shelter in bad weather could be 
obtained, and supplies of wood and water could be proetred. There 
could have been no trading with the aborigines, and there ate Do 
mineral or other valuables to be obtained. 

The Andamans were undoubtedly, however, a head-quarters for 
Malay pirates, the many well-sheltered harbours, with big creeks 
running off them for miles inland, affording hiding places and sheltor 
at all times of the year. Sharks’ fins, edihle birds’ nests, and trepang 
could have heen collected, if indeed there was thea a trade in these 
articles, also tortoise-shell. 

o2 
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But of more importance to the Malays was the central posi- 
_tion_of the Islands, so far handier fer molesting the trade of the Bay 
of Bengal than the Malay Peninsula; also, which has been ascer- 
tained beyond doubt, the considerable trade which was done in 
Andamanese slaves. Many of those were supplied to the Raja of 
Kedah, part of whose tribute to the King of Siam consisted of these 
slaves, who up to so late as 1660 are known to have boen at the 
Siamese Court. 

The Harbours in the Andaman Islands are :— 

On the East coust— — 


NORTH ANDAMAN.—Cadeil Bay; affording shelter in the 
south-west monsoon only, ; 


The Table Island Group ; also affording shelter in the south-west 
monsoon only. 


Port Cornwailis; a magnificent harbour, completely sheltered 
in all weathers, 


Stewart's Sound; a fine harbour in which complete shelter can 
always he obtained. 


(A boat passage from here to Interview Island, called Austen 
Strait, exists.) 


MIDDLE ANDAMAN.—There is shelter in both monsoons 
to be obtained inside the south end of Long Island. 


Homfray Strait and Middle Strait both afford: shelter for 
vessels of light draught, and cxcellent passages to the Wast coast 
with many: hiding places. 


(These parts are known to have been favourite lurking places of 
the Malays.) 


‘SOUTH ANDAMAN.—Port Meadows;~a very good, well-shel- 
tered harbour. 

Kyd Island, with the large, many- Jeauolida creek running ta 
the southward, affords a shelter for small vessels, and a convenient 
mode of acvess to-the interior of the South Andaman, 

Port Blair; a well known and magnificent harhour. 
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MacPherson’s Strait, which is both a harbour and shelter at all 
timct of the year ; and a convenient passage to tle West coast. 
RUTLAND ISLAND.—Portman Harbour affords a shelter in 
the south-west monsoon only. 

On the West coast — ; 

NORTH ANDAMAN.,—Shelter can be obtained in both 
monsoons between Paget Island and the mainiand. 

The long and completely sheltered stretch of water betwoen 
Interview Island and the mainland affords both harbour and _hid- 
ing places. 

MIDDLE ANDAMAN .—Kwangtung Harbour, at the western 
mouth of Middle and Homfray Straits, is well sheltered and capa- 
cious. It is ‘most convonient as a head-quarters for traffic, etc., 

' through these Straits, 
SOUTH ANDAMAN.—Port Campbell is a good and capacious 
“harbour, bat with an intricate and dangerous extrance. 

The Labyrinth Islands afford numbers of well-sheltered anchor- 
ages and hiding places. 

IN THE ARCHIPELAGO ISLANDS.—On the eastern coast 
‘shelter can be obtained in Chérka-Jiru, Kwangtung Strait, and 
Tddma-Siru. 

AT THE LITTLE ANDAMAN.—Wiih the exception of Hut 
Bay on the East coast, which affords a certain amount of shelter in 
the south-west monsoon, there are no harbours; yet it is worthy of 
notice that, in this island, there are more traces of Malay or other 
foreign influence among the aborigines, than in the others, 

Few groups of islands can show, within such a small area, a 
similar number of really: fine harbours. 

The climate of the Andamans is equable, the mean average 
temperature being 64° Fahrenheit, and the average diurnal variation 
10° Fahrevheit. 

The yearly average rainfall is over 100° ‘chick and it rains on 
half the whole number of days in the year. 
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‘Nervous depression and ‘Pikes: mialarious, bronchial and 
lung complaints, and rheumatism, are the most common diseases 
among the Aborigines as resultants of the climate. 

The Seasons are— 

The South-west Monsoon, and rainy season, lasting from about the 
20th of April to the 20th of October. Breaks of calm, fine weather 
occur during this season, and usually at the close of it a long break 
often of three-sweeks in duration occurs, whon the sea is glassy calm. 

After the 20th of October variable winds and heavy gaics (often. 

cyclones), usher in the North-east Monsoon, which may commence 
by the 10th of November. 

Sometimes the mouths of November and December are dry with 
high winds, but more generally a good deal of rain accompanies the 
North-east wind in these months, and heavy South-east gales bave 
been experienced in the first wees of December aud even later. 

After the Ist of January the rain almost ceases, the force of the 
Monsoon declines, and until the middle of April there are light winds, 
fine weather, and. a fairly calm sea. 


The whole of the Islands are covered with an extremely dense 
jungle, reaching to the sea-shore, and, owing to the thick under- 
growth of eanes, etc., it is in places impassable even to the Aborigines. 
Only on the North Sentinel and Brothers Islands is the jungle at ail 
open aud free from undergrowth. 

Mangrove swamps are of course common and extensive. 

The trees are lofty, and often covered with gigantic climbing 
plants, which hang from the sammits in festcons, The typical tree 
is Dipterocarpus levis, and the principal troes of which use is made 
by the Andamanese are the Mangrove, Padeuk, Melochia velu- 
tina, some of the Sterculiacew, Bombax insigne, Areca laxa, Pan- 
danus, Bambusa, Anadendron paniculatum, with some others. 

Fraits are gathered: from many of the forest trecs, and others have 
medicinal virtues assigned by the Andamanese to their leayas. 

There are six species of edible roots, or yams, and many palms. 

No cocouuts exist, the reason probably being that. the 
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‘Andamanese eat up the majority which ara washed on the. shore, 
and the jungle pigs account for the remainder, rooting up and eat- 
ing the sprouting nuts. 

Only those who know the Andamanese can appreciate how 
closely they scan the shore in search of food, and how Little likely it is 
that such 4 prize as a coconut would escipe their eyes. Moreover, 
when the Islands were thickly peopled, before out, advent, and each 
tribe had to keep to its own country, not a yard of the entire coast- 

line but was explored weekly by parties in search of food. 

"Much of the scenery of the Andaman Islands is of groat beauty, 
but this does not in the least appeal tothe eye of the Aboriginal. 

The aea round the Islands swarms with fish and turtle, quantities 
of shell-fish, including the huge Tridacna, are to be found on the 
reefs, and at no time could an absolute searcity of food have been 
experienced. . 

' Tn the interior, while there are no big game, or any dangerovs 
beasts of prey, there are numbers of a small variety of pig, the jungle 
cat (Paradoxurus andamanensis), and flying foxes; fish and 
prawns in the fresh-water streams; the big water lizard, honey, 
‘fruits, roois, seeds, and last, but by no means least in the estimation 
of the Andamanese, grubs, give a full and varied dietary. 

We have now to consider the Andamanese themselves. 

It has been shown that, at some remote period, the Andaman 
Islands were joined to Cape Negrais, through the present Preparis 
and Coco Islands, and were thus part of the mainland of Asia. 

_ A Negrito race then existed over an enormous extent of country, 
remnants being now found pure in the Andamans, and until recently 
_ io the now extinct Tasmanians; nearly pure in the Aétas of the 

Philippines, which islands were probably at that time attached to the 
same mainland as the Andamans; and in the Semangs of the Malay 
Peninsula; and there are traces of Negrito blood in some of the 
Kolarian races of India. It is a question for consideration whether 
‘the Bushmen, the dwarf tribes in the Congo Forest, and other 
Negrito-African tribes, are not part of the same race, the very wide 
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distribution of which, in witherto unsuspected. paris, is now being 
recognised. 

Customs similar to those of the Andamanese arc to be found 
among the people on the islands on the west of Torres Straits, and 
possibly the Papuans and other Melanesian races are Negritos crossed 
with the Malayan or Polynesian type. 

This Negrito race has been exterminated elsewhere by higher 
types, but before this extermination took place land communication 
with Arracau was cut off by subsidence and the Andamans became 
islands. Since this oecurranze the . Andamanese aborigines 
have remained, as we found them oun our occupation of the 

islands in 1858, a people to themselves, cut off by the nature of the 
islands, and by their own hostility to all strangers, from outside 
influences, and preserving their persons and customs as the last pure . 
remnant of one of the oldest races existing. 

The date of the separation of the Andamans from the mainland 
of Burma cannot be determined, but the years since the occurrence 
must be reckoned by thousands, and it is probable that, during all 
those years, the population of the Andamans remained very much 
as it is af present, 

At the time of our oseapatioa 4 in 1858,the population of the 
Great Andaman might be estimated roughly at 6,000 souls, and 
there were possibly 2,000 more people on the Little Andaman. 
When we consider. that some Andamanese have no children, very 
few have re than three, the majority of the children die in 
infancy, and/the grown-up Andamanese revenges the slightest injury 
to his person or property, or even a fancied insult, by a murder, and 
also that the tribes were continually at feud with each other, I 
think we may accept the above estimated population te be the 
average for many centuries past. _— 

First the Kitchen-Middens of the Andamanose, and then their 
Legends, to which less importance can be attached, are the only data 
we have on which to calculate the numbers and antiyuity of the 
race. : 
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As regards the former. A Kitehen-Midden is, as a rule, 

“not more than fifty feet in diameter (though there are some exvep- 
tions), and on this a Sept of not more than thirty persons would live. 
hese Middens are found at- what may be considered the head quarters 
of the Tribe or Sept, but they could not be places of permanent habita- 
tion for the following reasons :—The changes of the Monsoon, the 
scarcity of food (all close to the spot being gradually caten up) ; 
the “nomadic disposition of the Aborigines; and above all, the 

stench arising from the camp, which in a few weeks becomes in- 
tolerable. ” 

We must, therefore, aliow a sufficient number of Kitchen- 
Middens for the necessary changes to take place, and there are nota 
very large number of them to be seen. The layers of soil in them 
show that they were occasionally abandoned for many years, and the 
same Middon, as we know by observation of the present habits of 
the Andamanese, is not re-occupied after people have left it until at 
least three months have elapsed (indeed, if a death had occurred in the 
village on it, the Andamanese would not. return to it for perhaps a 
year) ; the first evidence obtained from the Middens is, therefore, 

' that the Andamanese were never very numerous. 

The next point is, that the principal Middens show signs of great 
age, the shells at the base of some being fossilised,-and they average 
twelve to fifteen feet in height, nor are there many now, low Midders, 
from which we may argue that no great increase has taken place in 
the numbers of the people. 

The third point which an examination of these Middens proves 
is, that, as the Andamanese race are now, so they were ages azo when 
firsii the Middens were commenced. Although different layers of 
shells in the Middens show us where the diet has slightly changed, 
certain oysters, for example, being atone period much in vogue and 
at another time entirely avoided, yet even among the fossilised shelis 
at the base of the Middens we find tho same refuse, and the same 
‘broken bits of pottery, as we find strewn on the surface to-day. 


Woe wili now coasider what light the Legends of the Andamanesa 


Bb 
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throw on their origin. Comparing those of differeul, tribes, and 
stripping them of their supernatural additions, we arrive at this. 

All Andamanese tradition dates back to some great cataclysm 
which submerged a greater part of the land. Thé Andamanese say 
that before-this cataclysm they were all one tribe, and spoke the 
same language, but that after it the survivors became separated into 
tribes, their languages gradually differed until at last they became 
, mutually unintelligible as at present, and they point to certain very 
ancient Kitchen-Middens, now having their bases on the sea jevel, as 
having been then commenced on the spots to which the survivors 
repaired. 

They say that before the cataclysm the places where these 
Middens now are were high up on mountains, and that no one would 
have made permanent camps there then. 

It is quite possible that this tradition may be an account of what 
occurred wher, by subsidence, the Andamans were cut off from the 
maivland of Arracan, and though geologists are slow to allow of sud- 
den convulsions, yet it is certain that the subsidence, whether sudden 
or gradual, did actualiy take place. A general gradual subsidence, 
ending in a severe earthquake which lowered a large tract of land a 
tew feet, and thus submerged a considerable area, might be sufficient 
to account for the tradition. 

It is curious that, though there are no wild beasts larger than a 
pig at the Andamarts now (excepting reptiles and marine manunals), 
the Andarnanese state that large and fierce beasts, as wall as many 
aborigines, were drowned in the cataclysm ; and, even in the Little 
Andaman the people have names for animals which they cannot des- 
eribe, but evidently have traditions of. 

Tt is elso scarcely probable that, with Burma and the Malay Pe- 
ninsula so full of big game, none should have strayed on to the Anda- 
mans when they were attached to the mainland. 

“Whatever value we may attach to these. legends, however, ove 
thing Seems certain, éz.. that the Andamancse have inhabited these 
islands jn their present static for a period which can only be considered 
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‘by thousands of years, and they antedate any history or record 
preserved among other peoples. 


The following incident will show how the Andamanese ‘are re- 
garded by the Malays, who, as I have said, knew more of them than 
any other persons previous to our occupation. 

When visiting Penang in 1885 with thirteen Andamanese, T was 
mobbed in the streets hy the Malays who called to their friends to 
come and see the * Handuméans,’’ 

’ Now much scientific energy, and no little ingenuity, has been ex- 
pended in endeavouring {o find out the origin of the word “ Anda- 
man.” 

“ Andamanain” (the word used by Marco Polo), bein ng con: 
sidered to be ap Arabic (oblique) Dual signifying “The Two “Anda- 
mans,” 

Also Ptolemy’s “ Insule .Bonse Fortuna ” *Ayabod Saipovos 
vijoos” Was suspected of having been converted into Agdaman, Anga- 
man, and ultimately Andaman. The name is, however, not distinctly 
- recorded before the 9th century. 

; *The Hon'ble W. E. Maxwell, a well-known Malay scholar, who 
happened to be at Penang when I was there and to whom I men- 
‘tioned the mattor, cut the Gordian knot at once by saying that the 
“Malays had known, and slaved at, the Andamans from time immemorial ; 
that they lcoked on the Andamanese, (who were also known as “ the 
‘Bekshasas.”’) as the Hanum4ns mentioned in the Rémayana, and 
had consequently called tho Group, the Islands of the Hanuméns (or 
Handumdns as they pronounce the word), hence Aadamaa Islands as 
-we know them. 

The history of the Malays amply accounts for the number and 
Nariety of foreign ingredients in their language. Hindus appear to 
‘have settled in Sumatra and Java as early as the 4th century of our 
era, and to have continued to exercise sway over the native popula- 
tions. for many centuries. These reocived from them into their lan- 
guage a largo number of Sanskrit terms from wiich we can infer the 
‘nature of the civilizing influence imported by the Hindu rulers, 








* The late Sir W. Maxwell, Governor of the Gold 1d Coast. 
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This Sanskrit element forms such an sates part of the Malay 
vooabulary that, in spite of the subsequent infusion of Arabic end 
Persian words adopied in the usual course of Mohammedan congues 
it has retained its ancient citizenship in the language. 

Tt is not difficult then to believe that the Andamans formed part 
of what was originally known as RAma’s Bridge, and the Andaman- 
ese were thought to be the Hanumfns, the scene being afterwards 
changed to Palk Straits, though what is now known as Adam’s Bridge 
was a continuous isthmus, not breken up into its present form 
until 1486. 

Indeed, according to Wilford, Hindn legends noticed the remark- 
able chain of islands from Cape Negrais to Achin, and ascribe it to 

t4ma who attempted hero first to bridge the sea, an enter prise after- 
wards transferred to Palk Straits and Adam's Bridge. 

The existence of the Andamanese, who were credited with dogs’ 
faces aud tails (which latter feature was probably derived from the 
bushy-tailed waistbelts they wear), will then fully account for the 
Hanumins, | : 


Narcondam may also thus be a similar Malay corruption of some 
Sanskrit word having a general or descriptive meaning, though vot 
necessarily the “ Nerak ” hitherto insisted on. ; 

The Orang Laut, or Malay “ Sea Gipsies ” of the English writers, 
who have always borne a sufiiciently bad reputation as pirates and 
general evil-doers, were probably the section of the Malay people whg 
had most to do with the Andamans, 
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CHAPTER II. 


Tho Andamaneso—Their division into Yribes--Tho sab-division of the Tribes into 
Sepis——Their division into Av-yaiito and Brem-tiga—Description of the Ar-yaiito 
and Brem-tiga—Physica! characteristics of the Andamanese—Discases of the 
Andamanese—-Intelligence of the Ande waneso—Tattooing—Names—Nicknames— 
Wowor Nanes—Marziage-—Medicines—Moticns, ete.—Hal ‘tatio Governraent 
—Lungnage--Initiatery certinonies——Marviage—Bunal—Ons 








oms at meeting and 
avting—Wires-—Religiou, traditions, and superstitions —Attire—Time—Trade— 

parting— & mp : 
Sport—Cancs—Cooking Weapons, utensils, and ornaments—Amusemeiite. 





Tv will be convenient, for the proper appreciation of the aceounts of 
the Andamanese by Various travellers which follow, that a brief gene- 
ral description of the people, their mode of lifs, ciistoms, und supersti- 
tions, should ke here given. 

Phe Andamanese are divided into twelve Tribes, and these Tribes are. 
gronped inio three divisions. | 

{st,—The North Andaman Group of Tribes, comprising :— 

The Chériér Trike, inhabiting the coast of the northern 
halt of the North Andaman, and the adjacent islands. 
The Jéu Tribe, inhabiting the interior, and the scuthern 
half of the coast of the North Andaman, and the 
northern extremity of the Middle Andaman. 
Phe Kédé Tribe, inbabiting the northern ‘half of the 
: Middle Andaman, and Interview Island. 

The tribes composing this Group ase the same bow, the “ Chékio,’* 
make comparatively small arrows, have similar ornaments, the same 
system uf. tattooing, and their languages are closely allied. They 
inhabit the country from Landfali Island toa line drawn through the 
Middle Andaman, from Flat Island on the West coast, te Amit-l4-Téd 
on the Bast coast. - 

: 2nd.—The South Andaman Group of Tribes, comprising :—- 
The Aka-Béa-da Tribe, who inhabit the soast of Rutland 
“Isiand ;_ the coast, and part of the interior of the 
South Andaman, south of a line drawn from Port Mouat 
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to Port Blair; Termugli and the other islands of the 

Labyriath Group ; the ccast, and most of the interior, 

of the remaining portion of the South Andamau ; Bloif 

and Spike Islands ; and the Weet coast of the Middle 
_ Andaman upto Flat Island, 

The Akar-Bdlé Vribo, who inhabit the Archipelagn Tslands : 

The Pichikwér Tribe, who inhabit all (be country between 
Middle Strait and Homfray Strait, including Colebrooke, 
Passage, and Strait Islands ; and the Northern bank 
of Homfray Strait for a short-distance inland. 

The Aukii-Jétodi Tribe, who inhabit most of the interior ; 
of the Southern half of the Middle Andaman. 

The Kol: Tribe, wio inhabit the coast, and adjacent islands, 
and part of the interior, of the Middle Andaman, 
between Amit-ld-Téd and Pérléb, 

The Tribes composing this Group use the same bow, the * Karama, 
make similar large arrows, hive the same kind of ornaments, the same 
system of tattuoing, and their languages are closely allied, They 
inhabit that portion of the Middle Andaman South of a lino drawa 
from Flat. Island on the West coast to Amit-I4-Té1 on the East coast ; 
Baratén Island; most of the South Andaman ; the adjacent Islands 
to, and including, Rutland Island; and the Archipelago Islands. 

5rd.—The Ongé Group of Tribes, comprising :— 

The Ongés, who inhabit the whole of the Little Aadaman 
Island. 

The people in the interior of Rutland Island. : 

The Tribe in the interior of the South Andaman, 

The Tribe on the North Sentinel Island, , 

_ The Tribes composing this Group have similar ornament, ‘anduten- 
sila; use a kind of bow differing entirely from both Ohékio and * 
“ Karama;’’ make a different pattern of canoe: do mab tettan them- 
selves ;.and have allied dialevis, ve 

Some of these Tribes are also. sub-divi 

having a separate Headman. but all sneaking. 












Septe, each Sept 
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The Aka-I4a-da Tribe is sub-divided into seven Sept -— 
ist. The people inhabiting Rutland Island, the South snd West 
coast of the South Andsman up to Port Mouai, and the 
Southern islands of the Labyrinth Group. 

“2nd.—the people inhabiting the Northern islands of the 
Labyrinti; Group, and the West coast of the South 
Andaman from Port Mouat to Port Campbell. 

ard.—'The people inbabiting the West coast from Port Campbell 
to Spike Isiand. 

4th.--The people inhabiting the West coast of the Middle 
Andaman from Spike Island to Flat Tstand. (These 
are mote closely allied te the Puchikwér Tribe.) : 

5th.—The people inhabiting the Hast coast of the South Anda- 
man from Chiriya fapu to Port Blair, includiag the 
Southern half of thai Harbour. 

6th.—The people inhabiting the N orthern half cf Port Bair 
Harbour, the interior of the Eastern side of the South 
Andaman, and the East coast of the South Audaman 
up to Lekera-Birnga, ; 

Ythe—'The people inhabiting the Hast coast of the South Anda- 
iuan from Lekera-Barnga to the Middle Steatt. 

The Akar-Bdié are sub-divided into the North and South, Archi- 
pelago Tribes, who speak different dialects, the division being between 
Yavelock anid Lawrence Islands. 

The Pichikwar Tribe is sub-divided into :— 

Ist.—The poople living between Middle Strait and the North 
end of Colebrooke Island. 

2nd.—'The people living on. both banks of the West end of 
Homfray Strait. 

3rd,—The people living on hoth banks of the Hast end of Hom- 
fray Strait. (Those, in language and customs, much 
resemble the Kol Tribe.) : 

dth.—The people living in the interior of the Middle Andamea 
North of Homfray Strait. 
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The Abk&i-Jdeodt and Kol Tribes have no real suh-divisions, 
The Kédé Tribe is sub-divided into three Septs :~ 
ist.—The. people inbabitiue the Eastern side of the Middle Anda- 
man, whose language differs slightly from that of the 
- other Sepis 
2nd.—The people living ou the West and. North-west of the 
Middle Andaman. - 
5rd.—The people on interview and North Reef Islands. 
The déru Tribe is sub-divided into five Septs :— 
Jet.—The people ou the South side of Stewart's Sound. 
2nd.-~'The people on the North side of Stewart’s Sound, 
3rd.—The people on the East coast. of the North Andaman, 
4th.~-Yhe people in..the- interior ofthe: ‘Soufitta’ part of the 
"North Andaman, 
5th.—The pecple on the West coaxi of the North Andaman. 
The Chariay Tribe fs sub-divided inte four Septs— 
ist-—Tho people in and around Port Cornwallis. 
2n?.—The people in and around Cadell Bay. 
drd.—The people on Landfall and the adjacent islands, 
4th. —The people on the North-west coast of the North Andaman. 
The sub-divisions of the Ongé Tribe ca the Little Andaman are not 
thoroughly known as yet, but appear to be— 
1st.—-The people on the North coast, from Bumila Creck to 
Kuai-Echékwada. 
2nd.—The people on the North-east coast, from Kuai-hehékwada 
to Titaije. 
4rd.—The people on the East coast, from Titadijé to Toinyugéda. 
4th.—The people in Dadzgulé Bay, 
5th.—The people in Hut Bay, and down to Loibaléwé, 
6¢h.—The people on the South coast. 
7th—The people on the South-west coast, up to Api Island. 
8th.—-The people from Api Island to N. achugé, 
$th.—The people from Jackson Creek to Tékyui. 
10th.—The Péialénkwé people. 
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-. here may be other Septs in the iutetior of whom we know 

-nothing at present. The customs of the people on the Little Andaman 
differ considerably from those of the people on tho Great Angaman, 
aad the buts on the former Island are large and permanent head- 
quarter stations, so that each of these may be considered the xead- 
quartexs of a Sept. é ; 

Tho North Sentine! Isiand people are one Tribe without sub-divi- 
sions, but we know liitle of them, end they appear to be a recent 
offshoot from the Ongés. 

“(he Javawa tribe on Rutland Island arc one.Tribe, and, so far as 
we know, have no sub-divisions. 

The JArawa tribe in the interior of the South Andaman are one 
Triho; bub appear to have at least three sub-divisions, of the details of 
which we sre ignorant. 


The Andamanese are also divided, irrespective of Tribal divisions, 
into tho “ Ay-yaato” or © Coast-dwollers,” and the “ Erem-tign” 
or “Jungle-dwellers.” 

“(Those names of course vary in the different languages, but. the 
meaning in all is the same, and the above words of the Aka-Béa-da 
language will be used, for convenience sake, when referring to all the 

. ittbes.) : 

Many tribes contain members of both these divisions. 

In the South Andaman Group of Tribes, those Aka-Béa-da living 
‘betwoen Port Blair Harbour and Middle Strait, in the interior 
of the South Andoman, are Erem-téga. The remainder of the 
Tribe are Ar-ydilo. 

All the Akar-Baié are Ar-yaato. 

Those Puchikwér living in the interior sf the Middle Andaman, 
North of Homfray Strait, are Erem-tiga. The remainder are 
Av-yéiita. : 

Almosi all the Atkaa-Jéiwoi 

Ail the Kol eve Ar-yauto. 

The Kédé Tribe is composed of both Ar-yaito and from-tiga, 
according as they dwell on the coast or inland, the only Krem- 

7 z 


are Brem-téga. 
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tiga, however, bei the people ta-the interior of the North- 

ete: half of the Middle Andaman. 

The Jéru Tribe is composed of both Ar-vaato and Lrem-téga, but 
principally of the latter, the only Ar-yaiito being those people 
living in Stewart’s Sound and on the West coast of the Scuth- 
ern part of the North Andaman. 

The Charldr Tribe is composed of Ar-yaate only, 

‘The Ongés no,dsubt have similar divisions, but at present we are 
only acqtiainted with what we may call the Ar-ydiito, — 

The North Sentinel Tribe are Erem-téga by nature, and 
Ar-yaito by foree of circumstances ; (indeed, comparing all 
the Tribes of the Ongé Group with the .real Ar-ydito of the 
Great Andaman, this may be said of all-of them.) 

The Jarawa Tribes on Rutland Island, and in the interior of the 
South Andaman, are Hrom-tiga, -_ 

The principal differences between Ar-yaalo and Brem-taga, are— 
The former residing chiefly on the coast, and obtaining iheix 
food principally from the sea, are more expert at swimming and 
diving, fish shooting, ete, have a better knowledge of fishes aud 
marine life, and are hardier and braver than the Frem.téiga. 

These latter are more oxpert at tracking, or finding their way 
through the jungle, at pig hunting, etc, hare.a. botter knowledge of 
the Fauna and Flora of the. Andamans, but-are timid and more 
cunning, 

They are unable harpoon turtle and dugong, and thus, while 
the Ar-yaito can a that the Erem-tiga can do, though often. not 
_ $0 Well, in additioh to his own peculiar accomplishments, the Erem- 
tiga is ignorant,of much whieh the Ar-yaite knows Tha: two -divi- 
sions are allowed to interemarry. 

Fights take place between sub-divisions of “the same “Tribe, and 
between Ar-yaato and Erem-tiga, who do: net aaiximanoh, : 





The Andamanese are on friendly relations with “each other 
follows +-— = 
Most friendly within their families: 
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Friendly within their Sopts. : 
Fairly friendly within their Tribes.. 
On terms of courtesy with the members of other ‘Tiibes of the 
same Group, if known. 
“‘Hlostilo to the Tribes within their own Group whom they do nos 
know, and to all other Andamanese, and to all strangors. 


An Andamanese belongs toa Tribe, and isaleo Ar-yétifo or Brom. 
tga, by descent. A child of one fribe may become a member of 
another by adoption, and occasionally the -child of. an Erem-tiga 
may be prought up an Ar-ydito, but an Ar-ydiito never becomes an 
Kirem-téga, the former despising the latter. 

The average height of an Andamanese ‘man is 4 feet, 103 inches. 

The average height of an Andamanese woman is 4 feet, 6 inchea. 

Tho average hodily temperature of an Andamanese man is 99° 
Fahrenheit. ; 

“Zhe average bodily temperature of an Andamanese woman is 
99°b’ Fahrenheit. ; 

The average number of pulse beats per minute of an Andamanese 


man is. 82, 
The average number of pulse beats per minute of an Andamarese 


woman is 03. 
The average nunibver of respirations per minute of a man is 19. 
The average number of respirations per aiinute of a woman is 16. 
The breathing is, in most cases, abdominal or upper abdominal. 
The women show scarcely any indication of thelr béeathing, though 
the men show it well. 
The avérage weight of an Andamanese man is 96 fhs., 10 02. 
The average weight of a woman is 87 Ibs. 
Jt will be seen from the above that the bodily temperature'of the 
" andamanese, though very near that of the Aryan family, has a slight 
tendency to tise above the normal of that family, and ib is 
ancertain what is the reason for this higher reading. 
Apparently, there is no marked fever or other disease present, as 


there axe absolutely no signs or symptoms of an abnormal condition, 
x3 
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nor do the Andamanese *heniselves recognise any difference in this 
respect. As their fuod is largely carbonaceous, their diet may be the 
cause, or possibly from always Living in a malarious country there 
may hea slight masked fever extending cover some weeks in duration to 
which the Andamanese are se accusicraed that they fail to notice it, 
There is no doubt that they froquently suffer from a degree or two of 
raasked fever much as street, boys in Ergland appear to have a slight 
running cold, and this has so little influence on their actions and 
general appearance that they state they are perfeotiy well when their 
temperature is over 100° Fahrenheit. This feverishness is yenerally © 
traceable to chills, and there is little or no splenic disease. * 

Thoy dislike and fear cold very much, and do not bear it Well 
sensitively, but when taken toan Indian climate which was much, 
colder than their own, though inconvenienced they were not injured 
in any way, snd indeed improved in general health : 

They beax tho heat of the sun well, but complain sometimes, gei 
bail headaches, sun fever, etc. They go stark naked, and with no 
covering on their heads, at midday, on sea or land, in the hottest 
weather, not however from choice during the middle of the day, as 
they do not court the exposure unnecessarily. Sometimes they hold 
a leat umbrella over their heads if out in a canoe in a very hot sun, 
The. fact, however, of their knowing that they had to undergo this 
exposuze would not deter them from any journey, cto., while the fear 
of a similar exposure to cold would certainly deter them, 

They do not bear thirst at all woll, and hunger almost equally 
badly. 7 

They axe acsustomod to gratify both the moment they feel the 

“seusation, and not being used to privations cannot endure them, 

They, for similar reasons, cannot ordinarily endure for more than 
twenty-four hours without sleep, though theyhave been known on 
the oceasions of big dances to go for four days and nights almost 
entirely without sleep, becomiug much exhausted afterwards. 

The Voiéca of the Andamanese, though in a faw marked cases deep 
and hoarse, ate ordinarily of a pleasant medinm-quality and rather 
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the healiliy bodies of the.younger Aadamanese. Any offensive smoli 
there might be, would come from the. dirt on them, noé from the 
adetetions of the body. People with dovayed tooth and tissues have 
foul smelling breaths and bodies, and the scorbutic taing may account 
for nach of this as there js a good deal of a mild form of scurvy 
“among then, probably duc to the absence at certain times of the your 
of vegetable food, or to chills. 

They ave hy nature “ far-sighted,” and any apparent * near- 
sightedness ”. is duo to leucyms or other disense dimming the sight 
and causing thom to siudy the article looked at much closer, for dis- 
tinotness’ sake, than is usual. 

In appearance, when not smeared. over with red and white pig- - 
ments, the Aridamanese men, and the young women, are not unpleas- 
ing, some indeei are distinotiy good-looking aud have fine, well-shaped 
noses, thin lips, small mouths, even white testl, bright sparkling 
eyes, and very, well shaped figures. The old peopls often become 
hideous. | 

With the Andamanese sexual desire generally commences at about 
15 years of age in the men, ‘nad as-their tove for spozé is greater than 
their passions, these are uot gratified to any great extent until after 
marriage, which rarely takes pidce before tha.aaan is” 26. Probably, 
for this reason, the Andaraauese men keep a boyish »pgarance until 
they are xbout 80, and age very little till after 49. ; 

_, From 24 to 38 an Andamanese man searcely alters in appearance, 
though their figures, the sheen of their skin, and the-delicacy of their 
features, are Best seen at the former age, for as they grow oldec the 
skin becomes more Coarse, and the figure * wall-sided 3°? the eyes 
too, which are very clear in youth, become dulled in after life. The 
teeth also become worn'and discoloured with age, though little caries 
isseen, The teeth of the Gngés, however, are nneven, and discoloured, 
and some suppose that this tribe have hereditary syphilis from some 
distant period, though possibly scurvy, or the ater they drink, may 

“have something to do with it, Hlephantiasis only occurs on the’ 

Little Andaman. The Andamanese. vary in colour from an intense 

eherecat black all over, which is most common in the South Andaman 
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Group of ‘Tribes, to black with reddish-brown on. the collay bones, 
cheek bones, and other points of the body, and, among the Ongés, to 
even a light: reddish-brown on parts of the face. 

The black pigment occasiofially leaves their (ingers.and lips, giving 
these a.peculiar pishald appearange, and this Jasis till death, the pig- 
ment, never returning. The cause. is unknown, there is uo remedy for 
it, and no notice is taken of it by the Andamanese. 

The colour of their hair varies from sooty black to dark brown, 
old. gold, red, and light brown,. especially as it increases in length, 
Though these, however, may be the colours of individual hairs, the 
general appearance is sooty black, or yellowish-browa, . 

The different Tribes vary in their mode of srearing their hair ; scme, 
chieily in the South Andaman Group, shaving the head clean; many 
of the people throughout the Great Andaman let their bair grow in 
long matted ringlets till it touches their shoulders; the Jarawas often 
grow a mop of hair like a Papuan, and the Ongés keep their hair cut 
very short. 2 

Excessive hairiness of the body never occurs, Total absence of 
hair is equally unknown, but ia all.cases the hair, except on the head, 

‘is very scanty, Some men have a tiny beard and moustache, of which 

they are very “snd, and the facth-of such men being spoken. of as 
“hairy? shoy .ow rare the Andamanese consider this adornment 
to be, 

Thera isa little hair on the pubes, and this, liké the beard and 

“moustache, i¢ not shaved. The éyebrows, which are small, are often 
shaved off, for no particular reason except thas they are not considered 
to be ornamental. There is a little hair under the axiile, and some- 
times a tvace on the arms and legs, 

The oily secretion is abundant, and the skin is smooth and-satiny 

“where not tattooed. ; 

Tbe colour of the skin-is usually the colour of black lead in the 
parts exposed to th. air, and reddish or yellowish-brown under the 
axilla, ~The lips-and the nostrils are black, and the soles of ihe” feat 
brownish-yellow. In a few -gasesthe--skin.on the cheek bones, and 
ether prominent points of the: face and Kady. te raddichihuawn 
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patch of black skin kept free from the light for years, as in the case 
of the skin of the head covered with a thick mat of hair, does not 
become lighter in colour. 

The eyes are, as a rule, dark brown in colour, liquid and clear, or 
sometimes very dark brown, dull; and with a ring of black round the 
iris, They arc prominent, and have the outer angles very slightly 
elevated. 

_. The mouth is large, the hard palate very arched, and pigmented 
in patches. 
* ‘There are very few cases of natural defor-nities, and the only artifi- 
“cial deformity is Lhe mark across the skull caused by the strap used in 
cairying loads. This is most marked in the women, who Barry hig 
bundles of firewood, ete., and, as they commence to do this at about 
the age of six, if causes not only a mark on the skin and flesh, but 
also au actual depression in the skull, This is most marked among 
the Ongés. No parts of the body are pierced, injured, or deformed 
_‘Antentionally for the wearing of ornaments or for any, otuer purpose, 

Monorchids are found, and also cases of atrophied. testicles. 

The duration of life among the Andamaness is about sixty years, 

~ ant eases of people attaining to about sixty-five are known. 

Congenital idiocy is rare, and littl: notice is taken of it. The 
only form of insanity known is Somicidal mania, which is also rare, 
Tha subjects commence by esting raw flesh, earth, and such unnatural 
things. After they comint a reurdé they eat the raw fab and drink « 
the blood of the vitim. These men are much dreaded for a time by. 
the others, but end by being killed in revenge for somo murder they 
have committed. 

Epidemics and endemies are absent from the Andaman Islands, 
unless malarial fevers be classed as the latter.. The greatest number 
of cazes of these fevers occur about June, at the commencement of 
the South-west Monsoon, and also. during the heavy bursts of rain 
in this Monsoon, the causes being the reduction of temperature, and 
the humid atmosphere. ‘The drying up of the soil at the end of the 
Rains is also considered to be wnbealthy. 
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The diseases of the Andumanese and of the iramigrant races are 
the same. The most provalent discases are :— 

Malarial fevers, of which the Intermittent form, being 91 per 
cent. of the whole, is the most common. In this group, 34 cases 
per 3,000 are fatal, the deaths being due tothe Romitient form, 

The proportion of chest diseases, though not so large as that of 
Malarial fevers, is considerable, being to the latter as 9 is to 7, The 
cases are, however, more fatal. During certain years, whon the 
wind is exceptionally high and the rainfall less than usual, these 
Mscases are particularly deadly, death being generally due to Pnou- 
monia, always a most fatal disease to the Andamanese, the virolent ~ 
epidemic form of which has prcbably been introduced since 1838. 
Chronic Bronchitis is responsible for ths high sick-rate of this group 
(60 per cent.), but. deaths from it are not common. 

The fatal cases of this group are 103 per 1,000, of which Pnen- 
monia is 90 per cent. of the whole. : 

Plewrisy, Hemopiysis, and Phthisis aro comparatively rare, bat 
there is a general tendency to Bronchial Catarrh. 

Abdominal diseases are nef common, there being a very smail 
percentage of them, but are very fatal._Diarrheea is the most. come 

“mon and causes the most deaths, there being 112 per 1,000. 

When in health their stools are regular, inclining to looseness, 
similar to those of animals in good health. They have abundant perspi- 
ration which is only unpleasant smelling in certain individual casas, 

There is a great deal of Dyspepsia, and Colic is commen. 

No Typhoid or Ty phus fevers are known, though the Andamar ose 
will drink water of the fithiost appearance. f 

Discases of the brain and spinai cord are rare, . though - occasional 
cases of curvature of the spine are met with. — - 

‘ Sunstroke is known to, and dreaded by-the-Andamanese, as eases 
of it are-always fatal. 

Bheumatie affections are common among the older Andamanese 
often causing complete loss of use; and the withering away of a limb. 
Tt is of the muscular variety. , 

Conjunctivitis is rather common, as is also-Leucoma. 
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Ulcers, generally the resu't of wounds, are common, and ate very 
slow to heal. 

‘There is a great deal of exfol'ated Dermatitis, either scorbutic or 
due to exposure, sometimes resulting in the destruction of the finger 
and.toe nails. 

Ringworm is tho only other skin diseaso known. 

There is no limited balduess, but temporary genoral baldness from 
discase is known. In these cases the hair is always weak afterwards, 
The Andamanese readily succumb to a severe injury or disease, but, 
though they seem to have little vital power, they pick up wonderfully 
quickly after illness. ; 

They have a tendency to Prognathism, which, however, is only 
strongly marked in a few instances, and in many cases absolute 
Orthognathism is met with. : 

The intellect of the Andamaneso youth, and his capacity for grasp- 
ing matters ontirely foreign to his natural state, is considerable, 
and I have noticed thai this special inielligence (as distinct from 
hunting ability, ete., which is of the savage order) is usually accom- 
panied by refined features (especially the nose and mouth), also by 
an irritable temper, indicative of the nervous temperament. : 

This intelligence, snd the tractability and usefulness of the Anda- 
manese mon, becomes less (as regards subjects foreign to their origi- 
nal savage life only) after they pass forty years of age. They then 
become more savage and quarrelsome in disposition. 

; They ave gentlo and pleasant to each other, ani kind to children, 

_but, having no legal ar other restraint on their passions, are easily 
roused to anger, when they commit muraer. They are certainly eruel, 
and are jealous, ireacherous, and vindictive; they have short, memories 
for either good or evil, are quick tempered, and have little or uo idea 
of gratitude. They are affectionate to their wives, and their worst 
qualities are kept for strangers. T have often Likened them to English 
country ‘schoolboys of the labouring classes, with the passions of the 
mature savage. ; 

They are bright and metry companions, sticking to nothing for 
long, always busy in their own pursuits, keen sportsmen, and very 
Y 
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independent. Their actions are governed by ideas of prowess in the 
chase, ete., aud not being naturally of a very lustful nature, soxual 
passion does not enter largely inte their Hres. They arc proud of 
having children and anxious to get them, but, ihcir passions are purely 
animal, and never bestial as is the easc with more highly civilised 
races, 

The intelligence of the women, although not generally equal to 
‘that of ile men, is fai, The old women araong the Andamanese are 
often very capable and much respected; they live on an averige 10a 
greater age than the men. and, when aged, keep excellett health and 
the full use of their faculties, They do not become peevish and 
quorclous ia oid age, but retain the bright and merry nature of their 
youth. 

They are considorad to be beings subordimate to the men, and the 
wives are practically slaves to their husbands for whom they havo to 
perform all the drudgery. They acqniesco in this, and keep together 
in parties of their. own sex; the fact of their inferiority, however, 
bemg once recognised, they have a good deal. of infzence and are 
under no restrictions. : . 


Allowing for the acuteness gained by practice and necessity, the: 
sight of the Andawisnese does not arpedr to be superior te thai of az 
ordinary Huropean, who, if he passed through the same training, 
would sea as well as they do. I bave heard astonishment expressed 
af the way in which they will accurately name another Andamanese 
who may be at a considerable distanve, but it shonld he remembered 
that they distinguish by gait, etc, as we do, and morcover they know 
whem they expect to see in a particular place, and are therefore on 
the look-out. I have seen them, when not thus prepared, make many 
mistakes, while a European standing by therti gave accurately the 


names of the persons seen. 


They do not cara for our scents, or for the smeli of flowers, nor do 
they decorate themselves with them, like the South Sea Islanders. They 


do not distinguish individuals in the dark by: smell, and their sense of 
amell does not appear to be particularly keen, “Fires can be smelt at 
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a distance of two miles certainly, but much depends on the direction 
“and force of the wind, the nature of the wood fuel (some being highly 
and | odjectionably odorifsrous), also whether turtle, fat or other 
strong smelling things are burning. They can smell a fire farther 
than a European can because they are oa the look-out for such things 
"(as they can hear the sound of a dance ot some. distant encampment) 
and consequently their senses in those particular matters are more 
highly trained and deycloped than ours, but I do not think that 
naturally their senses are any keenor than those of any other race. 


The last point to be noticed in the perscaal description of the 
Andamanese is their modes of tattooing, or ‘rather scarifying them- 
selves. 

The Tribes of the South Andaman Group cut their hoties with 
small flakes of quartz or glass in patterns of zig-zags ot straight lines 
ywnning up and down the body or limb, Each cut is about a quarter 
~ of an inch in léngth, and is merely superficial, ‘To make a pattern of 
straight lines, a lino'of cuts is made, tho incisions being end to end 
» and about an eighth of an inch apart. Anotber line parallel to these, 
‘and about au eighth of an inch distant, is then cut, and twelve or 
fourteen of such lines would make,fhe pattern. En.the zig-zag pattern 
only two lines ate madd, the euts being incised at obtuse angles to 
each other, and thus forming something ke our * dog.tooth ” pattern. 
The making of the patterns depends upot the individual taste of the 
woman cutting them, but the face and ears, genitals, arm and knee 
pits aro nob cut. ‘The first cutting ia made from the navel to the 
pubes, and the dog-tooth ? patterns are often cut on either side of 
a-line. drawn from the sternal notch to the navel, thus rounding 
off the remainder of the tattooing, and imitating as it were the 
> edges of an open. waistcoat. ‘Women are tattooed in the samo way as 

men. ee 
The North Andaman Group of Tribes have « different system of 
tattooing. The cuts with them are made by the men with the head 
of-s pig-arrow; and are severe and deep, ‘They sre made across the 
body or limb, and are not placed end to end but parallel to each other. 

: ee ee 
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They are about.an inch in length and half an inch apart, and as a 
rule three lines of cuts are mado, one in the centre of the back from 
the nape of the neck to the buttocks, and one on either side of this. 
from each shoulder to half way dowa the buttocks. These lines are 
about three-inches apart. Occasionally four or five lines of smaller 
cuts may be'scen. © ; : . 

Three or four (sometimes five) similar lines of smaller euts, about 
two inches apart, are made from the collar bones to the pubes, Other 
smaller lines of cuts are made down, and sometimes circling round, 
the arms and legs, the euts being on a slope like the series of slats: of 
& half-open venetian blind. ; 

The women of this Group are, as. a cule, only tattooed when they 
become elderly. 

The Ongé Group of Tribes do not tattoo themselves. 


The Andamanese, like the rest of the human race, have names for 
individuals, regarding which names there are certain peculiarities 
worthy of notice. 

There are three classes of Names: + 

I,—The Name the Audamanese is given in the womb, and which 

is their Name throughout life. (Of this class there aro about twenty 
Names in each Tribe.) * 
. ‘This Name is given in the following manner, When a woman 
knows that she is with child she calls that child by some one of the 
usual Andamanese Names regardless of what its fubure sex may be. 
This is culled the Teng V’ar-Uia, or “ Proper Name.” . When the ebild 
is born; “ Ota’’ (which means Testicles)-is added for a male child, 
and “ Kata’ (female organ of generation). for a female.’ These two 
words dre only used during babshood as 4 rule. - 

Tu the case of-twins, which;-however, is‘alitnet unknown, an addi- 
tional: Name would be given after birth to the second child. 

In the case of & first bormohild named, say, “ Bisla,” dying soon 
after birth, thé-mother on: her second cai Caption often gives the same 
Name to the second child, aud to _this,if of the same sox as the pre- 
vious: one, the Nickname (always used. after the real Name) of “fl” 
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“Twiee-born” wonld be added, as they believe that the dead child 
has been born again. a 

Il. Nicknames.—These ava given to children on account of some 
peculiarity, either in their own make or conduct, or in those of their 
parents} and additional Nicknames are sometimes gives as the chil- 
dren grow up. Only one Nickname is used at a time. They may be 
sarcastic, alluding to a deformity, or to a disfigurement or eccentri- 

city; they may also he flattering, ur even yeverential, 

Ill, Flower Namea.-—These ave given to Andamanese women only, 
_ and their origin is as follows :— - 

At her first menstruation an Andamancse girl is called by the 
Name of whichever onc of certain sciected trees happens to be in 
flower at the time, and this Name, which is used before tha Teng-Vdr- 
Ula, is not discarded until she becomes a mother, or elderly... 

Often, in calling to a young wom, the Flower Name alone is 
used. The following table will show the Flower Naraes, the principal 
trees from which these: Names are taken, and their approximate times 
of flowering. (The Names are given for convenience sake in the 
Aka- Béu-da Jonguage only.) 


Flosrer Name. Name of tree. Time cf flowering, 
( November, 
Chilip. » Thospyros Densifiora . 2 December, 
January. 
February. 
M4da ‘ . Semecarpus, Cdina.Wodier. March. 
Kiva , .  « Ghickrassia Tabularis » March. 

4 : Not identified q . x 
Sidga “ . { Also, Croton Argyratus } April. 
Yer - ‘ . Stercnlia - . . April. 
Laas Meliosma Simplicifolia .y. 
see . 3 { Terminalia Procera . } May. 


‘ Eugenia. sp. . ¢ - 
Réché . ++ Rubiscese ; . "} June and July. 


Chagara < . Ptercearpus Dalbergivides . August. 
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Flower Name. Name of tres. Time of flowering, 
Chérapa : Notidentifea . - + September. 
Chénra gs Lena Sambucina ’ » October. 

Ae Not ideatifled . UE Lehre 
Yule . _ oe Eugenia. . $ November. 


The Andamanese can give no reason but that of lo2g snstom fox 
the selection of these particular Names, and they. arc also ignorant of 
the reason why only the above trees were selected; and thongh it is 
very evident that the giving of Flower Names arose irom the eom- 
parison hetwoen the reproduction of iuman beings and <f plants, the - 
Andamanose do not new recognise this. 

They have also certain Honovrifies. Ziderly male Andamanese aie 

cailed Maia as a term of respect, also Man, Married Andamanese 
wonien are called Chana. : 

The Names aré wsed in calling to cach other from distances “prin- 
cipally, aiso in speaking of each other It is de viquerr to use 
She Honorities, cnd a young gicl is spoken to by her Flower Name, 
Children do aot addrezs their pareats by their Names, and youths 
would never use Nicknames in speaking io their elders, and not often 
the Proper Name. The Name is in. fact more of a trade mark than 
for gencral use, ~As there are so few of thein, the Nickname decides 
which of the many people of that Name is meant, and the # 





Lonovific 
gives the age and sianding of the person and how to address him. A 
youth svould be called by bis Name, but more often would be addiess- 
ed as “youngster.” The actual words for Names, cic., differ of 
courso in the different languages, but the system is the same through- 
out all the Tribes of the Great Andaman. 

T cannot spesk with certainty regarding the Ongé Group of Tribes, 

There..ig mo. reason to suppose. that. 4he-Andamancse have ever 
inter-married. with -any. ether. face, ‘and. their intense hostility to ali 
strangers is against thoidea. Ramours have been. heard at different 
times of long-haiied tribes on different parts of the Islands, hut, as 
I have had_ occasion. to point “out. elsewhera;: long-haired does not 
neccasarily. mean straight-haired, and: ‘the tribes. who keep their hair 
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eut short would doubtless remark on those who allowed it to grow 
long enough to touch the shoulders, The rumours may, however, have 
possibly avisen from the advent of ship-wrecked crews, the Malay 
pirates, or be a tradition handed down from the establishment of our 
Settlements in Port Blair and Fort Cornwallis in 179—, but in no 
case from eross-breeding with foreigners. 

The Andamanese are monogamiz, and though there is a freedom of 
intercourse between the sexes before marriage, after it the husband 
keeps faithful to bis wife, as a rule, and she to him. Wer murder 
would be the result of any unfaithfulness on the wife’s part, and 
possibly the murder of her lover also. Divorces rare, and unknown 
after u child has been born to the married couple. Incestuous mar- 
riagos never take place, and a man prefors to marry inte another 
Sept, or ‘Tribe of the same Group. , 

dis, in anoiher work, I propose to ‘answer in full “ Notes and 
Queries ov Anthropology,” and give in great detail all we now 
know regarding the customs, ete, of the Andamanese, I will here 
only briefly outline them. . 

Midicine.—-Red ochre taken externally and internally they have 
great faith in ; bleeding on ibe torehead for fever and hewlache, ant 
round the eifected part in abscesses, ix practised ;. wreaths of human 
bones are tied round a painful part; dnd they have some slight idea 
of dieting themselves. Certain leaves are tied on the atfected parts 
in diseases, and beds are made of them in order that their odour may 
be inhaled. 

Motions, ete—The Andamanese are good climbers, and rapid 
walkers aud runncrs, being able, when necessary, to travel conusiaer- 
able distances ata time. ‘Their step is free and independent. The 
Javawa tribe walk with their toes much turned in. 

Tho Av-pdiito are excellent swimiaers and perfectly at home ia the 
water; tho Erem-i4gs, though not so good in the water, excel in 
tracking through the jungle, though they cannot do such feats of 
tracking 2s the Australian aborigines accomplish. 

Magic, ete—~fbey have much faith in dreams, and in the utter- 
ances of certain ‘wise men,” who, they think, are able to foretell the 
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futurs, and know what are the intentions of the “Deity, and what. is 
passing at a distance, Like all such “ priesthoods’”? this superstition 
is used by the “ wise men” to enhance their power and com forts, and 
to obtain articles ‘they wish for from others without any real coni- 
pensation. 

Numbers, efc.—They cannot count with certainty beyond two, 
and only very vaguely up to five, this meaning a considerable 
nunaber. P 

Habitations, Nomadism, etc.—Being a nomadic and extremely _ 
uncleanly race, they do not, except on the Little Andaman, build 
Jarge or permanent huts, A village is usually a group: of about 74 
huts arranged in the form of an oval, the centre of which: is kept 
clean for the dancing ground, the huts-facing inwards, 

A hat is merely a patch of thatch placed on four uprights and 
some cross pieces, ubont 4 feet 6 inches high in froot, and’ § inches 
high at the lack. Thero is no walling at the sides, and each hut is 
about 4 feet long by 3 feet wido, which is sufficient for one family. 
It should be remembered that these huts are in the jungle, which is so 
dense that, however violent a storm may be going on overhead, very 
little wind penetrates to the earth, and the rain drips straight down 
from the trees above. 

At‘ona end of the oval would be a larger hut for the single men; 
and at the opposite end a similar hut for the unmarried women. 

In unsheltcred spaces, aud at the head-quarters of the Septs, 
larger circular huts are built, sometimes ten feet in heigat and. thirty 
feet in breaith, the eaves of which reach nearly to the ground. - This 
class of hut “is fo be seen at its best on the Little Andaman, and I 

‘ hava seen one at Oi Béléwé about 80 feet in beight. and’ 60. feet in 
breadth. 

When out hunting and-away from. their_villages a-mere break- 
wind of leaves is considered sufficient. In each hot one or more fires 
are kept, and just outside the hut i tiny ‘platform, ‘about 18 inches 
high, on which surplus food is stored. 

Government.—Every man is-2.) 














nto himgelf in general, but the 
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either from temper, combined with prowess in hunting or fighting, or 
else from superior intelligence, as Head of the Sept. He grows to this 
position gradually, and there is no election or formality. The Anda- 
manese are not fond of obeying other persons, and only band together 
and obey one Elder when it is manifestly to their interests to do so. 
Age commands respect, and youcg people are deferential to their 
elders. In the case of crimes the aggrieved party takes the law tnto 
nis_own hands, and either destroys the property of, or wounds, or 
murder, the offender. Murder, theft, adultery, destruction of pro- 
perty, and assault, are the principal crimes they recognise. They have 
none of what may be called “the vices of civilisation,” aud are not, 
and never were, cannibals, The reasons for their having been thought 
80, are —— 
ist,—That they used to attack and murder every stranger who 
came. to their shores. 
Qnd.—That it is the custom among certain tribes, although they 
yield honourable interment to their own dead, to bun the 
body of a stranger or enemy. 


The food supply is far too good and varied for cannibalism ever 
to have arisen from hunger. 

Language.—They have no written language or means of communi- 
cation by signs, and each Tribe has a dialect of its own, these dialects 
being. almost mutually unintelligible, except where fusion of the dia- 
tects has occurred on conterminous horders. The dialects have most. of 
the roots of the words in common, but with different intonations, pre- 
fixes, suffixes, etc. The languages are agglutinative iz form, and the 
functions of gender, declension, and conjugation of Aryan languages 
are discharged by prefixes and suffixes, while the rool is not inflected. 
Major Temple writes of them that “they ara one group, and are 
sonrceted with no other group.” 

‘The languages are copious in having many words tc express varia- 
ions of the same thing, but in some points, where distinctive words 
wmtoht be expacted. only one generic term is used. the meaning being 
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interests and affects thomseives, and have no words fer abstrac! ideas, 
whieh they know nothing of. 

Iniiiatory ceremonies. —Youths, as they sttain to abcut 12 to 16 
years of aze, abstain from. certain foods, and afier some years of thls 
abstzation the food is eaten again amid cortain simple ceremonies aud 
dances. Ti is probable that puberty was originally tie cause of these, 
and the wish on the part of the aspirant io show that he was capable 
of maintaining a family. Some five or six differont foods are ab- 
stained from in turn, aud at the end of-the last of these fasts the 
initiate would be considered to be a man. Certain Tonorifies belong 
to persons undergoing these ceremonies, but no seevats are ecimmue. 
nicated, nov js there anything religious about them. A. curious 
enstom is taat, when two men undergo the ceremony together, ir 
forms a great boud of friendship between them, and they wouid never 
afiorwards call cach other by name, or abuse eacl: other, or fight: 
indeed, there seems to be a mutual shyness and avoidance, 

Women have similar customs to the men, 





Marriage The simple ceremony which constitutes marriage 
among the Andamanese, and has nothing religious about it, is consi- 
dered strictly hinding by this people. 

When the elders of the 3ept-arc aware that a young couple are 
anxious to be married, the bride is taken to a newly made empty hut 
and made to sit down in it. The bridegroom runs away into the jungle, 
but, after some struggling and pretence at hesitation, is brought in by 
foree and made to git down on the bride's Jap. ‘This is the whole of 
the coxmony, The newly marzied ecx ple have little to say to, and 
are yery shy of, cach othes, for at leasta month after marriage, when 
they gradually settle down together. ; ; : 

Divorce is very uncommon, but after the death of one party, or a 
divorce, the Andamanese marry again. ‘the Javerage number of 
children born from one mother is three, but instances of seven and 


eight are known. Only one case of twins has beer heard of, and both 
children died shortly after birth. 





Bursal—Babies are buried under the floor of’ their parouts’ 
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hut. Adults are either buried in a shalow grave, or, which is inore 
honourable, are tied up in a bundle and placed on a platform up in a 
tres. Plumes of. cane leaves aze then fastened conspicuously tu the 
neighbourhond. te inark the vicinity of a corpse, and that part of the 
eountry is deserted for about three months. At the end of this period 
the relations and friends of the deecased, who have heen in mourning, 
covered with grey clay, and have rofraiued from dancing ; disinter, or 
take down. as the case may be, the bones of fue deceased, wash them, 
preak them up into suitable pieces, and make them inio ornaments to 
whigh great importance is attached, as they are bulieved to stop pain 
and cure diseases by simple application to the diseased part. 

A. dance then. tokes place, when the mourning is said to be“ taken 
oft”? and tho mags of grey clay on the head is actually remored. 

Heeting, Parting, ete.--The Andamanese on the Great Anda- 
man have the extaordinary custom of weeping loudly and de- 
maonsivatively when they meet after a long separation, and this may 
last for somo hours. The Ongés sit on each other’s laps, caress each 
other with their hands, and shed a few silont tears only. 

At parting the Great Andaman Tribes blow on each other’s hands 
and exchange sentences corresponding in intention to oar “ good-bye,’’ 
cic. Ibis not etiquette to show much emotion at other times, and 
they have no words for ordinary salutations or returning thanks. 

Fires.—Those eminent anthropologists who study savages from their 
firosides in England, and criticise and contemn the work of observers 
on the spot from their own lofty standpoint, of ignorance (possibly 
pecause the results of those observers’ work do not agree with their 
pre-conceived theories), are persuaded that the Andamanese met 
xnow how to make a fire, or mest have some word in their lan- 
guage showing that they formerly knew how to make fires. The fact 
however remains that the Andamanese do not know, and, judging from 
their language, never have known, how to make fire. They are very 
careful of their fires, always carrying smouldering logs with them when 

: they travel cither by sea or land, and so vheliering the stock log that 
cvea in the most inclement weather the fire docs not become extinci. 
Should such a mishap however befall a village. the people ‘would go to - 
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‘the next encampment and obtain fire from there. According to a 
Prometheus-resembling legend of theirs, fire was stolen from Heaven 
in the first instavec and has never been aliowed to become extinct 
sinee, 


Religion, Traditions, and Superstitions.—Yhe Andamanese believe 
in one Ged who resides in heaven above, was the cause of the exist. 
ence of every body and every thing, directly or indirect] y, and is 
somewhat an anthropomorphic conception, having passions, likes and 
dislikes, etc. He punishes, causes storms, and in fact corresponds in 
many ways wilh the Wuropean child’s idea of a Deity. Ha js not 
propitiated in any manner (except that the Andamanese refrain from 
doing acts waich they know displease him, for they dread the conse- 
quences of his wrath), and there is no idea of sacrifice, prayer, or 
worship. There is no love for this Deity, and the aots displeasing 
to Liim are connected with the products of the jungie, ete., and do not 
affect the relaticns of the Andamanese towards each other, 

In addition to Him, there are, as might be expected, “the spirit of 
the woods,” and “the spirit of the sea,’ who are wholly evil, also 
other minor evil spirits. These are said to cause diseases. 

There is a variety and abundance of legends and mythological 
stories differing among the different tribes, but the Andamanese super- 
stitions amount toa dread of the above-mentioned spirits, and an 
avoidance of the acts which tradition says aro displeasing to them. 

The Andamanese are, however, of too happy and careiess a nature to 
be very much biassed or affected by their superstitions. Food, sport, 
aud amusemeni (with an ever watchful eye on his neighbour, and a 
quick temper of his own) are the factors of Andamanese life; there is 
no csrefor the morrow, 

They believe that after death their souls go into a place under the 
earth, a sort of Blysian Fields, bub have no idea of a Heaven, or of any 
place of. eternal reward or punishment, nor dé they expect a resurrec- 
tion of the hody, and a life of the world to come,: though some obser: 
vers, who have not compared the Jegends of all the tribes, will have it 
that thee da. - 
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The anthropological professors abave-mentioned are very anxious 
to prove that the Andamanese must hava derived their word for, 
and their idea of, a Deity, from some of the more civilised nations with 
whom they may lave been brought, into contact. 

Cusual statements by incompetent or superficial observers may 
nave Jed to this idea, but T cannot agree with it, Considering the 
grext antiquity of the race and their seclusion froia other peonle, I do 
not see why their present ideas eould not have been handed down to 
them from the earliest times, pefore the more civilised races referred 
to were in existence. The very slight contact they have had with out- 
side influences has beev. hostile, and to convey abstract idoas of a 
~eligion and a Deity it would have been necessary for one party to have 
learnt tho language of the other. We have evidence in the present 
time to show that Andamanese who have been. educated in civilisation 
for years, and appeared to have lost their savage ways, have gone 
hac: to their tribe, entirely lost their veneer of civilisation, and have 
noi ouly not introduced a single abstract idea among their tribesmen, 
pat have not even altered their habits in pracuical matters affecting 
their comfort, health, ete. The Andamanese area vory coascrvative 
race, act solely on the jdeas trausmitted to them from their ancestors, 
and will not alter these in ony way. 

iitire. ~The Andamanese men, but for certain waisthelis, necke 
laces, ete., which may be considered ornamenial, go ontirely naked. 
The women of the South Andaman Group of Tribes wear a bunch of 
five or six leaves over their private parts. The women of the North 
Andaman Group of Tribes wear a sort of loose tassel of narrow strips 
of bark ; and the women of the Ongé Group of Tribes wear a bunchiy 
tassel of fibre. 

The “ribes of the Great Andaman cover themselves over with 
slay pigments of which there are three principal kinds— 

st.—Viain grey clay, mixed with water: which is smeared on 
them in coarse patterns. : 
2nd.—White clay, which is delicately touched on in fine patterns 


ye? re es en fete erty oe are 
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drd.—Red ochre mixed with turtle, pig, or almond oil, which is 
smeared over the body coarsely. 


The Ongé Group of Tribes nse a yellowish claygmixed with water 
to smear very coarsely over their bodies, and put the oily red pigment 
on their hair only. 


‘The Andamanese recognise divisions of the day by the position of 
the sun, and have rough divisions for the night. The year is divided 
into three main seasons, and several smailer divisions known by the 
flowering of certain trces. The phenomena of the tides thoy are ace 
quainted with and note carefully. 


A rude sort of barter exists amongst them, and articles are ex- 
changed among Tribes of the same Group, by which one 'fribe obtains 
from another articles which are not manufactured, or do not exist, 
in the country of the former, 


“They have no idea of agriculture, nor, until our advent, did they 
attempt to tame or train any suiniale or birds. 

Sport with an Andamanese is the 'mainspring of his life, and he 
not only kills to eat, but also from sheer delight of the chase.. Their 
weapons are, harpoons for turtle (which are never turned), and 
dugong, and such large iishes as porpoises ; bow and arrows for all 
else. ee aro two kinds of arrows, one very long one with a 
siraight Lead, pointed and barbed, for ordinary shooting ; anda pecn- 
lar shorter arrow with a detachable head having a broad heavily 
barbed blade, for pig shooting. ; 

The harpoon is not knowa.to the Ongé Group of Tribes, and each 
Group has an entirely differont shape of bow. There ‘is common 
. resemblance between all the arrows. The Ongé Group,. and occa- 
sionally. the North Andaman Group, use arrows with two, three 
and four heads. ‘The Andamanese are good shots at short distances 
only, and in the dense jungle it is-impossible to distinguish game afar. 
They judge direction fairly well, but-cannot allow for distines: 

The way in which they shoot fish darting about in the surf (they 
have no hooks or lines) is really wonderful, and defies imitation. 
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The Great Agama Tribes m make sic net into which es drive 
turtle and so catch them unwounded. 

” Canoes, ete.—Two varieties are used, the oldest form having an out- 
rigger, and a huge modern form found in the South Andaman Group 
only, without an outrigger. These are hollowed froma single lag of 
some lignt soft wood, by adze cuts only, and without the use of fire, 
‘They do not last long, and are far from being good sea boats. 

They have two modes of propelling these canovs ; one, by paddiing 
with small paddles like children’s wooden spades, which mole is used 
in deep water ; and the other, by poliag, which is used in shallow 
water. Owing to their bucyanoy and very light draught these canoes 
ean, under such an impetus to the oarsmen as fear, or the excitement 
of the chase, be made to travel for a short distance at a considerable 
speed. Thay are able indeed to outstrip thebeats ordinarily supplied 
to merchant vessels, which are designed for safety in a heavy sea, and 
not for speed. ‘The Andamanese do not venture far from iand, and 
would certainly never go out of sight of land. We mustvdismiss as un- 
tovable the stories of the raids that the Andatmanose are said to have 
made in their canoes onthe Car Nicobar. The islands are over &0 
miles apatt at the nearest point, and are very low. The Andamanese 

having no idea of steering by compass. or stars, and no method of 
storing water for such 2 voyage, would never attempt it, even if they 
knew of the existence aud approximate direction of the Car Nicobar, 
which is doubtful. They have not even attempted to go from Land. 
fall Island to the'Coco Islands, where the distance to be-crossed is 
onty 30 miles. : 


They cook their food, eating nothing raw (though often rure), 
and make cooking pots slightly differing i in shape among the different 
Grovips of Tribes by having pointed or rounded bottoms. ‘The special 
clay from which these are made is.only found in certain parts of the 
islavids, and the pots-in consequence form’ an important article . of 
harter.’ ‘They are moulded by hand, sun-dried, acd half-baked in the + 


fire. The slightest ornamertation in the form of wavy lines is 
attewmnteant ° Thev arp nat-oazed. 
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Tron has only been in use sinco it has been cbisinabls from wrecks, 
shells and fish bones being used instead.- Neatly formed baskets are 
made differing in shape among the different Groups of Tribes, also 
buckets of wood and bamboo. 

String is obtained from the inner bark of ‘certain ereeping shrubs, 
and a stout cord is made from the inner bark of the tree “ Melochia 
Velutina.’ Most of their weapons and utensils ara coarse and rude, 
and stone implements are not used (except the flakes of quariz for 
shaving with). A small adze is the principal cutting instrument, and 
a valve of the Cyrena ebell is used asa knife. Rather neat sleeping 
mats, made from strips of cane bark, are uscd ; and the two articles 
of principal note among the ornaments are the fringes of the shell, 
Dentalinm Octogonum, and the handsome wreaths used by the Ongé 
Group of Tribes, ornamented with the straw-coloured, roasted, bark 
of a species of Dendrobium, Skulls, jawbones, and necklaces of 
human and other bones, and shells, are worn. 


Amusements.—Though the youths have many simple games at 
which they play, the main object of Andamaneso life, next to sport, 
is the dance. This takes place covery evening when a few people are 
gathered together, and continues for hours ; 3 and occasionally they 
have special meetings of Tribes or Nepts for dances which assume a 
ceremonial form and last for days. 

The music is vocal only, accompanied by a dull rhythmical beat 
on a hollow wooden drum, and the clapping of hands, and is very 
monotonous, the compass of tha song being only about four semitones 
with the intermediate quarter-tones. There are five varieties of 
- dances among the different tribes, and they are peculiar and not easily 
described, except at greater length than can be permitted here. 


Years of intercourse with the Andamanese have taught us that 

' civilisation can give them nothing to compensate for the life in their 
own jungle, and, however kindly and well treated they may be, they 
aare always ready to leave the Settlement with its comforts (and, to 
them, luxuries), for their wild jungle life, its sport, food, and amuse- 
ments. If we are asked why the Andamanese have not been more 
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civilised, the answer is that civilisation cannot. be forced on 2 race ; 
a want must be created before it can be gratified; and to attempt, 
‘as. at one time was done, to force. a nomadic’ hunting race to become 
‘agriculturists, when the labour of agriculture is irksome, takes the 
people from the pursuits they like, and does not supply any want that - 
they feel, is-both absurd-and impolitic, as Hable to estrange them 
when their friendship is for many reasons important. 

Tt must’ be borne in mind that the object of the Government of 
India in establishing friendly relations with the Andamanese is 
two-fold :— 

ist~For the general good, in order-that the” erews of ship- 
“wrecked vassels Tay be well-treated, and: assisted to the 
‘Nettlement of Port Blair. 
nd.-—For.the individual good’ of that Settlement, in order that 
the aborigines may cease from fighting with the settlers, 
and impeding progress, and that they may act as a 
ingle police in recapturing escaped convicts. 

The following pages will show that this has. been satisfactorily 
done, and the above description of the savages will give the reader 
some idea of the difficulties which were met with in doin g it. 
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CHAPTER. III. 


Early acoounts of the Andamaneso—Clandiag Ptolemy—Renandot, and Arab notos— 
The Travels of Two Mahammedans through India and Chins—~Pemberion—Harria’s 
Ccilection of Voyages aiid Travels—Marco Polo—Colone! Yale=-Friar Odorio— 
Wicolo Conti--Dr, Anderson—Dr. Oareri—Cesare Federici—Hamilton—Hatablish- 
ment of the Settlement in 1789-—Lientenant Colebrooke’s Journal— Lieutenant 
Colebreoke’s Monograph on the Andamanese—Notes on the Monograph. : 

Tuar the existence of a chain of Islands from Cape Negrais to 

Sumatra was known in the.2nd century, is shown by Claudius Pto- 

lemy’s writings, and the maps made from ‘those wilting’; in-whieh-the 

Islandof ‘ Buzacata” is laid down ; bat weeannot determine whether 

this name was intended to apply to the Andaman Group, and we have 

no. information regarding it other than that “it produces quantities 
of shells, and the inhabitants go naked and are called Agmate.” 

The so-called maps of Ptolemy show also iu the same sea an 
“Island of ‘Cannibals,”- called “The Island of Good Fortune,” 
Ayabos Saiovos. It is worthy of note that Ptolemy never drew 
any maps himself: those to be found in the oldest editions . of his 
work are by Agathodeemon (a mathematician of the 5th (?) century 
after Christ), though aecurately based, it is true, on Ptolemy’s data. 

The name of this cartographer gives rise to suspicions. Ptolomy 
writes of “ Buzacata”’ only. The map shows the “ Cannibal Island” ~ 
of “'Ayabod daizoves’’ for which name we bave no authority. 

May not the cartographer have.called_the island after himself ? 

The first distinct notice of the Andamans is in the collection of 
early Arab notes on India and China, which was translated by Eus. 
Benaudot ;, this account was copied by Pemberton and Harris, and wo 
obtain the following as the current belief at that time, and for cen- 
tuvies later, regarding the Andamanese. 

. (In the Ptolemaic maps up to.1490 islands are shown on either 
side of the. Malay Peninsula, ail of which are said to be inhabited by 
‘ Anthropophagi.)- 
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The Travels of Two utsaasdaal ‘through india and Chiva, 
Fermberton’s General. Collection of Voyages and Travels, London, 
1811, Vol: 7, page 153. 

“* Beyond these tio islands lies the sea of Andaman: the iil on 
this coast eat human flesh quite raw; their complexion is black, their 
hairy frizzled, theit countenance and eyes frightful, their feet are very 
large, and almost a eubit in length, and they go quite naked. They 
have no sort of barks or other vessels; if they had, they would seize 
and devour all the passengers they could lay hands on. ‘When ships 
have been kept baok by contrary winds, they are often in those seas 
obliged to drop anchor on this barbarous coast for the sake of water, 
when thoy have expended their Yanks and upon these occasions they 
commonly lose some of theiz men.’ 


It is evident that these travellers dia not themselves visit tne 
Andamans, and their account is borrowed from the tales current in the 
neighbouring countries at the time, The Andamanese probably posses- 
sed canoes Jong priot. to the period referred to. It should be romem- 
bered that it was to the interest of the pirates who made the Andamans 
a head-quarters for their raids, and 2lgo slaved the aborigines, to exag- 
getate the real dangers they etiGountered, and spread suoh tales regard- 
ing the Andamans as would. keep others away. 


In Harris’s Collection of Voyages and Travels we find, after the 
above description of the Andamans, the following :— 

' “Beyond this is & mountainous but uninhabited Island where it 
is said there are mines of silver; but, aa it does not le in the usual 
track of shipping, many have sought for it in vain, though it is re- 
rarkable for a mountain called Kashena}. It once s9 happened that- 
# ship sailing in this latitude had sight of the mountain and shaped 
her course for it; and failing in with tbeland, sent a boat on shore 
with hands to cut wood. ‘Tbe men kindled a fire and saw silver run 
from it which plainly indicated there was a mine of this metal in 
that place; they shipped, therefore, as much of the earth or-ore as they 
thought fit, but as they were proceeding on their voyage, they mot 
with such a storm that, to lighten the ship, they were under the 


arora 
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necessity of theowing all the ore vahoacd: Since that timo, the 
mountain bas been carefully sought for, but has never again been 
. seen.” 

Possibly some island iu the Nicobar group is. here referred to. 
The name of the movutain resembles-that of theisland-of “Katehall,’* 
and, as will be seen presently in the extract from Hamilton's Voyages, 
quiokallver is said to have beon found in these parts. In those days the 
Andamays aud Nicobaxs seem to have been hopelessly mixed together, 
and in the rocks of the Andamans there is nothing to lead’us $6 sup- 
pose that either silver or quicksilver will be found. 


Marco Polo passed by the Andamans in 1290, and writes :— 

. © Angamanain is_a very long island. “The people are without a 
king, and are idolaters, and no better than .wild beasts. And I 
assuzo you all the mon of this island of Arigamanain have heads 
like dogs, and teeth and. eyes likewise ; in fact, in the faco they are 
just like big mastiff dogs. They have a quantity of spices: -but. they 
are a most ernel generation, and eat everybody that they can catch, 
if not of their own race. “They live. on flesh.and rice and milk, and 
have fraits different from any of ours.’? 


_ The whole account is evidently from hearsay, being utterly incor. 
rect. and absurd. “ Such accounts are the basis of most of our informa- 
tion regarding the Andamans till recent times. -Colonel Yule, in his 
* Marco Folo” writes: 

« Abraham Rogers tolls us that the Coromandel Bratmins used to 
say that the Rakshasas or demons had their abode ‘ on the island of 
Andamin, lying on the route from Pulicat to Pegi,’ and also that 
they were man-eaters.. This would-be very. curious if it were a genuine 
old Brahminical Saga ; but I fear it, may have been gathered from the 
Arab Seamon..’ Still, it is remarkable -that a-strange, weird-looking 
island, which rises, covered with forest, a steep and regnlar voleanic 
cone, siraight out. ofthe deep sea ta. the eastward of tho Andaman 
group, bears, dhe name of Narkandam in which one cannot but recog- 
nisé-‘ Nacik?.S Hell? Can it be that, mold times,..but still contems 
‘porary “with Hinds navigation, this. volcano was active,.and that soma 
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Brahmin Saint Brandon recognised in it thé mouth of Hell, congenial 
to the Rakshasas of the adjacent group ?”’ 

‘In the above, Colonel Yule was misled by the genoral idea that 
Narcondam was a voicanic cone, and kad been anactive volcano. His 
note is, Kowever, of importance as showing that the Andamans were on 
atrade route, and therefore a convenient rendezvous for pirates who 
wished to prey on the trade; also, that the existence of the aborigines 
and their hostility.to all comers was even then well-known, 





Friar Odoric passed the Andamans in-about 1322, and mixes up 
all the tales of the Andamanese, Nicobareso, and the cannibal Battas 
of Sumatra, calling the people dog-faced, cannibals, also traders, etc. ; 
he did not touch at the islands. 

Ut is probable that the ferocious cannibalism of the Battas of Sum- 
atia wae then known, and the Andamanese being so hostile to all stran- 
gers, and having the custom ii-certain parts of burning the bodies of 
their dead enemies, they ware ¢alled cannibals too. 


Nicolo Conti (circa: 1440) mentions the Andaman Tslanis, He 
calls them “ Andaniania,” which he explains to mean the “Island of 
Gold,” and gives their circumference at 800 miles. He speaks of a lake 
with peculiar virtues existing on tho islands, says the inhabitants are 
‘gannibals, and adds that no travellere touch here unless driven to do 
so by bad weather ;--for; when taken, they are torn to ees: and 
devoured by these cruel savages. 

No gold has yet been found on the ‘Andamans, nor is there any tea- 
son to suppose that it. will be found. .No'such lake exists, though the 
story has found credence in our own time, because the Andamanese 
speak of lakes ia the interior” Thése;. being investigated, are found to 
pe the smallest swampy pools. . 

‘With vefercnce to the tale in Hareee Voregsi and. the statement 
of Nicolo Conti, Dr. J; Anderson observes : 

“This myth expired very slowly, and existed dows to the end of 
the 17th-contury. “Dr, Careri’s (Giro del Mondo, +. ILI, page 290) 

. notiee of it is améng the last, bat he gives the English the credit of 
having originated. it, but when, he does not say. 
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“The story related by him was, that a an. Bnglish ship having heen 
driven to take shelter from 4 storm, not at the Andamans, but at the 
Nioobars, to the south of them, a native, who had. taken some fresh 
water on board the ship, spilt some on the anchor, the iron of which 
was turned into gold. wherever the water had touched. it. The crew 
after they bad learnt from the native that the water came from a well : 
in the’ island, killed him { 

« This report of-the gold-producing quality. of the’ ‘Water, Gemilli 
Careri says, he had been told ow high Sti ithérity,” bid led the Datoh to 
appropriate the Nicobars towards the end. of the 17¢h century.” — 

Such legends led to Dr. Helfer’s unfortunate expedition, to the 
Andamans in 1889. 


. Cesare Federici, in 1560, maiitions ‘the ferocity. of the Andamanzse, 
pud.the following extract is given from Hamilton’s account of the East, 
Indies. (Pinkerton’s Vol. Vili, pages 430, 431.) 

« The Islands opposite to the coast of Tenasserim are.the Anda- 
mans. They lie about eighty. Jeagues off, and are surrounded by many 
dangerous banks and rocks; theyre all inhabited with cannibals, 
who are so fearless;:that they ail swim off to a boat. if she sipptoach 
near the shore, and attack her with their wooden weapons, notwith- 
standing. the superiority. of numbers in the boat; and the advantages of 
missive arms of iron,: steel, and fire, 

“I knew one Fergueson,.who. commanded ‘a Ship’ from Fort St. 
George, bound from. Malacca to. Bengal in company with another. ship, 
going too near one.of. the Andaman. Islands, was driven, bythe force 
of a strong current, on-some rooks, and the ship los€.. The other. ship 
was driven through’ a-channel between two-of Thacaamd-islends, and 
was not able to assist: the shipwreoked men, bat neither Fonguason. nor 

‘any of his people were ever more heard-of; 7 Which gave.geound to” eon: 
jeoture that they were all devoured, by. those savii 

“T saw one of the natives of those islands af: $Giced, inanno 1694, 
He.was then about forty years of age. .The Andautaners had a yearly 
custom to. come to the Nicobar Islands, with a great umber of stall 
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they could overcome. The Nicobarians again joined their forces, and 
gave the cannibals battle, when they met with them, and one time 
defeated them, and gave no quarter to the Andamaners, This man 
above mentioned, when a boy of ten or. twelve years of ag>, accom- 
pauied his father in the wars, and was taken prisoner, and his youth 
recommending him to mcroy, they saved his life, and made him a 
slave. After he continued so three or four years, he was carried ‘to 
Atcheen to be sold for cloth, knives, and tobacco, which are the com- 
modities most wanting on the Nicobars, The Atcheoners being Moham- 
medans, this boy’s patron brod him up in that religion, and some years 
after, bis master dying gave him his freedom; he having a great desire 
to sce his native country, took a praw, and the months of December, 
January, and February, being fair weather, and the sea smooth, he 
ventured to the sea, in order to go to his own country, from the Islands 
_ of Gomas and Pulleywey, which lie near Atcheen. Here the southern- 
most of the Nicobars may be seen, and so one island may be seen from 
‘another from the southernmost of those to Chetty-Andaman, which is 
the southernmost of the Andamans, which are distant from Atcheen 
about an hundredjeagues., Arriving among his relations, he was made 
welcome, with great demonstrations of joy to see him alive, whom 
they expected to have been long dead. 
« Having retained his native language, he gave them an account of 
his adventures; and, as the Andamaners have uo notion of Deity, he 
acquainted them with the knowledge he had of a God, and would have 
persuaded his countrymen to learn of him the way to. sdore God, and 
to obey his laws, but he could make no converts. When he had stayed 
a month or two, he took leave to be gone again, which they permitted, 
on condition that.be would return. He brought along with him four 
or five hundredweight of quicksilver, and be said that-some of the 
, Andaman Islands abound in that commodity. He had made several 
voyages thither before I saw him., and always brought some quick- 
silver along with him. Some~ ‘Mohammedaa Fakirs would fain have 
accompanied him in his veyages, but he would never suffer them, 
benause, he said, he could not engage for their safety among his 
countrymen. When I saw bita he was in company with a Seid, mien. 
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I carried a passenger to Surat, aud from whom I had this account.of 
his adventures.” 


The origin for such an extraordinary fable it is difficul: to give. 
As we know well, the Andamanese are not, and never have been, 
cannibals, and their canoes and habits, us well as their intellects, are 
such as to put any idea of such voyaging out of the question. - No man 
eould cross the Ten Degree Channel with a load of quicksilver, in an 
Andamanésd canoe, except by the merest chance. From my personal 
experience with “ travelled?’ Andamanese I am aware that, given the 
necessary ideas, they are quite: capable of inventing such a fable ; buts 
from the fact that Mr. Man assures me thatthe tradition still exists 
on the Car Nicobar, that raids were made there by the Andamanese, 
who are fairly accurately deseribad, I should suppose. that Malay pi- _ 
yates with Andamanese slaves on hoard have raided, and enslaved, the 
Nicobarese also. : 

The story would seem to have filtered through several people, and 
the quicksilver part, and travelling from’ Afcheen, can only refer, if it 
be true at all, tothe Nicobars. It appears as if the present’ was the out- 
come of many stories mixed together, in which the Andamawed Nioo- 
bar Islands, and their very different inhabitants are confused, and the 
few facts thero may be in it, have been overlaid with a great deal. of 
invention. ; a 

Colonel Cadell, who was for twelve years Chief Commissioner of 
the Andaman and Nicobar Islands, characterised the story to me, aa 
“the lying invention of an Arab Sheikh, who did not want the truth 
known about the slave he had kidnapped.’”. ‘ 

Tn. 1788-89 the Government of Bengal sought to astablish in the 

“Andamax Islands a penal colony associated with a harbour of refuge. 
Lieutenant Colebrooxe of the Bengal Engineers, and Lieutenant Archi~ 
bald Blair of the Indian Navy, wore sent to siirvey and report. The 
result of their report was that 4 Settlement was ostablished by Lieu- 
tenant. Blair, in September, 1789, ori Chatham Island, on the south- 
east bay of the Great Andaman, uow.called Port Blair, but then eilled 
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To us, who followed in the footsteps of these officers at an interval 
of over 60 years, and with greatly improvel moans of emnmnunication 
with India, and far superior appliances for forming » Settlement. it 
has always been a matter of admiration to notice how carefully their 
work was done, and how simply and yet low absolutely corroctly their 
notes were recorded. ‘That both officers were men of first class ability, 
there can bo no doubt ; and it is to be regretted that so few records of 
their work in the Andamans can now be found. 


Extracts from Lieutenant Colebrooke’s Journal of a voyage to the 
Andaman Islands (1789-90.) 


£0th December, 1789.— We sailed from Diamond Island st about 
11 o’clock. 

21st December.—At daybreak this morning we found ourselves 
(in the Atalanta) about three leaguos to the westward of Preparis 
td, At about 11 o’clock the man at the masthead discovered the 
Cocos Ids. ahead. In the evening we had passed the Cocos, and were 
in sight of Narcondam, about 20 leagues, E. 8. E. 

99nd December.—-In the morning we saw the Saddle Mountain 
ae the Great Audaman Id. Wo steered south daring the whole 

day and passed the cluster of Ids. called Archipelago, on the Fast 

side of the Great Island. They are all covered with wood, and some 
are surrounded by rocky cliffs. . About 6 P.w. we weathered the south- 
ernmost of these islands and bore away West by South for Port Corsi- 
wallis;* but night coming on, the Captain thought it Lest to lay to for 
the night, and not to run into a strange harbour in the dark. 

28rd Deeember.—About four in the morning we made sail and 
entered the Harbour called Port Cornwallis at about 8 o’clock. Here 
we found the Perseverance and Ariel at anchor ; likewise the Ranger 
and Viper, which last vessel had overtaken us and run in during the 
night. 





* This, it must be remembered, is the modern Port Blair. 
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Zath i Desenthar-2 Oa D—~and — went up the Harbour 
in a boat to the distance of about 8 miles. We. saw upon a rocky 
point about tweuty oe thirty of the natives: they appeared to be quite 
naked and besmeared with mud. 

25th December.—Went on shore upon Chatham Id. to take 
views. This is 4 very small Id. near the entrance of the Harbour 
where Mr. Blair, the Marino Surveyor, has lately erected a small house 
with wood and canvas. He has already cleared away a great dea! of 
the wood on the 1d, and planted a small garden. : 

26th December. —Went in company with Commodore Jonnpailts 

up tho Harbour. We had in the barge one of the natives,’ who some 
time ago had been taken in a skirmish by the people of the Viper, 
He had the mark of @ pistol ball which hed gone through his nose, and 
put out one of his eyes. He appeared to he very cheerful, and‘ quite 
reconciled to his captivity. It appears that when the Raager and 
Viper Brigs first entered this Harbour the natives were oxtremely 
hostile: they attacked the boats which went ashore for water, and even. 
ventured to approach the vessels and discharged their arrows at them. 
- One of the crew had an arrow shot through bis shoulder, and prob- 
ably some would have lost their lives, had -not the timely discharge of 
two or threo muskets put a stop to their attack. In one of these skir- 
mishes a native was unfortunately killed, upon which the rest ran off, 
making the most doleful lamentations. ; 

We sailed up to the furthest extremity of the Harbour about five 
or six miles and entered a creek which had the appearance of a river; 
but when we had rowed up about two miles through mangroves and 
thickets, and not finding the water in the least sweeter, we concluded 
that it was only a salt creek, which-probably terminated a little farther. 

. Phe shores on each side were lined with mangroves, except in two or 
three places, where the ground was high and covered with trees. 

We went-ashore to look at a hut which appeared to be inhabited, 
but we found it deserted. It was a most wretched little shed, bitilt of 
sticks and leaves. We found in it some bones, which appeared tc be 
those of a wild hog, suspended to the roof by strings. The ground 

“about the hut was strewed with the shells of oysters, mussels, cockles, 
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and other shell-fish. In retuming down the ereck, we discovered one 
of the natives ina tree. The instant he pereeived us he ran down 
with as much agility as amogkey, making a great noiso, and calling to 
tivo others who were below. One of iliem we took to be a woraan, by 
her voice, as wo could nut see her. The Commodore threw ashore two 
or three cocoa-nuts as a token of friendship, bué the boat being very 
near the shore they did not venture at first to pick them up. We rowed 
away a little, and one-of them came slowly towards the cocoa nuts till, 
being neax enough, he snatched them up eagerly and ran off. It sp- 
pears that cocoa-nuts do not grow here, at least we have not yel dis- 
covered any. Those which were given to the natives were brought by 
the Ranger from the Niccbars. We dined on cur retarn upon a 
small hill which had been called Mount Pleasant. It commands an 
extensive view of tho harbour and the country around. Tn the alter- 
noon. we returned towards the ship, but seeing one of the natives on 
shore wo stopped a few minutes to hold a conference with liu. Ue 
was a man of the middle size and tolerably well shaped. His wool was 
robbed with a kind of red earth, an‘ the rest of his body smeared with 
mud. He wore round his neck and Icft arm a kind of ornament which 
looked like a fringe of dried grass. He appeared very cautious of ap- 
proaching us; probably, for fear of being seized ; however, he allowed 
Mr. K ——— to draw near him, and readily exchanged his bow and 
arrows fora knife which was presented to him, He had under his arm 
a small basket into which he deposited everything that was givea to 
him, We gave him some handfulls of biscuit: and, on rowing away, 
we saw him sit down on the rock and cat of it with great avidity. 

27th December.—This morning the Banger Snow sailed for 
Bengel. She was scut with despatches by Commodore Coruwallis to 
the Governor-General of Bengal. A native who had been on board of 
this vessel about three weeks, and -who appeared to be perfectly recon- 
ciled and pleased with his new mode of living, was left on board of 
our ship. At the same time the Commodore gave orders that if he 
wished to go on shore and return to his countrymen an opportunity 
should be given him to desert; he was ueccrdingly put into a boat and 
sent ashore, There happened to be at this time a few of the natives 


+? 
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in sight, and we desired him to go and join them. He seemed to be 
actuated by a sudden impuise of joy at scoing them. He sprung ous 
of the boat and flung down bis hat and ran towards them. They did 
not immediately recogpise hint for one of their countrymen, as he had 
been clothed on board the Ranger with a jacket and trousers. He 
soon disencumbered himself from his clothes, aud returned to that 
state of nature which he had from his infancy been accustomed to, 
‘They immediately seemed te congratulate him upon his safe escape, 
and they all together ran into the weeds. 

28th December.—Nothing material oceurred this morning, In 
the afternoon the Commodore, ete., rowed toward the voeky point, and 
held a conference with the same native whom we visited on the 26th. 
He was sitting upon the rocks with a fire, at which he had been roast 
ing some sheli-fish. THe was attended by a woman and girl, hoth per- 
‘feetly naked and their skius daubed with mud. 

29th December.—This morning the natives showed an inclination 
to ba vory hostile and mischievous, The Commodore had an interview 
with severai of them in a little Bay on the Eastern side of the Harbour. 
hey appeared at first perfectly good-humoured. Presently 2 man 
armed with a bow cam down from-ths wood apparently very much 
enraged: he made a great noise and harangued them, as if to spurt tiem 
on to an attack. He discharged an arrow himself, and his example 
was inimediately followed by ali the rest; above fifty arrows ew pver 
the boat and one weut through the awning, Oar people tired a musket 
over their heads. Luekily no person in the beat was burt, and the 
Commodore, not wishing to take advantage of the superior efficacy of 
cour muskets, prevented our men from firing at them and rowed away. 
Some peopie from the 4riel were also attacked near their watering 
place, and seeing themselves closely pressed, were obliged te discharge 
two or three muskets, by which onc of thé natives was killed on 
the spot. We dined upon Mount Pleasant and rowed towards 
the rocky point after dinner. Here we found about twenty of the 
natives assembled. Some drew back into the woods with their bows 
and arrows, others picked-up stones as if to annoy us. They showed 
py their actions a great inclination to be troublesome; but seeing 
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two muskets ready to fire they remained quiet, and we returned to the 
ships.”” 

On the 3ist December Lieutenant Colebrooke visited the Nicobar 
Islands, returning to Port Cornwallis on the 21st February, 1790. 

He notes of the Cingue Islands that they are high and rocky, 
covered with trees and brush-wood, do not appear to be inhabited, and 
some of them appear to be hardiy accessible. 

On the 19th March, 1700, he sailed up the islands, visiting Shval 
Bay, Oyster Bay, where he notes the quantity of good oysters, and 
Port Meadows. He calls this a most capacious and aobie harbour. 

«The shoves of it are mostly lined with mangroves, and the land 
is much Jower than the country about Port Cornwallis, and might prob- 
ably be much sooner brought to a state of cultivation. At the mouth 
of this Bay is a very pleasant looking Id., aad the channel on cach 
side seems to be perfectly navigable. We saw a canoe with foar or 
five of the natives cross over from the small island to ihe muin, and in 
the afternoon we found upon the former a but, which appeared to have 
been vecently deserted. 

93rd March.—This morning we mado a survey of the Harbour, 
by taking bearings and angles in different directions and calculating 
distances by sourd from the report of guns and muskets. We rowed 
out in our small boat toa rocky point at the Northern Entrance of the 
flarbour. Here we stayed about an hour to make our observations 
aud take views. We saw three canoes with aboat tweaty of the natives 
coming reund a point to the Northward, probably with an intention 
to attack us. This induced us to abandon the rock, and we got inte 
our boat. We fixed two muskets in the air for a sigaalof sound. ‘This 
appeured to alarm the natives, for they began rowing back immediately. 
Great numbers of sharks were swimming about, which appeared to be 
very ravenous. (Qn the 24th Mareh, the Middle Strait was examined. ) 

26th March.—This morning we stood over to the Ids. called 
Archipelago, about seven or eight iiles to the Eastward of the main 
Id. We had been informed that there was a tolerable Harbour 
among them. About 11 o’clock we got into this supposed harbour, 
put found that it was totally unfit for the purpose. We saw here two 
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or three canoes with some Caffres. They were busy in fishing ere did 
not appear to take much notice of us, However, in passing a rocky 
point, we saw distinctly with our glasses some of the natives hid smong 
the stones with their bows and arrows. One of them had advance 
into the water, and was calling out to us as loud as he could, Their 
intension was probably to al Hane: some of us on shore, and to attack us 
suddenly if we landed. 

(27th March.—He rowed up the passage inside Colebzooke Island," 
and saw several of the natives’ huts, and near to one there were some 
cocoanut trees, 

28th March Ee went into the Bay between Guitar* and Pass» 
age Islands and anchored.) 

29th March.—We saw two huts, and some of the natives sitting 
under them. Also a canoe with three men, who appeared to be very 
much alarined at the sight of the vessels and were paddling away as 
hard as they could, 

50th March..— We moved this morning to the northern part of the 
‘Bay. A party was sent ashore to look for a watering place. They 
found at last a small well which had been dug by the natives, but the 
water was a little brackish, which prevented our filling the casks. We 
saw some huis and one of theircanoes. In the former were found seve- 
ral skulls and jaw bones of wild hogs, some of which were painted in 
a chequored manner with red. They were strung together with slips 
of rattan and suspended tothe roof. In the canoe were two small pad- 
dies shaped like spades. While the party was on shora looking for 
water the natives were observed from on board the Ronger watch- 
ing their motions aud probabiy meditating an attack, but our party 
was sufliciently strong to encounter a great number of them, having 
six.men arme+i with muskets and bayonets. ‘There wore several path- 
“wavs leading through the woods. 

31st March,—About 11 o’ciock we stood ont of the Bay with the 
sea-breeze. We sailed up the coast about eigkt miles, and anchored in 
the afternoon within half a mile of the shore. Captain K. and 





* These nanies were not known then. 
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Mr, M——- took an airing in the boat and saw a ereat number of the 
natives. They slot about a dozen arrows at the boat, hut not one few 
near enough to do any mischief. A couple of muskets fired over their 
heads induced them to retreat into the woods. The arrows wore pick- 
ed up. from the surface of the water and brought on board. Wef ound 
‘some of them headed with fish bones, which was what we had never 
abserved before. 

(The party then proceeded to Stewart’s Sound, arriving there on 
the 2ud April, They saw a large shark, which they judged to be near 
25 fect in loagth and above four fect in breadth over the shoulders, 
He was spotted like a leopard.) 

8:d April.—We cruized about the Bay to examine it, A boat 
belonging to the Ranger being left upon the spot where the vessel 
had anchored, was attacked by some of the natives in their canves. 
_ ‘They came suddenly out from behind the mangroves aud discharged a 

great number of arrows, some of which went through. the boat’s sail. 
There were only two lascars in the boat, and they had no fire-arms ; 
so that they were obliged to retreat as fast as they could with the loss 
of their grapnei and twenty fathoms of rope. One of the arrows which 
dropped in the hoat measured five feet six inches. 

4th April—A cauoe with two men came off this morning from 
‘the shore. They showed at first an inclination to come on board. We 

bore down to get near them, but when we had got within two hundred 
yards of them they would approach uo nearer, but kept talking to us 
in a loud and angry tone. We heard the voices of some people on 
shore, among whom we could distinguish some women, who were call- 
ing out to them as if apprehensive of their getting into danger and 

wishing them to return. 

We threw overboard two empty bottles which they picked up from 

the water when they had drifted astern to some distance. Finding 

that we could not induce them to come nearer, Mr. W—— with three 

or four men went after them in our boat to endeavour to bring them 

“to .a conference, but in vain. They paddled off as hard as thsg could, 
nor could our boats get near them. While our boat was in pursuié of 

them, we observed their motions from the vessel with our telescopes. 
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They at first appeared to be alarmed, but.soon showed signs of resolu- 
tion and coolness. The foremost man put down his paddle and very 
deliberately baled out the water. He then took up his bow aud arrows 
frot the bottom of the canoe and laid them down by him, The other 
now and then stopped paddling t#%90k behind him, He made signs to 
our people to come on, and at Saif slapped his hand to his posteriora,” 
probably asa mark of contempt. In the afternoon Captain K—— 
and Mr. W+-— went out in the boat; they saw one of the natives upon 
the beach, who called out and made signs to them to come near, but 
it was only with an intention of leading them into a snare, for the boat 
had no sooner appreached within fifty paces of him than Captain K——. 
perecived a number of men laying in ambush under the mangroves, 
When they found themselves detected they rushed out and sent a 
shower of arrows at the boat, some of which flew over it. Two mus- 
kets were fired over their heads, which made them retreat, and our 
people picked up about thirty of their arrows from the water. ‘They 
were all headed with fish bones and sotne were six feet long.* ” 

(On the 6th April they passed close under SaddJe Mountain, esti- 
mated to be not less than 2,500 feet in height. Lieutenant Blair went 
ashore and saw some of the natives, who led at his approach. 

On the 7th April they discovered the present Port Cornwallis. 
Lieutenant Blait, with the-Ranger and Viper, went in to survey and 
examine it. Lieutenant Colebrooke proceeded to Bengal.) 


The following points in the above Journal call for note:— | 

The usual hostile attacks by the aborigines commenced as soon as 
Lientenant Blair arrived, and were stopped in each instance by a dis- 
charge of fire-arms with fatal effect. There can be no doubt that, be- 
fore this, these savages knew and dreaded fire-arms. 

_, Tt was observed that no cocoa-nut palms grew in the Harbour, and 
the nuts were accordingly used as presents-to the aborigines, in the 
hope of establislring friendly relations with them. 

The description of the savage met with on the 6th December, 
1789, proves him to have been what is now known as a “ Jarawa,” and 
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this is substantiated by Lieutenant Colebrocke’s subsequent. account 
written in 1794.. (This is inserted and commented on later.} 

The Snow Reuxger. “it may not be generally known that a 
“Snow”? was a craft frequently met with in the 17th and 13éh cer ta- 
ries, and was a brig, which had her Boom Mainsail set on a try sail 
mast, instead of, as in the present way; on the must itself. 

‘Lieutenant Colebrooke does riot seen. to have noticed the differ- 
ences between the aborigines he came. in contact with in Port 
Cornwallis and the others, belonging to other tribes, whom he met 
with farther North. The gesture of contempt, mentioned in the Diary 
for the 4th of April, is peculiar to the North Andaman Group of Tribes. 
Tt will be observed that a. few isolated cocoa-nut palms then existed at 
the Andamanese villages. ; : : 

In 1794 Lieutenant R. H. Colebrooke published dn the Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal the following monograph on the Anda- 
manese, which is of the highest importance, being the first really care- 
ful and trustworthy account we have of these people. 

On the Andaman Islands. By Lieutenant R. H. Colebrooke, 
1794. : 

“Tbe Andamar Islanis are situated on the castern side of the Ray 
of Bengal,* extending from North Latitude 10°, 89’, to 18°.40’.. Their 
Longitude is from -92° 8 to 92° 69’ Bast of Greenwich. The Great 
Andaman, or that portion of the land hitherto so called, is about one. 
hundred and -forty-tive British miles in length, but. not more than 
twenty in the broadest parts. “Its coasis are indented by several deep 





“76 is pevhaps a wonder that islands eo oxtensira, and lying in the track of so many ships 
should have been, till of late. years, so Tittle known: that while the countrios by whieh they are 
alarceti encizcled, haze Leer incressing in popnlation and wealth, ¢ been from tins immemorial 
ina state of teleratle civilization, these isiunds <l:ould have semained in.a state of nature, and their 
iubalitants plangod in the groseest ignorance and barbarity. Tho wild appearance of the country, 
wand, the ontractabie and ferocious disposition of the natives, have heen the sanses. probably, which 
have deferred navigators from frequenting thom ; and tirey have jusily dreaded a ahinwreck at the 
Andarcans more than the danger of foundering in the ocean ; for although it ix highly probable 
that im the course of timo many vessels have heen wrecked upon their coasts, au instance does” not 
crear of auy of the crews being saved, or of a single person revatning ty give any account of sue}. 
a divasiar. : nee 
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Lays, affording excellent harbours, and it is intersected by many vast 
inlets and creeks, one of which has been found to run quite through, 

and is navigable for small vessels. The Little Andaman is the more 
southerly of the two, and lies within thirty leagues of the island Oar 
Nicobar. ~ 

\_ Tts length is 28 miles by 17 in breadth, being more compact, 
but dees Hotafford any harbour, although tolerable anchorage is 
found near its shores... The former is surrounded by a great number of 
smaller islands. 

The shores of the main isiand, and indeed of all the resi, are in 
some parts rocky, and in a few places are lined with a smooth and 
sandy beach, where boats may easily land. The interior shores 
of the bays and creeks are almost invariably lined with mangroves, 
prickly fern, and a species of wild rattan ; whilo the inland parts are 
covered with a variety of tall trees, darkened by the intermixture of 
creepers, parasite plants, and underwood; which form altogether a 
vast and almost impervious forest, spreading over the whole country. 
The smaller islands are equally covered with wood; they mostly 
contain hills ‘of a moderate height; but. the main island is distin- 
guished by a mountain of prodigious bulk, called from its shape the 
Saddle Peak ; itis visible in clear weather at the distance of twenty- 
five leagues, being nearly two thousand four hundred feet-in perpen- 
dicular height, There are no rivers cf any size upon these islands, 
but a number of small rills pour down from the mountains, affording 
good water, and exhibiting in their descent over the rocks a variety 
of little cascades, which ave overshaded by me se naa 

“wouds. 

The soil is various in different part of these islands ; ;* consisting 
of biack rich mould, white aud dark coloured clays, light sandy soil, 
clay mixed with pebbles of different colours, red and yellow earth ; but 
the biack mould is most common. Some white cliffs are met with 





* Tam indebted to Major Kyd and Captain Archibald Blair. for many. of the sabsequent 
remarks. The latter was employed by Government in saxreying these islande, and has the 
oredii of having furniched the first complete and correst chart of the Audainans. 
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pee the shores, aan ‘appear to have hese originally clay, with 
mixture of saad, hardened by. time infe the cousisteuce of stone, 
bat might be cut, and would probably answer for buiidiag n 

Near the southern extremity of the grest isl: and, whore it is mouh- 
taincus and rocky, some indiostions of minevale have apprared, par- 
dioularly of tin. - There is also a kind of freestone. containing x yellow 
shining epar, resembling gold-dust. Some of the bills bordering the 
coasts exhibié blue sehistous strata at their bases, with the breccia, 
or pudding stone ; aud seme specimens of red ochre have been found, 
not unlike cinoabar. 

The exteusive forests with which these islands are over-run pro- 
“duce-a variety of trees. fit for building, sad many other purposes. 
The mest common are the poor, dammer, and oii trees ; ved word, 
abouy, cotton-tree, and buddawn or almond-tree, soundry, chingry, 
and dindy, Alexandrian laurel, poplar, and. a tree resombling the 
satin-wood ; bamboos, end piaas, vith whish the natives make their 
bows; .cutch, affording the extract called Terra Japonica; the Mei- 
lori, or Nicobar bresd-frait; aloes, ground rattans, and a variety of 
shrubs, 

A fow. fevit trees bave been found in a wild state ; but it ts ce~ - 
_markable that cocoa-nuts, so commen in cther tropical countries, are 
“pare almost unknown. Many of the trees afford timbers and planks 

fit for the consiraction of ships, and others might answer for raxsts. 
A tree grows here to an enormous size, one having bean found to 
measure thirty fest in circumference, producing a very rich dye, that 
might be of use in manufactures. 





The only quadzupeds yet discovered is these isiands are wild 
hogs, monkeys, ard tats. Quanas and various reptiles abound ; 
among the latter isthe green snake, very vovomous ; centipedes oi ten 
inches long, and scorpions. 


A variety of birds are seen in the woods ; tle most common are 
pigaons, crows, paroquets, kingfisbers, curlews, fish-hawks, and ow'as, 
A species of humming bird, whose notes are rot unlike the cuckea, is 


frequeniy heard in the night. 
a3 
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The principal caverns and and recesses, composing part of the coast, 
give shelter tthe birds thai Uuild edible nests; an article ot 
commerce in the China market, where they are sold at a very high 
price. It has been thought that these nests are formed from a 
glucinous matier exuding from ibe sides of the caverns where these 
bisds, during their nidification, resort. It is not known whether they 
emigrate ; but the pericd of their iueubation takes place in December, 
and continues till May. Not raore than two white spotless eves have 
been found ia their nests; but they have been further supposed to 
breed monthly, 

The harbours and inleis from the sea are Plentifully stocked with 
a variety of fish ; such as mullets, soles, pomfret, rock-fish, skate, 
gurnards, sardines, roeballs, sable, shad, aloose, cockup, grobers, seer- 
fish, old wives, yellow tails, ena ppers, devil-fish, cat-fish, prawns, 
shrimps, cray-fish, and many others, and a Species resembling the 
whalo, and sharks of an enormous size, sre metwith A varioty of 
thell-fish are found onthe reefs, and in some places oysters of an exs 
cellent quality,. Of the many madrepores, corallines, zoophytes, and 
shells, none have been yet discovered bub snob as are found elsewhere, 


The Andaman Islands are inhabited by a race of men the least 
civilized, perhaps, in the world ; being nearer to a state of nature than 
any people we read cf. Their colour is of the darkest hue, their 
stature in general small, and their aspect uncouth. Their limbs are 
ill-formed and slender, their hellies prominent, and, like the Africans, 
they have woolly heads,* thick lips, and flat noses. 

They go quite naked, the women wearing only at times a kind 











* In this vespect they: differ:from all the various tribes inhabiting the continent of Asia, or 
iia islands. "A atory.in somewhere told ofx ship fall of African slaves, cf both sexes, having been 
castaway at the Ardamuus; and that having put to death their masiers and tho ship’s crew, they 
apread themselves over, and peapled the country. - ‘This ators does not appear tc have becn well 
anthentieated, norhave Igyer met with the particular author who relates it. They bave been 
asserted by “tome to be cannibals, and by athers (cide Captain Hamiltun’s Voysza, and all the 
Geographical Dictionaries) te be a harroless dna incfensive people, living ebiefly on rive and 
vecelahles, That they are cannibals has never heen folly proved, althongh from their eruel and 
sanguinary disposition, great veracity, and cunning medee of lying in ambush, there is reason to 
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of tassel, or fringe, round the middle ; which is intended. merely for 
ornamen , as they do not betray any signs of bashfulness when seen 
without it. : on : 

‘The men. are cunning, crafty and revengeful; and frequently 
express their aversion to strangers in a loud and threatening tone of 
voice, exhibiting various signs of defiance, and expressing their con- 
tempt by the most indecent gestures. At other times they appear 
quiet and docile, with the most insidious intent. They will affect to 
enter into a friendly conference, when, after receiving with a show of 
humility whatever articles may be presented to them, they set up a 
shout, and discharge their arrows atthe donors. On the appearance 
of a vessel or boat, they frequently lie in'‘ambush among the trees, 
and send one of their gang, who is genorally the oldest among them, 
to the water’s edge, to. endeavour by friendly signs to allure the 
strange:s on shore. Should the ere ~ venture to land without arma, 
they instantly rush out frova their’ king places, and attack them. 
In these skirmishes they display muc ‘2solution, and will sometimes 
plunge. into the water to seize the boat ; and they have been known 
even to discharge their arrows while in the: act of swimming. Their 
mode of life is degrading to human nature, and, like brutes, their 








suspect, that in atta king stranyere they are frequently impelled by hunger, as they invariably 
put to death the unfortavate victims who fall under their hands. No positive instance, bowever, 
bas been known of their cating the flesh of their anemies ; although the bodios of some, whom 
they have kilied, have heen found mangled and torn. It sould be difficult to account for their 
unremitting hostility tostrangers, without ascribing this as the cause, unless the story of their 
origins a8 above-mentioned, sbould be true ; in which oase they might probably retain a tradition 
of having oner been iv a state of slavery. This. in some degree would account for the rancour 
and enwity they shew ; and they would nesorally wage perpetual war with those whom they 
might suspect weré come to invade their country, oy enslave them again. 

1s would appear that theso islands were known to the ancients (sce Major Rennel's Memoirs, 
Introduction, page XXXIX p. They are mentioned, | helieve, by Mareo Polo; and in the 
ancient avcoun7s of India and China, by two Mahommedan travellers, who went to those parts 
in the nix’ century (translaied from the Arabic by Husebias Renandot ) may be even the 
following c rota account: “ Beyond these two islands ( Nejabalus, probably Nicobars) ties the 
sea of Andamon ; the people on this const est human flesb quite caw; their complezion is black, 
their hair ‘rizzled, their countenance and eyes frightfal, their feet are very large and almost a 
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whole time is spent in search of food. They have yet madg no 
attempts to cultivate their lands, ‘but live entirely upon what they can . 
‘pick up, or<iill, In the morning they rub their skins with mud, and 
- wallow in it like baffaloes, to prevent the annoyance of: insects, and 
daub their woolly heads with red ochre, or oinnabar. ‘thus attired, 
they walk forth to their different occupations. The women bear the 
greatest part of the drudgery in collecting food, repairing to the reefs 
* at the recess of the tide, to pick up shell-fish, while the men are hunt- 
ing in the woods, or wading in the water to shoot fish with their bows 
and arrows.. ‘hey are very dexterous at this extraordinary mode of 
fishing ; which they practise also at night, by the light of a torch. In 
their excursions through the woods, a wild hog sometimes rewards their 
toil, and affords them a more ample repast. They broil their meat or 
fish over-a kind of grid; mea of bamboos 3 but use no salt, or any 
other seasoning. an a : 


The Andamaners displ at times much colloquial vivacity, and 
-are fond of singing and dan. “48; in which amusements: the women 
equally participate. Their language is rather amooth than guttural ; 
and their melodies are in the nature of recitative and chorus, not. un- 
pleasing. In dancing, they may be said to have improved on the 
strange republican dance asserted by Voltaire to have bean exhibited 
in England: “Ou dansant & la ronde, chagun donne des coups de , 
pieds a son voisin, et. en regcit sutant.’ The Andamaners likewise - 
dance in a ring, each alternately kieking and slapping his own breech, 
ad libitum. Their salutation is performed by lifting up a leg “and 
smacking with their hand the lower part of the thigh. - 

Their dwellings are the most wretched hovels imaginable. An 
Andaman hut may be considered the rudest and most imperfect at+ 
tempt of the human race to procure shelter from the weather; and 
answers to the idea given by Vitruvius, of the buildings “ected by 
the carliest inhabitants of the earth. ‘Three or four sticks me planted 
in the ‘ground, and fastened together ‘at the top, in the form of s 
cone, over which a kind of thatch is formed with the branches and 
~ leaves’ of trees: An opening is left on one side, just large enpuch to 
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creep into ; and the ground beneath is strewed with dried leaves, upon 
whieh they. lie. In these huts are frequently found the sculls of wiid 
hogs, suspended to the roofs. 

Their canoss are hollowet out of the trunks of trees by means of 
fire and instruments of stone, having no iron in use amongst them, 
except such utensils as they have procured from the Europeans and 
sailors who have lately visited these islands ; or from the wrecks of 
vessels formerly stranded on their coasts. They use also rafts made 
of bamboos to transport themselves across their harbours, or from one 
igland to another. ‘Their arms have already been mentioned in part ; 
I need only add that their bows are remarkably loug, and of an un- 

‘common form ; their arrows are headed with fish bones, or the tusks- 
of wild hogs ; sometimes merely with a sharp bit of wood, hardened in 
the fire ; but these are sufficiently destructive. They use also a kind _ 
of shield; and one or two other weapons have been seen amongst 
them. Of their implements for fishing and other purposes, little can 
be said. Hand nets of different sizes are used in catching the small 
fry; and a kind of wicker-basket, which they carry on their 
packs, serves to deposit whatever articles of food they can pick 
up. A few specimens of pottery-ware have been seen in these 


islands. 


The climate of the Andaman Islands is rather milder than in 
Bengal. The prevailing winds are the south-west and north-east 
monsoons, the former éommeneing in May, and bringing in the rains ; 
which continue to fall with equal, if-not greater; violence till Novem- 
ber. At this time the north-east winds begin to blow, accompanied 
likewise by showers, but giving place to fair and pleasaut weather 
during the rest of the year. These winds vary but little, and are 
interrupted only at times by the land and sea-breezes. _ The tides 
are regular, the floods setting in from the west and rising eight, 
feet at the springs, with little variation in different parts. On 
the North-east ‘coast it is high water at the full and change 
of the moon at 8° 83’, The variation of the needle ig 2° 3’ 30”. 


easterly. 
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SPECIMEN OF THE ANDAMAN LANGUAGE. 


Andaman Island, or native country, _ 


Ant. . . 
Ant, white, in es ‘winged state F 
Arrow < . ‘ : 
Arm ‘ ‘ 2 F 

Bat : 

Bamboo. . - 

Bangle, . : ‘ . 
Basket F ‘ : : ° 
Black ; . 7 ° 


-Blood: n . “ge . . 
Bead . . . ech ce 
To Beat . ° . . . 


Belly . ee: . .- 


To Bind . Ban) i . ’ 
Bird ‘ ‘ we 2, ‘ 
To Bite. . . . . 
Boat 

Boar 7 
Bow are P . . a 
Bow-string . ‘ ° . 
‘Breast : ‘ : . . 
Bone . ’ . . . 
Charcoal . ‘ . 

Chin : axegte F 

Cold 7 . 
‘Cocoa-nut. 7 ‘ ‘ 
Cotton cloth . . 


To Cough . 7 . . . 
Crow mous we 
ToCut . . 
‘Door ‘ eo ae Pe . 


‘Mincopie, 
Ahooda. 
Doughay. J. 
Butiohie. J. 
Pilie, J. 
Vilvila. B. 
Otallie. J. 
Alai. 

Teregay. 
Cheeghoooga. 
Cochengohee. J. 
Tahee. J. 
Ingo taheya. J. 
Napoy. J. 
Totoba oto goley toha. 
Lohay. J. 
Moepaka, B. 
Laceay. 

Stohee, 

Tongie, _ 
Geetahic, 

Cah. oT. 
Geotongay, J. 
Wehee. 

Pitang, = J, 
Choma. 
Bollatee. 
Pangapee, 
Ingotahey. J, 


K, 


.- Nohay, J. 


Hojeeha, 


Tang. 2B, 
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To Drink . 

Earth - : . 

Ear . é f o 
To Eat . 
Elbow 

Eye 

Finger 

Fire 

Fish 

Fish-hook . 

Flesh 

Foot 

Friend 

Frog 


Goat , re : . 
ToGo. : : Fs 
Grass P ‘ ‘ : 
Hair . : ‘ ; 
Hand 


Bea : fee 


Honey 
Hot 
fouse . : F 3 
Jack Fruit 
Jackal 
Tron, or any metal 
Kiss 
Knee 
To Laugh \ 
Leaf of a Tree . : . 
Leg ; : ; ; 
Man - . ; “i 


Meengchee. 


. Totengnangee, 
Quaka. gq. 
Ingelholiah. 

» Mohalajabay. 
Jabay. a. 


Momay. J. 
Mona. 
Nabohes. 


Aiabea. B. 


‘Woohee, 
Gookee. J. 
- Padoo. 
. Etolay. J. 


Kokee. 
« Oosseema. 
« Tohobea. 


.« Ottee. J. 
or Monie. J. 


Gonie. 
Tabay. J. 


Hooloo, B. 
- Beaday. J. 
Abay. 
Omay. ¥ 
Dohie. - 
Ttolie, J. 
Ingolay, J. 
Onkeomai. 


- Tongolie. B 


Chigie, 
Camolan. 


i 


“) Dorkax.———-J—- 
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Moon 
Mosquito 
Mouth © 
Nail 

Neck 

Net 

Nose 
Paddle or 
Pain 

Palm 
Paper 

Pike 
To-Pinch . 
\ Plantain-tree 
Pot 

To Pull 
Rain 

Red 

Road 

Yo Run 


“Po Seratch . . 


Seed 
Sheep * 
Smoke 
To Sing 


. To Sit down | 


Shadow. . 
To Bleep . 
-Wflo Sneeze 

To Spit 

To Swim . 





_ Tabie. 


Hohenangee. 
Morna. 
Mobejedanga. J. 
Tohie, J. 
Botolee. J. 
Mellee. 


Mecal. 

Alooda. 

Dolai. 

Pangpoy. 

Woohalay. 

Ingee Genécha. J. 
Choleilee, J. 
Bootchoohie. B. 
Totobati Gehooa. 


Oye. 


- Gheallop. 


Echollee. J. 
Gohabela. J. 


= busaiiey aia. I> 


Kheetongay. 
Neena. 


. ‘Boleence, 


Gokobay. . J. 


. -Gongtohee.. 
* Tangtohee. 


Comoha. J. 


, °Oh-cheka, ~ Jd 


Inkahoangy. 
Quaah. J. 








* It way appear cnrprising-that they sbould have oamesfor animals—that are not found in 
their islands, This circumstance may teud to confirm the. story of their origin. 
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To Swallow : : 7 . Beebay. 

Sky ; . vn 4. 2 . Madamo. 

Star F : ‘ > . Chelobay. a. 

Stone ‘ . 7 . . Woolay. 

Sun : - ‘ . * Abay. 

YoTakeup . : : .. Catoha, 

Thigh 2. . . Poye. ; 

Teeth . . . & . Mahoy. 

‘longus. . . Talie. J. 

Thunder and lightning ‘ . Manfay-Maccee. 
“Yo Wash $ Fi . Inga doha. 

Wasps. : ‘ : . Bohomakee. 

To Walk . : . .* . Boony-jaoa. 

Water =. . : F . Migway. 

To Weep . * . : . Oana-wannsh. J. 

Wind. . F . . Tomjamay. 

Wood =. - : : . ‘Tanghee. J. 


(The notes to the above narrative are equally Colebrooko’s with 
the body of it.) 

With regard to this narrative, the following comments are offered : 
By “ prickly pear ” on the banks of the creeks, Colebrooke probably 
meant the species of Phenix, 

The “gold-dust”’ he noticed was probably iron pyrites, and 
the specimens ol “ zed ochre,”’ are red ochre, and not “ cinnabar.” 


Porests.—By Red-wood, Padouk is understood. The abony’ of 
commerce does not exist on the Andamans, nor do Alexandrian. 
liurel, or poplar. Alces also are not indigenous, otherwise the de- 
scription of the jungle i is a very good one. 


Fauna.—Monkeys do not exist on the Andamans. The grec 
snake is probably the Zrimercsurus. The humming-bird with a note 
like a cuckoo has not been met with, two birds being here confounded. 


Aborigines.— Colebrooke bas evident doubts asto their alleged 
12 
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cannibalism, but is-loth to break with former traditions. The idea of 
the Andamanese being the offspring of ship-wrecked slaves he also Yre- 
ceives with caution, but gives reasons for believing it, 

The account shows that Blair was acquainted with two iribes in 
the South Andaman, as can be discerned from the vocabulary given 
and the description of their habits, ete. These two have apparently 
been supposed to be one, but the vocabulary and many of the habits 
refer only to the’JArawa Tribe of the South Andaman, while the in- 
decent gestures of contempt belong to the North Andaman Group 
of Tribes, and the fishing by night probably to the Aka-Béa-da Tribe of 
the South Andaman. The Aka-Béa.da keep their spare meat on a 
bamboo platform, but no Andamanese broils meat on a bamboo grid. 

The dance described is that of the Ongé Group of. Tribes. 

_ The Aka-Béa-da use canoes, the ‘Jdrawas generally use rafts. 
Bo far as I can learn (for-the Andamanese have no recollection of 
the Settlement in 1790), if would appear that at that time the Jira- 
was occupied the South side of the Harbour, and the Aka-Béo-da the 
North side. There were occasional individual friendly relations be- 
tween the members of these two tribes, but they were then, as now, 
generally hostile. It is curious that the tribe most friendly disposed 
towards the Settlement in 1790 should have been the Tribe of Jadra- 
was with whom we have, in the present Settlement, entirely failed to 
establish friendly relations. : 

The “long bows ” mentioned may be the very long and clumsy 
bows of the Jarawa tribe, or the peculiarly shaped Aka-Béo-da bow, 
Colebrooke probably saw both. The tusks of wild hogs were not 


used for arrow heads. 
What Colebrooke (and many others) takes fora “shield” is 


the “dancing board” of the South Andaman Group of Tribes, The 
Javawas have not got this. ae 
Vocabulary.—The first word of this is « Mincopie ” said to sig- 
nify “ The Andaman Islands,” and hevce the name “ Mincopie ” 
given generally to the Andamanese. Colebrooke’s paper was little 
known ,and the name reniained as a puzzle to those who have had to 
do with the Andamanese since the formation of the present Settle- 
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P : 3 ; 
ment in 1858, as the word was unknown to any of the tribes with 
whom we had friendly relations. 

Tappend a list of words of the Ongé Group of Tribes which, allow- 
ing for difference of spelling, correspond with the words in Cole- 


brooke’s Vocabulary : 


Arrow. Bartdi. 
Arm. Onidilé, 
Bamboo Audélé. 
Breast. Gagé. 

Bone. {chin-déngé. 
Chin, Ibi-dingé, 
Drink, to Injoné. 
Earth. Tuténé. 
Ear. . Akwagé, 
Eat, to Onild kwAlébé, 
Eye. Onijébai. 
Finger. Mémé. 
Foot. Mugé. 
Hair. Aadé. 
Hand. Mémé, 
House. Bédai. 

Tron adze. Doi-f. 


Nail, of the finger. 


Mébé-dungé, 


Pinch, to. Oni-ginibé, 
Plantain-tree. Yolaalé, 

Pot. Béachu. 

Road. “‘Ichélé. 

Run, to. Ahd-bélébé. 

Sing, to. Gégababé. 

Sleep, to. Omokdbé. GOmohin. 
Sneeze, to, Echibé, 
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Swim, to. : Ewiné. 
Star. (Moon.) _ Chilémé. 
Sun. Eké. 

_ Teeth. Makwé. 
Water. Ingé. 
Weep, to. Wandabé. 
Canoe of Wood, Daéngé. 


Note. Laugh’? “ Onkeomai,’” resembles a Jarawa word for 
an indecent expression, which may have becn what the person ques- - 
tioned was laughing at. 

* Camolan” as a word for “ Man cannot be traced, hut it 
scems to me that it may hea Jarawa attempt to pronounce “Come 
along,” a sentence the captives must have frequently heard. 

Some of the words appear to me to have been obtained from the 
Aka-Béa-da tribe, and 1 have therefore marked against the words, as 
_ identify them, J, for Jarawa, =nd B. for Aka- Béu-da. 

Some words I recognise as Jirawa, but they have now entirely 
different meanings from those given, and this may be owing to mis- 
understandings on both sides. Thus the word for “ moon”? is given 
as “ star,” 

L do not think this is in the least owing to the language having 
altered during the last hundred years, and I propose, when analysing the 
Vocabularies compiled during the first six years of the existence of 
the present ponal Settlement (1858-64), to show how ludicrously 
wisleading some of these misunderstandings are. Oolebrooke evident- 
ly obtained bis information at second-hand, and the persons from 
whom.he obtaine! it could not have been long enough on friendiy terms 
with the aborigines of any one tribe to have compiled a trustworthy 
vocabulary. The remarkable point about Colebrooke’s paper is that 
it should contain so much that is reliable and correct. 


9° 


The Andamanese are an intensely conservative people, and do 
nut change their customs quickly, even under outside example and 
influence. 


They axe, however, uot very ready to explain these customs, or to 
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enlighten strangers regarding their mode of life (partly from fear of 
ridicule); and, as {am well aware, will, out of sheer love of mischief, 
deliberately give incorreat information, or, es will be pointed out in 
subsequent comments on the Vocabularies, give abusive answers or 
indecent words to persons wisking to learn something of their lan- 
guage. i 

Much of our present information has been collcoted by a careful 
watching of their actions (coupled of course with a knowledge of 
their language), when they were not aware they were being so 
watched, 

Nothing was easier than for the earlier observers, who did not 
know the language, to fall into error. Even in the present day eda- 
cated.-men have spent yearsin the Andamans, and have left the 
islands with very inaccurate ideas regarding tho aborigines. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Lieutenant Blair's notes— Barren Island—Establishment of the Settlemont— Extracts 
from the Oalcuttg, Goret te—Change of the Settlement from the Sonth to the North 
Andaman—~—Sickness—Abandonment of the Settlement--Major Kyd’s Reports on 
the Andamanese—-Voyage de Gaul Schouten aux Indes Orientales— Ritchie's 
Sarvey of the Andaman Islands—Exiract from the Caloutta Monthly Register— 
Major Symes’ account of the Andamanese—Notes on the acconnt, 


Tae following brief account of our operations in the Andamans 
from 1789-96 has been obtained from Lieutenant Blair’s notes. 

On his arrival in tho Islands he first examined the harbours, and 
comments on them with his usual aceuracy and trustworthiness. He 
minutely surveyed Port Andaman and approved of it. He examined 
Port Campbell, but thought it would be difficult of access in the 
South-West monsoon. He noted that MacPherson’s Straits was a 
‘good shelter with a bad anchorage, and above all approved of the 
present Port Blair. In September, 1789, he took Possession of this 
" Harbour, called it Port Cornwallis after the Governor-General, and a 
littlé colony was speedily formed. With his assistant, Lieutenant 
Wales, ho appears to have divided his time between the surveying of 
the Andaman Islands and the establishment of this Settlement in 
Port Cornwallis: 

His account of the Volcano of Barren Island, ashe saw it on the 
24th March, 1789, is interesting. He writes :— 

T left that coast’ March the 21st, and landed on Barren Island 

- on the 24th. The Volcano was ina violent state of eruption, bursting 
out immense volumes of smoke, and frequently showers of red hot 
stones. Some were of a size to weigh three-or four tons, and had 
been thrown some hundred yards past the foot of the cone. There 
were two or three eruptions while We were close to it: several of 
the red hot stones rolled down the sides of the cone and bounded 
a. considerable way beyond us. The base of the cone is the lowest 
part of the island, and very little higher tha®& the level of the 
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sea. tt arises with an acclivity ¢ of 32°17", to the height of 1,800 
feet nearly, which is aleo the elevation of the other parts of the 
island. 

* From the present flare it may be conjectured that the Volcano 
fixst “broke. out’ near the centre of the Island, or rather towards 
the northi-west ; ‘and in along process of time, by discharging, con- 
suming, and undermining, has brought it to the present very 
extraordinary form, of which a very correct drawing by Lieutenant 
Wales will impress a distant idea. 

Those parts of the island that are distant from the Volcano are 
thinly covered with withered shrubs and blasted trees. It is situated ” 
in Latitude 12°15’ North, and fifteen leagues East of the northern- 
most island of the Archipelago, and may be seen at the distance of 
twelve leagues in clear weather. A quarter of a mile from the shore 
there is no ground with 140 fathoms of line.”’ 

The drawing of the voleano by Wales represents it as at present, 
with the addition of the smoke. If Blair was as correct as. usual 
in his figures, the voleano was 650 feet higher then than it is now. 


Lieutenant Blair fixed on Chatham Island as his head-quarters 
in Port Cornwallis, and by August, 1790, had cleared the greater 
portion of it, and planted it with vegetables and fruit trees. The 
.. higher parts of the Island were sown with grass. 





Provisions were imported from Perang and Calcutta. One hun- 
dred and nineteen working men were housed, store-houses and a 
hospital were built, and there was little sickness. Lieutenant Blair 
seems to have at once attempted to open a trade in Andaman timbers, 
and some specimens were sent to Calcutta. Padouk was even then 
specially noticed, but only because, from its colour, it was thought 
it would yield a.good dye. 

A jungle road was cut ina southerly direction from the top of 
Phenix Bay to the bead of the bay next to it (probably Navy Bay), 
and this was intended to serve as a line of demarcation for the 
natives, while the clearing of the peninsula to the West of it (now 
called Haddo), was proceeded with, this having been selected on 
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seconnt of its situction, soil, and being well watered, as the-best place 
for immediate cultivation and improvement. ; 

In December, 1720, the ship’s guns, which had been placed in a 
redoubt on Chatham Island, as a protection against the Andamanese, 
had to be removed and replaced on board the Ranger, it being 
neeessary to despatch that vessel to Penang to. reinforce that Settle - 
ment, which was threatened by the neighbouring Malay tribes. The 
power of the Andamanese was now, however, justly estimated, and 
artillery as a defence against them was not ‘Tequired, A wharf was 
then constructed at Chatham, and tompleted in February, 1791, in 
time to facilitate the landing of 600 tons of naval stoves, imported 
at that time for the use of His Majesty’s ships, the whole of which, 
(Perseverance, Vestal, Ariel, Atalanta, and Crown), employed in the 
Bay of Bengal, now paid constant visits to the Andamans, Though 
recommended by Licutenant Blair before, it was not until 1791 that 
theso settlers who had visited Caleutta on their private affairs 
were allowed to take their families to the new eclony. 

: Although from the fact that Lieutenant Blair was ignorant 
that he lad moro than one tribe of savages to deal with in the Harbour, 
and that the two tribes there were mutually hostile and ignorant of 
each other’s languages, itis difficult to ascertain from his notes exactly 
what did pass, it would appear that he, very soon after his arrival, 
established friendly relations with the JArawa tribe who Occupied the 
Southern half of the Harbour, The Aka-Béa-da, who occupied the 
Northern half, do not seem to have troubled him at. first, though they 
did so later. Ho attributes their ferocity tothe ill-treatment they had 
received from the Malays, about whom, and ‘their. slaying of the 
‘ Andamanese, he seemed to have some information. Later on, owing 
to the attacls of the Aka-Béa-da, whom he confounded with the 
Jirawas, he seems to have changed his opinion~regarding the abori« 
gines (to whom he was at first favourably indlined), and disliked and 
distrusted then. 

That the Andamanese were cunning and crafty, and also treach- 
erous, Seems to have been known, but Lieutenant Blair notes : 
' “Several of the natives have been carried. off to gratify unwar- 
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rantable curiosity, and. others have been entrapped and sold for 
slaves.”’ a : 

By the end of 1790 the Aka-Béa-da seem to have been giving 4 
great deal of trouble, both from their open animosity and their 
treachery, and Lieutenant Biaiy-mer tions that a number of the abor- 
igines had collectel for an attack on the Settlement, which was 
frustrated by his seizing three of their iarge canoes which they had left 
unguardei. The existeace of these canoes shows the tribe to have 
been the Ak#-Béu-da, though I have some doubt as to the correct 
interpretation of their intentions by people who were totally ; 
ignorant of their language. Yhese savages do not always mean all 
that they seem to mean. : 

Tho following occurrence is also related, 

Sir “R. Strachan, tho Captain of Uis Majesty’s Ship Vestul, 
had accompanied Lieutenant Blair on his visit. to a portion of the 
Haybour at some distance from the Settlement, when they were joined 
by two young natives, who voluntarily accompanied them back to 
Chatham Island. “Their youth aud apparent innocence,” says 
Lieutenant Blair, “ prevented my entertaining tho Jeast unfavourable 
suspicion of them,” but they decamped during the night, and took 
away with them one of the hoais, fragments of which were found 
some days afterwards at the place from whenee the youths first came, 

Theso youths may have come in with a preconcertod pian to steal, 
shough it is dificult to understand how they could have heen aware 
that Lieutenant Blair was going up the unfrequected parts of the 
arbour on that particular day, but it seems equally likely that they 
intended to be friendly, but were frightened atssomethin ¢ during the 


_aight-and bolted. ~‘The Andamanese are very easily scared, and are 


timid and distrustful of strangers, particularly if too much attention 
is paid to them. They would of course take a beatin order to get 
away from. the island, and it is not recorded that they took anything 


else. As will be shown latcr ov, neither European sailors nor the 


ordinary Natives. of India are the best and safest. kind of guards to 
put over the Andamanese. In 1791 Lieutenant Blair notes that the 


Settlement sas healthy and the aborigines no longer continued. their 
: 4 ue 
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annoyances, but occasionally visited Chatham Island for the purpose 
of begging for some scraps of iron or a little food. 

In March, 1792, he reports: “The Settlement had been so healthy 
as to suffer no injury from the absence of the surgeon, who had been 
to Calcutta on-leave, and the natives have been perfectly inoffensive 
for a long time, and are becoming every day more familiar—they 
seem now convineed that our intentions towards them are pacific,” 

On one occasion, when the Ranger was about to proceed to the 
Southern Nicobar, one of the natives was induced to go tn the vessel, 
and he was allowed to bring back as many cocoa-nuts as he pleased, 

The Settlement in the Southern Port Cornwallis appears to have 
been a great success, both from a sanitary and from a political point 
. of view, and Licufenant Blair behaved with a judicious firmness and 
ability which might well have been imitated in the earlier days of the 
present Settlement. Hissick and death-rate were low, the colony 
was flourishing, and he established, with the loast possible trouble and 
bloodshed, friendly relations with the aborigines. His whole adminis- 
tration in the Andamans points to bis being a man of first-rate ability 
and exceptional gifts. 

The Government were, however, unable to let well alone, and a 
change was made in 1792, from which dates the downfall of the colony. 

On the 13th April, 1790, Lieutenant Blair reported that North- 
East Harbour (now known as Port Cornwallis) was “ deserving the 
attention of the Governor-General.’ In November of the same year 
this new harbour was visited by Commodore Cornwallis, who formed 
a very favourable opinion of it, and directed Lieutenant Blair to make 
a particular survey of it, ‘ 

This was executed during March, 1791, and on receipt of it the 
Commodore thus wrote to his brother the Governor-General :— 

“T think North-East Harbour vastly superior for a fleet of Men- 
of-war to Port Cornwallis; the latter, I consider; too confined and 
liable to accidents, as well as being more subject—from being sur- 
rounded with high hills—to sudden and violent squalls. They are 
alike in respect to fresh water, the runs being occasioned by the rains, 
and in regard to defence. The Island is not near 9 gunshot from the 
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farthest ks, which I jaa by tieawins shot. across when working 
out. And though the Island is small, there is a great deal dry, at 
the lowest tides.—I should apprehend, fuli sufficient for batteries.’ 

He further recommended the removal of the colony from Chatham 
Island,-in the Southern Harbour, to this Harbour, and offered to 
assist in the operations. The squalls from off Saddle Peak are fairly 
violent in the Northern Harbour, and the latter part of the letter is 
not-understood. The “Island” he refers to-must be the one called 
* Ross ” atthe mouth of the Harbour. 

In September, 1791, Lieutenant Blair was informed that it was the 
intention of Government to move the Settlement to the North- 
East Harbour, and although this move did not actually take place 
for more than a year afterwards, all progress was at once stopped. 

On the 16th October, 1792, final orders were given for the reinoval 
of the Settlement, and on. the 5th November, 1792, the Governor- 
General recorded a Minute on the subject, detailing the method of 
the transfor, and the object of the now Settlement. The original 
intention was to establish a naval arsenal, in accordance with the 
recommendation of the Commodore. Captain Alexander Kyd of the 
Engineers was nominated Superintendent, to be assisted by a Subal-, 
_ tern of the same Corps, and the garrison were to be one or two com- 
panies of sepoys. The necessary buildings and fortifications were to be 
erceted; four vessels were to be fitted out for the conveyance of 
artificers’ stores, eto. ; and the whole was to be under the orders of 
Lieutenant Blair until he was Yelieved by Captain Kyd. The Governor- 
General and his Counci! at the same time expressed satisfaction at 
Lieutenant Blair’s conduct, and said that “ his attention and abilities 
in che maragement of our first Settlement at the Andamans claim our 

warm approbation,” 
He was granted, on the 5th November, 1792, an allowance of 
R150 per month, in addition to his sthyeyor’s allowance, for the tine 
“he was in charge of the Settlement. Captain Kyd had R1,000 a 
month in addition to the pay and allowances of his rank. 
Lieutenant Blair, who was in Calcutta, where he had taken two 
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on the 12th November received his sailing orders, It was then direct- 
ed that the new Settlement should also be called Port Cornwallis, and 
Lieutenant Blair was to found it in exactly the same manner as the old 
one. He was to clear Chatham Island, erect temporary buildings for 
the protection of provisions, lay out a garden, dig a well, etc. The 
Commodore would shortly arrive with some King’s ships to assist. 
On the arrival of Captain Kyd the Settlement was te be transferred 
to him, and Licuténant Blair was to finish the survey of the Anda- 
mans, ‘if time would admit,” and asceriain the relative positions 
of the Southern Nicobar Island with Atcheen. The Andamanese 
taken by Lieutenant Blair to Calcutta wore probabiy Jarawas, and this 
incident gives another proof of the friendly relations established with 
them by him. It is most unfortunate that we -have no detailet 
account of these people by Lieutenant Blair, 

The following papers throw some light on the zeasons of the 
Government for moving the Setilément.from the South to the North 
Harbour, and on the subséquent operations in the latter place. 

Extract from the Madris Courier of the 32nd December, 1790 :-—~ 

Yesterday evening His Majesty’s Slogp-of-war, Atalanta, Captain 
“Halsted, arrived in the roads from the Andamans. 

The Hon'ble Coramodore Cornwallis was at the Andamans on 
board the Crown when the 4falanta cue away: and it appears by 
the accounts she has brought. that a new harbour had been discovered 
in one of tho small islands to the Norti-East, extremely eapacious 
and commadious, nich more so than. even the former owe, which has 
been hitherio occupied and known by the name of Port Cornwallis, 

The name, thorefore, will probably be now transferred whore it is 
best deserved, and the new harbour established. 

(Selections from the Caleutla Gazette of the 18th J anuary, 1791, 
by Seton Karr. Vol. II, page 283.) 


_ The exeeHence of the harbour and climate, with the docility of the 
inhabitants and fertility of the soil, has induced Commodore Corn- 
_ wallic to recommend that fortifications be erected and a garrison 
anpointed of our new Satélanceé nn tho Ald. g 
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this be put in execution, it will no doubt béreafter be the Company's 
principal ‘maritime rendezvous in the Bay of Bengal. 
- The Piper Cruiser, Captain Roper, is, we wnderstand, to sail 
in a few days with despatches for the Comracdore at that place. 
(Solections from the Caleutia Gazette of the 18th of October, 
1792, by Seton Kare. Vol. II, page 354.) 


Tha above is the only intimation we have that the Aborigines in 
the North Andaman bad proved to be less hostile than those in the 
South. j 

The 29th May, 1794. 
Military Tutelligence, May 19th, 1794, 

Lieutenant Sandys, Fort Adjutant, is appointed to suporintend 
and exeento in Bengal the duties eoanectet with the Andaman 
Islands, in supplying the artificers and workmen required from time 
to time, iaking charge of the workmon and Sepoys returning from 
thence en leave of absence, or for the henefit of their health, provid- 
ing passage, ani superintending their embarkation on their return 
thither, and paying the families of settlers residing in Bengal the 
portion of allowance allotted to them for subsistence ; also superia- 
tending the embarkation of the convicts seatenced to be transported to 
. those Islands, the provisions and articles of supply for the Settlement 
to be furnished as heretofore on indent on the Garrison Store-keeper, 

‘The Governor-General in Council, in consideration of these addi- 
tional duties, and for other reasons, has becn pleased to increase the 
allowance of the Fort Adjutant, 150 Sonat Rupoes per monih, to 
commences from’ the Ist of May. 

(Sclections from the Calcutta Gazetle, by Seton Karr. Vol. III, 
page 117.) : 


Lieutenant Blair left Caleutta im the Union, with the Juno, 
Cornwalliz, and Sewhorse, on the 4th Decomber, 1792. He had 
artificers’ stores, six months’ provisions, and 360 settlers. 

- Off Cape Negrais fhere was violent storm, in which the ships 
parted. company. The Union arrived at the uew Settlement on 
the 30th December and found Lioutezant Wales there in the 
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Ranger. Ho had already commenced to clear sites and make a 
watering place. Commodore Cornwallis put inin the Minerva to 
take shelter from a gale, in-which the Ranger in 43 fathoms at the 
head of the harbour had the sea breaking over her, and after losing 
an anchor, was driven on to 4 mud bank with only seven feet of water, 
though she drew 14 feet. The Union lost two anchors and was 
driven on tothe same bank, and the Minerva lost an anchor. It 
appears to have been acyclone, the centre of which passed a little to 
the south of Port Cornwallis, as, at Port Blair, Lieutenant Roper.in 
the Viper, who was making the last arrangements for the removal 
of the old colony, only experienced a strong south-west wind, while 
the Seahorse and Cornwallis, only 160 miles from the Settlement, 
had fine weather. . : 

The Juno is supposed to have been exposed to the full force of 
the cyclone, as some vessel fired a gun of the mouth of the harbour 
at night, which was answored, and the vessel stood out again to sea, 

The Juno was never heard of again, and. is supposed to have 
foundered. Besides her. crew, there wero 90 settlers, anda large 
quantity of provisions on board. 

The work of the new colony progressed rapidly. On the 8ist 
December, Lieutenant Blair reported that a space 600 by 100 yards 
had heen cleared on Chatham Island. A doubla line of huts had 
been built, wells and tanks made, three bungalows erected, a smithy 
and pottery kiln were in course of erection, also a temporary store- 
house. Two acres had been cleared and Stocked (on Pitt Island) 
as a kitchen-garden and nursery, The Settlement fishermen procured. 
sufficient fish, turtle were brought from Diamond Island, and cocoa-nuts 
from the.Cocos. The natives were oocasionally seen ow the reefs, but 
were neither hostile nor inclined for closer intimacy. 

When the present Settlement experienced-the cyclone of Novem- 
ber 2nd, 1891, great surprise was exhibited, as it was supposed that 
the Andamans only formed the cyclones, ‘and were out of the 
reach of their violence. A glance at the records would haye shown 
that these Islands are visited at intervals by. most destructive 
" storms. 
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(The above-mentioned one, occurring at the very commencement 
of the Settlement in the Northern Port Cornwallis, would seem 
ominous of the disastrous effect of the change from the Southern 
Harbour.) : 

It scems curious to us now that turtie should have been brought 
tothe Andamans from Diamond Island, but theturtle are caught 
there on shore, by “turning,” and in the Andamans, except on the 
South Sentinel Island, where landing is impossible ten months out of 
the year, this can scldom be done, as the turtle appear to have learnt 
to avoid the aborigines who molested them. Turtle could, however, 
have been obtained at the Coco Islands, 

The healthy dry soason was chosen for the opening of the new . 
Settlement, and therefore the sick-rate at first was not noticeable. 

Captain Kyd arrived inthe Settlement on the 5th March, and up to 
that time the settlers, with the exception of jungle sores, aggravated 
by scurvy, were healthy. He wzote in a most sanguine manner about 
the future of the Settlement, and more artifivers and labourers wore’ 
applied for, also 200 convicts. Tho vessels attached to the Settlement 
were employed in bringing turtle from Diamond Island, rice and live- 
stock from Achin and the coast of Pedi, and cocoa-nuts from Car 
Nicobar. 

Fruit trees were imported from the neighbouring continent and 
Sumatra. Building and clearing went on apace, & cocoanut plantation 
was formed, a granary erected, and cover for the whole Settlement 
provided before the commencement of the rains. 118 sepoys and 
settlers were sent from Calcutta to reinforce the Settlement early 
in May, 1798, and 72 labourers were sent at the end of the same 
month. iy 

About this time Lieutenant Blair returned to Bombay, with a 
highly recommendatory letter from the Governor-General in Council to 
the Governor of Bombay. He had previousty submitted a general 
-ebart of the Andamans and a full report on the subject, with a tabular _ 
statement of astronomical observations, which are to be found in the 
proceedings of the Council of the 3lst May, 1798. He does not 
consider the chart complete on account of the abrupt inequalities in 
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the depths, which may have led him to overlook cortain hidden dan- 
gers. He comments on tho edible birds’ nest caves, notin g the 
one at the south end of Strait Island, which seems to have then 
contained more nests than it does now. (The birds are certainly not 
building as freely in the Islands as they used to, or we have not dis- 
covered their new nests, they having deserted the old places.) He 
thought the nests were made of a mineral substance which exaded 
from the rock. 

On the 18th June, 1798, news arrived at the Settlement of the war 
with France, and Major Kyd had at once to place it in a state of 
defence, Fresh labourers from Bengal arrived. A hill on Chatham 
Island was chosen as the site of a fort, as the back was protected by 
the jungle and the front commanded the Settlement. The North 
front was to have two demi-bastions with a gun in each, and on the 
North and East fronts good ditches, and a parapet 14 feat high. The 
approach was to be protected by ahattis and felled timber. The 
vessels wore to be placed under the protection of the fort, and a 
refuge mude for the women and. children. MajokKyd made these 
arrangements and then went to Calentta to procure armament, rein- 
forcerments, and supplies, leaving the other officers to carry ont the 
work, He applied for six 12-pounder guns, on garrison carriages, and 
two brass 6-pounders, and wished to have the sepoy detachment in- 
creased to two full companies, a detachment of European ‘Artillery to 
be ordered in readiness, and more labourers. He advised the arming 
of the vessels attached to the Settlement, and wished to give them a 
proportion of European seamen, The commanders of these vessels 
were granted commissions by the Governor-General, corresponding to 
those issued to the commanders of country ships, sffice the beginning 
of the war. * oe ‘ 

‘Major Kyd’s recommendations met withthe entire approval! of 
the Government, but the reinforcements were not despatched till the 
end of the year. ; 

He, at this time, took an Andamanese servant with him to Caleutta, 

_ who was presuniably 3 man of the North Andaman Group of Tribes, 
“nd, as we know from’ the records that friendly relations were not 
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then established with the people round Port Cornwallis, the savage 
must have been in a state of semi-captivity. 

During Major Kyd’s absence Major Michael Symes touched at 
Port Cornwallis en veute to Ava, where he had been sent on an 
embassy. Tis account of the Andamans is given below. 

On the 14th May, 1794, the Council of the Governor-General 
reported that “the situation of Port Cornwallis has of late proved 
very unfavourable to the health of the settlers, but we ontertain 
hopes that the place will become more salubrious in proportion as it 
is cleared.” 

In April, 1794, the Government sent five European convicts to 
Port Cornwallis, but the Superintendent declined to receive them, 
and they were returned to Bombay. The Governor-General approved 
of this, and divested that no Buropeans should be transported. ; 

On the 22nd November, 1794, 50 more native convicts arrived 
from Bengal. _ Fifty deaths ocourred during the rains of 1795. 

be following is the Minute of the Board, dated the 8th February, 
1796, abolishing the Settlement at Port Cornwallis :— 
_ Considering the great, sickness and mortality of the Settlement 
formed at the Andamans, which, it is feared, is likely to continue, and 
the great expense and embarrassment to Government in maintaining 
it, and in conveying to it supplies at the present poriod, it appears 
to the Governor-General in Council, both with a view to humanity and 
economy, prudent fo withdraw it. He observes that if, at the termi- 
nation of the present war, it should be thought expedient to carry on 
. the plan with vigouz, it could be renewed with very little disadvan- 
tage, no permanent or valuable buildings having yet been erected, 
and there being few stores of yalus fo remove, The expediency of 
withdrawing the Settlement admitted, no timo should be lost, so that 
it may be done before the change of the monsoon. The Board fur- 
ther observes that if it could be conceived that this temporary removal 
from the Andamans eonld invalidate our olaim to those Islands, were 
any foreign nation in the meantime to settle there (a circumstance, 
however, whieh is highly improbable), the objecticn may be obviated 
by keeping a small vessel at Pork Cornwallis, to be relieved every 
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six months. Resolved, thorefore, that the Marine Board be instruct> 
ed to take immediate measures for the removal of the convicts to 
_ Prince of Wales’s Island, and for bringing back the stores and settlers 
to Bengal; that they be further instructed to make provision for 
keeping a small vessel at Port iia as to be poner every six 
months.” 

This Minute was femer a in consequence of reports received from 
the Andamans; the death of Mr, Surgeon Reddich; of Lieutenant 
Ramsay having left for Penang on account of extreme ill-health ; that 
the Settlement continued so unhealthy, there being no fewer than 
fifty deaths during the last rains; and that every one was anxious to 
leave, being depressed by sickness and the beac in me of all that 
could be done for them. 

The Settlement at this time contained 270 exmyiots and 550 free 
men, women, and children, including the European artillery and the 
sepoy guard, The convicts, with the provisions and stores, were sent 
to Penang, the colonists with their property were brought pack to 
Bengal, and the Settlement was finally abandoned in May, 1796. 

It does not appear that any small vessel-was kept at Port Corny 
wallis, as proposed. 

Major Kyd’s remarks on the climate show that it was the same 
then as it is now. 

No surprise can. be felt at this disastrous end to our first Settle- 
ment on the Andamans. Lieutenant Blair’s success in the Southern 
Harbour had naturally led the Government to conclude that the 
other harbours would be equally healthy and well suited for settling 
in. It was unfortanate that Commodore Cornwallis, who was the 
brother of the Governor-General, should have been so much taken 
with the present Port Cornwallis (though he, of course, regarded it 
froma strategical point of view only), as-his word carried great 
weight, and caused the moving of the Settlement to the Northern 
Harbour on the 12th November, 1792. Port Cornwallis is, perhaps, 
the most unhealthy spot in the whole of the Andaman Islands, and 
was wisely avoided by Dr. Mouat and his party when they had to 
decide on the best: Spas for establishing the present Settlement, 

Be 
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The following remarks by Major Kyd, on the Andamanese, have 

been extracted from his Reports to the Government, now only to be 
found in the India Office, and are here published :— 

“ Lieutenant Blair having brought here two natives of the Anda- 
mar-Islands, I thought an attempt to convey a sketch of their persons 
and manners, as far as known, might not prove unacceptable, at the 
period of their falling to be ranged among the new acquired subjects 
of the Bast Indian Company. 

“On a first view of the configuration of tho elder of the two, whom 
‘Lieutenant Blair conceives to have attained the siate of manhood, and 
may he considered not much differing from the mean standard, they 
probabiy fall to be ranged next to the Laplanders, amongst the 
lowest in stature of the human.race, the elder being only 4 feet, 
7 inches in height, the other 4 feet, 2 inches. Tho head, hody, and 
limbs, appear bulky, fleshy, and unmuscular, the legs excepted, which 
appear thin, gummy, and disproportioned to the superstructure, exbibit- 
ing while walking, less bong, or muscular action than generally seen. 

“In their features and complexion they approach the dark* oily- 
coloured Coffree. The pupil of the eye is remarkably round and 
prominent, the nose and lips not quite so depressed—Llair of the eye: 
brows faintly defined—The head covered with shori, woolly hair. In 
this subject the chin is beardless, with short, depressed neck, dark 
black complexion, and the offensive effluvia characteristic. of tho 
Guinea Negro. (The Andamanese have not the Negro smell. 
~M. V. P.) 


* But I understand there isa great diversity in their featurcs, the 
‘Buropean lip and ,aquiline nose being seen, but in all the head is 
“covered with woolly hair, and dark complexion, indicating the possibi- 
lity of their originating from different tribes of the Coffree nation; if 
not the probability of different dialects, a supposition in some degree 
accounting for the enmity observed amongst the inhabitant of differ- 
ent parts of the coast. From what has been collected respecting their 
manners, they fall to be ranked amongst the lowest yet discovered on the 
scale of civilication—in a word—Man in the rudest state of nature (?), 
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Living in the mildest climate under the canopy of heaven they 
appear strangers to the wants entailed by the ruder seasons or social 
compacts, and to experience no other than that of food in tis most 
primitive and crude state, and the instruments for providing it, Bow 
and Arrow, and Fishing-nets. Isnorant in the arts of husbandry and 
cultivation, they derive their subsistence from the spontaneous produc- 
tions of the earth; the fishy race frequenting their shores; and the 
land animals of which the hog, guana, rat, lizard, and monkey, (No.— 
MU. V. PR.) have yet only been discovered; and from the prints of 
footsteps on the shores, the further probability of the existence of the 
porcupine only suspectod. (None—W, V. P.) 


“The use of clothing is totally rejected by the men, something ap- 
proaching the desoription of the fig-leaf having only been seen among 
a few of the women. 

“Ou unaccustomed food being presented them they recur chiefly 
to the organ of smelling for decision on tho adoption or rejection, 
generally showing an aversion to all acid fruits and aliment, suchas 
butter-milk or seasoned food. . 


“Tt is astonishing to sce the strength and exertions performed with 
their teeth, standing in the stead of many-of the artificial instruments 
of mechanism recurred to by man ina civilised state, They extract 
nourishment from the root of a species of the Nicobar bread-fruit 
tree, by expression with their teeth, converting the fibrous part into a 
substitute for fat. (This is not known to the Andamanese with 
whom we ate now on friendly terms, and must bea peculiarity of 
the JArawa tribe only.— IL V. P.) 
* The taste of this root, on trial, was found to resemble the filbert, 
“but its application to either purpose overlooked by the Bengalese. 
(sic). ; 
“Yn drinking they apply their mouths 6 the surface of the 
liquid and sip at intervals. ic 
~  * Fire is used in a slight preparation of their food on a kind of grid 
of bamboo (this grid is for keeping the cooked food on, not for 
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“Their habitations are composed of rudely compacted branches of 
trees, scarcely coming under the description of huts, 

_ Inthe morning they rub their skins with nud, or wallow in it, 
like the buffalo (Never.—H. V. P.), to prevent the annoyance of 
insécts, daubing their hair either with red ochre or cinnabar. (With 
red ochre among the Ongé Group of Tribes only. Cinnabar is not 
found —. V. P.) . 

* Those in the vicinage of Port Cornwallis (the Settlement in the 
South Andaman, now known as Port Blair, is here referred to 
—HM. V’. P.), since they have dropped their apprehensions of hostility 
or invasion of their shores by the settlers, have only apparently been 
impelled to any intercourse from the occasional pressure of hunger. ' 

“ Of our aliments, the cocoasnut, and oily or greasy animal food, 
proved the most acceptable, they rejecting sugar, ‘salt, spirits, wine, 
or clothes, and everything else which we conceive conducive to 
health or security against the inclemency of the weather—iron nails 
and instruments alone being coveted. 

* Under all th's degrading situation, if judgment may be formed 
from an observance of the behaviour of the present subjects (making 
even due allowance for the influence of the change of situation and 
novelty of the surrounding objects), they appear remarkably cheerful ; 
displaying much colloquial vivacity in their discourse ; widely’ differ- 
ent from tho frigidity of disposjtion attributed to the American Indians, 
apparently implying a greater share of intellectual sprightliness than 
might he expected from a subject endowed with the obtuse and 
untutored organs, falling to the share of man in so rude a state. 

(Pbe Andamanese are anything but “ obtuse. "—U 7. P.) 

“ As far as judgment can he formed, under the apparent rapidity of 
their pronunciation, their dialect appears rather smooth, not guttural, 
although some of their words-are nof easily articulated. 

* Dancing and singing are the only convivial amusements yet per- 
ceived amongst them, and in which the women equally participate, 
but bear the greatest part of the dradgery in collecting food, repairing 
to the reefs at the recess of the tide, collecting. shell-fish, while the 
menare employed in striking fish with the bow and arrow. 
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“That they are jealous of the women. has:been inferred from the 
only loss sustained in a boat’s crew after having been in habits of 
communication, originating, it has been suspected, in our people 
having attempted to debauch, if not offer violence, to some of them. 

In singing, their melodies are in the nature of recitative and 
chorus, not unpleasing ; the last note ending in the octave above the 
key. (This is incorrect.— HU. V. P.) s 
“Tn dancing, they may be said to have improved on the strange 
republican dance asserted by Voltaire to have been exhibited in 
England. ‘ 

Ou dangant 4 la ronde, chacun donne des coups de pieds 4 
sca voisin, et en regoit de méme.”’, 

“The Andamanese likewise dance ina round, each alternately 
kicking and slapping his own breech only, ad libitum. 

«(This isa rather incorrect description of a species of dance 
in vogue among the Ongé Group of Tribes only —H. V. P.) 

“Further, they express contempt by exhibiting their posteriors, 
(this is principally among the North Andaman Group of Tribes,— 
M. F. P.), and brandishing a certain member. (Never.—M. F. P.) 

« How far these may deserve being ushered to notice inthe Western 
world, as more congenial to the manners of man in a state of indis- 
putable independence, during the present ferment cf liberty than the 
processes now in use, & la lanterne, amongst the over zealous votaries 
of the Goddess, the Governor-General in Council may determine.” 

“The food recurred to by them chiefly consists of shellfish, of 
which theoyster (No—H. V. P.), mussel, clam, limpet, and periwinkle 
constitute the principal. Of the fishing utensils the bow and arrow is 
principally recurred to, with which they strike fish with great ad- 

dress. They also use large and sfaall nets for catching turtle and 
small fish. ; : 

‘Their embarkations are of the rudest kind, consisting of the 
trunk of atree, psrtly hollowed out by fire (Never—¥. 7. P.), and 
instruments of stone (No.— 2. V. P.), or rafts of bamboo. 

“In the social compact, it appears that they have made no ad- 
yance; a few families uniting and occupying particular parts of the 
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shores, atanieeet whom, it has been observed, hostilities and discord 
prevail. 

“Shields (Dancing-bonrds, which resemble Crusaders’ Shields.— 
M.V. P.) and weapons of annoyance having been also seen among 
‘them, with a mutual interdiction of communication between the re- 
spective districts; but there is no foundation yet discovered for consi- 
dering them cannibals, notwithstanding they have been unequivo- 
cally handed down from the remotest antiquity under this character.” 

Extract. —Voyage de Gaul Schpaten. aux Indes Orientales, Octo- “ 
ber, 1669. 

“Les Isles de Nicobar dans la mer de Bengale, qui y gissent 
au Sud, et celles des Andamans qui y gissent av Nord, sont 
des lieux dont on n’a la vué qu’en passant, n’y aiant aucune espé- 
rance de profit a la visiter. 

«Tl est fort dangereux des’en approcher et d’y terrir, parcoque, 
pour peu qwil fasse de brume ou de gros tems, on court risque de 
donner contre des bancs, ou d’aller. se briser contre le rivage. D’ail- 
leurs quand on a eu-ce malheur, ceux qui croient s’étre sauvez des 
gens sauvages et brutaux, qui, plus Eapiecin ls que les ordres ne 
les epargnant pas. = 

Us sont d’une fort. grande taille, tolle qu’on si figure celle des 
petits giants. Ce n’est pas pour les Chrétiens seuls qu’ils ont de 
Vinhumanite, c’est pour tous.les autres hommes du .monde.. Tous 
caus qui aiant fait naufrage sur leurs cbtesse sauvant sur le Trivage, 
y “sont aussitdt attaquez, environnez, Mmassacrez, et mangez par cos 
barbares antropophages. 

“Lannée precedente, que les vaisseauzr Wasp et Brower- 
shaven allerent & Bengale, ils s’approcherent trop de la plus méri- 
dionale des Isles des Andamans. II faisoit du gros tems et de la 
brame, si bien que parune nuit fort obscure le Wasp echotia et 
perit. La plus grande partie de Vequipage aiant nagé jusqu’a terre, 

$6. vit attaquée par cas grands hommes sauvages armez des fléches, 
Wares, de frondes et Qassuagies empoisonnees, qui faisent des cris 
éffraians. Une partie de ces malheureux Hollandvis se sauva dans 
les bois ; wis les autres farent tues et mangez dans un festin. 
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es Ji }acques Hainte Scekae Capitdine de Taine avec qui j’avois 
navigué deux ans 4 Amboine, 4 Buco, & Ceram, & Galor, 4 Macassar, 
et A-Aracan, fut a soixante ans un de ceux qui leur servirent de curée, 
Il. etoit alors Capitaine du Browershaven, et comme il vit le 
naufrage de sa. conserve, il s’en alla, non obstant le gros tems, jetter 
lancre de long de V’isie, et aiant fait armer sa chaloupe, il descendit & 
torre, et. delivra courageusement Je Capitaine et avec lui ceux qui 
vivoient, encore de l’equipage du vaisseau péri, qui gortirent des 
broussailles, ou ils avoient ecru devoir bientot expirer, 

* Mais le généreux Moscker, on escarmoncbant contre les sauva+ 
ges, fut étendre mort d’un coup de fléche qui le parga et par un 
échange bien fatal pour lui, il leur demeura en proie, pendant lautre 
Capitaine, qu’il avoit sauvé, aller rempli sa place.” 


Extract from Ritchic’s Survey of the Andaman Islands, January, 
1771. a a 

“Tt is gonerally .believed in this country that they are cannibals 
and eat one another, or at least eat those of their enemios whom they 
took or kill in’battle. How far this‘is‘true I know not—certain it 
is that nothing in the human ‘shape. can. have 8 more wild appearance 
either in person or manners.” ; 

. (The records of this Surveyor, which ‘would be of. great interest, 
as lie is said by Lieutenant Blair to have ‘been on friendly terms with 
the Andamanese, cannot now be found.— 3. V. P.) 


*The Andanian Islands, being clearly designed in Ptolemy’s mep 
under the title of Fortunate, while the adjoining cluster of Nicobar 
Islands are termed in the same geographical tract ‘‘ Anthropophagi ” 

‘(a mistake, the Préparie Islands were “ Fortunate,” and the 
Andamans “Anthropophagi”.—M. V. P.), the latter now inhabited by 
‘a class of natives, not less discriminated from the others in their 
external configuration, than by pacific civilised manners, living 
under the most patriarchal primitive contract, and as far as appears 
never held any intercourse with the Andamanesc although often 
attacked by the piratical Achenese crnisers, a remark confirmed from 
the imnerfeet construction of the embarkations in use amsnest hoth. 
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being unsuited to traverse the distance by which they are separated, 
(The Nivobar. canoe is very different. from, and mach auperior to, the 
Andatanese canoe.-H, V..P.) 

“The uncommon form of tho. Bow used by the natives. of the 
Andamans, from the unlikelibood of its occurring to such an uncivi- 
lised race, is the only utensil among them, together with some speci- 
mens of pottery ware, inferring that they might have cbtamed them 
from some accidental communication with the continent; and fur- 
ther, suggests the probability of these islands having beon peopled by 
the shipwreck of a vessel conveying Coffree slaves from the shoro of 
Africa, for soiae part of India; before the doubling of the ape of Good 
Hope by the Portuguese, as handed down by géneral tradition here; 
than the supposition of ;their proving tidizenious, however ceunten- 
anced by some late relations of tho cvast. of New Guinoa being peopled 
by a similar race. 

“ Of their language so little has ‘bea collected, from the difficulty 
_ of communication, and the freedom from restraint observed. towards 
such of them as visited the Settlement, that the imperfect vocabulary 
herennto annexed (Lieutenant Colebrooke’s, already given. 
M. F. P.), if rendered to the present Crichton of the age (however: 
_ accustomed to trace the affinity of any languages, and the migration of 
the antient races‘of mankind) might. probably prove a most difficult 
task. 

“Tf ever referred to Sir William Jones, it may not be jesnnopee to 
observe that this vocabulary has been compiled by a North Briton, 
and the Orthography corresponding with the Scotch pronungiation. 


» “The precipitous rocks and cavernous recesses composing part of 
“the coast give shelter to the birds forming the edible birds’ nests, 
an article of commerce in the Clina market. Mr. Blair is of opinion 
that the nest is formed from a kind of glutinous matter found 
_ exuding from the orevices of particular cavers where these birds 
during nidification are observed to resort. . This gluten at a subse: 
quent period undergoing a, farther decomposition by a, petrifactive 
process. * 
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«“ Whether this bird migrates has not been ascertained. The period 
of their incubation takes place in December and continues till 
May. Not more than two small, white, spotless eggs have been 
found in their nests ; it has been further supposed that they breed 
monthly. 

“Of these Islands, the shore in some places are strawed with coral 
rocks, and where not rocky are. generally lined with the mangrove, 
prickly fern, a species of wild rattan, and other shrubs .coming under 
the description of the Mimosa Asperata. The interior is covered with 
a thick but generally accessible forest, darkened by the intermixture 
of creeper and parasite plants, of which, further than the underwritten 
list, the different species have not been ascertained. , 

Nutmeg.—Lwo species, apparently both of the uncultivated kind 

described in Rumph’s collections. 

Plaas.—-On which the Muggadooty silkworm feeds. Collected 

from the circumstance of the Bows of the 
Andamaness being made from the wood of this 
tree. 

Cutch.—Affording the extract forming the Terra Ja ponica. 

Boddam. 

Mango—(Painted.) Known here under.the name of the Sunder- 

bund, or wild:-Mango. 

Coconut.—Very few. 

Mangostien. 

Ramboostien. 

Ebony. 

Dammar Tree. 

‘Wood Oil Tree. 

‘Cotton Tree, 

Timber Trees. 

Poon.—(Red.) Fit for masts of great si size. 

Soondry. 

One resembiing the Sattin wood. 

Red Wood Tree.—Affording timber and planks of vast size. 
Boddam.— Ditto. ditto. : 
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A tree resembling the walnut in its quality. 
Nicobar Bread Fruit, termed Mellori. 
” Alexandrian Laurel, 

Bamboo, of a bad quality. 

Poplar. 

And two or three fruit trees of which two imperfect specimens or 
descriptions have heen. obtained to ascertain their nature. 

“Memorandum by the Officer of Engineers who brought the 
Mellori from the Nicobar Islands, in the year 1787, to Bengal 

“From the description of the Bread Fruit Troe, lately given in 
Lieutenant Blyth’s Voyage to the South Sea Islands, it certainly 
differs little from the species found on the Island of Sumatra and the 
Malabar coast, which as an aliment is so far inferior to the Mellori 
of the Nicobars as not to bear comparison. Indeed, I know of no 
potato, parsnip, or any kind of farinaceous vegetable that is equal 
to it, and if it proves that the tree affords in abundaace, and like 
the coconut and plantain at all times of: the year, I know of no 
country where it would uot be a present. Onthe Malabar Coast the 
Bread Fruit is propagated from the root, which I observe also is done 
in the Society Islands. Subsequent experience has also shownin the’ 
- Company’s Garden, that it may be propagated with superior facility 
by layers taken off by the Chinese process. The Uellori is casily 
propagated from radical suckers or slips and are now multiplying fast 
in the Company’s Garden.” 

(The Bread Fruit Tree of the South Sea Islands is Artocarpus 
incisa, a very different tree from Pandanus Mellori, the Bread Fruit 
Tree of the Nicobars, which is a Screw Pine. he bread which is 
made from the pulp of the latter by the Nicobarese might be a sur- 
prise to the inhabitant of any civilised-country, but scarcely 1 very 
welcome present.— H. V7. P.) 


“The soil of the Andamans, from the partial, if not solitary trial 
which has been made, is equal to raising the various productions of 
Bengal, conjointly with those of the more eastern parts of the Malay 
Peninsula. 
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“ The interior oars of the Toland rises toa - cauidaeants height, The 
mountain termed “ The Saddle * by Navigators being seen at the 
distance of 25 leagues at sea. (No.-20 leagues. ~M. I’. P.) 

‘*Intersected by various ridges of mountains, but their direction or 
component strata unascertained, further than that some of the lower 
ranges bordering the coast exhibit blue schistous strata at their bases, 
with Breccia or Pudding-stone. 

* Of the minerals little or no information has been obtained further 
than that some species of white clay with red ochre, if not cinnabar, 
are to be found. 

“ Of the feathered race a species of humming-bird, parrots, with 
one or two more have only been discriminated as differing from those 
common in Bengal which they equaily possess. 

“OF Inseots.—The Honey-bee. 

* OF the Reptiles.—The Green snake (held amongst the most dan- 
gerous by the native of Bengal), has been seen in the woods, the 
centipede of ten inches longy-and the scorpion. 

“Of the population of these Islands but an imperfect estimate can 
be formed, further than it is-by no means’ torresponding with the 
extent of tho soil, and from the natives falling to be ranged. under 
the class Ichéhyophagi. Oonjocture has been strengthened,-as far a3 ° 
the island has been explored, that tho population is principally 
confined to the shores, and proportionately greater-or less as they 
afford the resources of sustenance. The whole is computed uot to 
exoeed 3,000 or 4,000. 


(Most of Major Kyd’a remarks are derived from Lieutenant Cole- 
brooke, who only wrote of the J arawas in the South Andaman. Major 
Kyd applies these remarks to the Chéridr tribe of the North Anda- 
man, and adds others from personal observation; - though most of the 
above would appear to have been written before he established the 
Settlement in Port Cornwallis, ‘North Agidaman. After writing it 
he took two Andamanese with him to Calcutta, and appeared to have 
established slightly friendly relations with some of the Chariéra, but 
"no further record of his doings is to be. found —Z. FP. ) 
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In the Caleutta Honthly Register, ot Tidia Beatin for 
November, 1790, pp. 15—17, are, among others, the following 
remarks :—~ 

The writer gives details about the appearance of the Andaman 
Islands which agree with the facts at present known, and also enlarges 
on their healthiness. He mentions the Andamanese as a strong» 
robust set of Coffrees, much resembling in appearance and mode of 
living what Cooke describes to us cf tho inhabitants of the South- 
West patt of New Zealand. THe notes that they never use hooks and 
lines for catching fish, and from this argues a want of intelligence in 
the people. 

He considers fish their staple diet, and adds t that when that fails 
them they roam in the woods in the quest of wild hogs and rats, which 
are hy no means plenty, and ouly a dernier ressort, when the 
people are much pressed by hunger. They are supposed to be the 
descendants of slaves wrecked on the coast of the Andamans, from 
Portuguese ships, when the Portuguese -had a Settlement at Pegu ; 
and they are very shy and hostile. ; 


L have not been able to ascertain the name of the writer of the 
above, but it is evidently a “reporter’s account,” gathered from 
some person who had visited the Southern Settlement at that time. 
I am not aware that Captain Gooke describes any of the inhabitants 
of New Zealand as Negritos, but the suggestion, probably made in all 
good faith and ignorance then, is of interest now, when we have reason 
to think that the race who inhabited New Zealand before the advent of 
the Maories were Negritos allied to the Tasmanians and Andamanese. 

Ji willbe seen that the fact of the Andamaneso not using hooks 
and lines to catoh fish bad at last been noted, but the writer was 
wrong in supposing that the wild pigs were not.a staple food of the 
Andamanese. The idea of the aborigines being descendants of ship- 
wrecked slaves seems to have been a favourite one in the last century. 





The following account of the Andamans was written by Major 
Michael Symes, who wasonly in Port Cornwallis fora few days in 
174, when on his way to Burma, and who must have derived his 
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information from the resident officials of the Settlement. They had 
only been moved to Port Cornwallis a short time lefore and knew 
little of the abgrigines there. The description of them is taken from 
their knowledge of the Javawa tribes, which was acquired in the 
Southern Harbour. 

Major Michael Symes, “ Embassy to Ava.” Chapter I. 

* At eleven o’clock on the Sth of March, we hauled our wind and 
stood into Port Cornwallis, on the East coast of the North Andaman 
Island, and at one, our ship came to an anchor, a quarter of a mile 
from the shore. On landing we were received by Captains Ramsay 
and Stokoe, (Oolonel Kyd, the Governor, being absent), with the 
kindest hospitality, which was equally extended to the captain and 
officers of the ship; and continued to every individual belonging to 
the mission, during the tinte that we remained their guests. 

“The Settlement in Port Cornwallis is not situated on the principal 
island, but on a smaller one within the harbour, named by the 
English, Chatham Island; the utinost length of which docs not 
exceed two miles, and the breadth little more than half a mile: the 
> southern extremity terminates ina narrow neck of land, fordable at 

low waiter to the main. : 
“The Andaman Islands are a continuation of the Archipélago that 
extends from Cape Negrais to Atchein Head, stretching from 10° 32’ 
_ to 18° 40’ north latitude, and from 90° 6’ to 82° 69’ east longitude. 
‘What has been considered as the Great. Andaman, is the most nor- 
there, about one hundred and forty miles in length, and. not exceed- 
ing twenty broad. A separation, or strait, however, has lately, owing 
toa fotal-accident,* boen discovered in this island, which, in fact 





© In the month of February, 1792, a vessel was freighted from. Madras to carry stores to His 
Majesty’ ‘a feet at Andaman ; the master being unacquainted with the harbour, sent a amall boat 
in the afternoon to explore. an opening ja the land, that appeared like the entrance; the boat 
steal in, it fell dark, and she was ewept, by a rapid enrrent, throagh a channel that divided the 
main island and opened into the B Ray of Bengal, ‘The north-east movsoon prevailed with great 
violence: anable to work against stream and wind, the boat was borne to leeward, and driven 
irresistibly into the Indian Ocean. Highteen day afterwards she was picked up by 6 French ship 
near the equinoctial line. The crew consisted of two Baropeans and six lascers; and, shocking 
to-relate, when relieved by the Prench ship, three cf the Iascars had been killed and eaten by 
their companions. 
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divides it into two, and opens a clear passage into tho Bay of Bengal. 
The first setilement of the English was made in the year 1791, near 
the southern extremity of the island, in a -bay on the east side; but 
it was afterwards removed in 1793, by advice of Admiral Cornwallis, 
tothe place where it is now established. Tho original object of the 
undertaking was to procure a commodious harbour on tha east side of 
the. Bay, to receive and shelter His Majesty’s ships-of-war, during 
the continuance of the north-east monsoon; it was also used as a 
place of reception for convicts, sentenced for transportation from 
Bengal. ; is 

“ No writer of antiquity has transmitted a distinct account of the 
Andamans; they were included” hy Ptolemy, together with the 
Nioobars and lesser islands, in the general appellation of Insule 
bone Fortune, and supposed by him to be inhabited by race of 
Anthropophagi.* ‘The mild inoffensive Nicobarians have long since 

been acquitted of the horrid imputation ; but the different form, 
_ disposition, and habits of the few wretched savages who wander on 
the shores of the Andamans, may have given ground for a supposition 
that human flesh has been eaten by them; if so, it probably arose 
more from the impulse of excessive huager, than from voluntary 
choice ; a conclusion that well authenticated instances of the distress 
. they at times endure appear to authorize. 

“In the evening we walked round the grounds that had been 
cleared, making a cirenit of little: more than a quarter of a mile, 
partly along the beach, and partly by a path leading through heaps 
of brushwood, and the trunks of huge trees that had been recently 
felled. A small garden, diligently tilled, produced but a scanty 
crop of Indian vegetables. A shallow soil, impregnated with leaves 
and decayed brushwood, washed down by the mountain streams, 
proved at first unfavourable to cultivation; the pains, however, 














® Eusebins Renandot, in hie translation of the account given by two Mahomodan travellers, 
who jourveyed eastward, ia the ninth century, says : “beyond these two isiands (probably the 
Micobare) lies the eea of Andaman. The people on this coast eat human flesh quite raw; their 
complexion is black, their hair frizzled, their countenance and eyes frightful, their feet are very 
large, almost a cubit, and they go quite naked.” 
2 
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. which had been bestowed, seenied likely in the end to overcome this 
discouragement.. The situation of the Settlement on the side ofa hill 
rising abruptly from the verge of the sea,” although calculated to 
avoid the unwholesome effects of stagnant waters, was yet at times 
attended with great inconvenience, owing to the impetuosity of the 
torrents, hs . ‘ : 

““ Notwithstafiding the colony had been established on its present 
site little more than sixteen months, the babitations of the command: 
ant and officers, and the hats of the inferior classes, were rendered 
extremely comfortable. The first constructed of stone and planks, 

“ he latter of mats and clay, thatched with leaves of the rattan, 
or covered with boards. The surgeon had a separate dwelling 
assigned to him, and there was likewise .a commodioug mess-room. 
‘The number of inhabitants altogether was about 700, including a 
company of.sepoys as a guard over the convicts, and a defence to the 
Settlement. i 

“A situation more picturesque, or a view more romantic, than that 
which Chatham Island and Cornwallis Harbour present, can scarcely 
be imagined : land-locked on all sides, nothing.is tobe seen but an, 
extensive sheet of water, resembling a vast lake, interspersed with 
small islands, and environed by lofty mountains clothed with impene- 
trable forests. The scenery of nature, in this sequestered spot, is 
uncommonly striking and grand. ; 

“All that voyagers have related of uncivilised life seems to fall short 
of the barbarism of the peoplé of Andaman. The ferocious natives 
of "New Zealand, or the shivering, half-animated savages of Terra deal 
Fuego, are in a relative state of refinement compared to these 
islanders.* F 

** The population of the Great Andaman, and all its dependencies, 
does not, according to Captain Stokoe, exceed 2,000 or 2,600 soula ; 





“ Mr. Marsden, in his excellent History of the island of Sumatra, is of opinion, that the inha- 
bitants of the Batta country, in the-northern part of that island, eat human flesh; and the 
authorities on which he grounds hin belief ‘sesm to authenticate the fact ; it does not, however, 
appear, that human flesh was substituted by them in place of ordinary food, but eaten rather 
ua a barbarons ceremony, fo {adicate reven, 


; ge on their. enemies, or abhorrence of crimes, 
the only victims being prisoners taken in war, or capital convicts, 
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these are dispersed in. small societies along the coasts, or on the lesser 
islands within the harbour, never penetrating deeper than the skirts 
of the forests, which hold out little inducement for them to enter, as 
they contain no animals tesupply them with food. Thoir sole occu- 
pation seenfs to be that of climbing rocks, or roving along the margin 
of the sea in quest of a precarious maal of fish, which during the tem- 
pestuous season they often seek for in vain. 

“The Andamaners are not more favoured in the conformation of 
their bodies than in the endowments of their mind. In stature they 
seldom exceed five fcet; their limbs are disproportionstely slender, 
their bellies protuberant, with high shoulders and large heads; and, 
strange to find in this partof the world, they are a degenerate race 
of Negroes with woolly hair,* flat noses, and thick lips; their eyes are 
small and red, their skin of deep sooty black, whilst their countenances 
exhibit the extreme of wretchedness: a horrid mixture of famine and 
ferocity. They go quite naked, and are ipsensible of any shame from 
exposure. 

* Two young women, allured. by temptation of fish, were securet 
and brought on board a ship at anchor in the harbour: the captain 
treated them with great humanity; they soon got rid of all fear of 
violence, except what might be offered to their chastity, which they 
guardei. with unremitting vigilance: although they bad a small 
apartment ailotted to themselves, and had no real cause for apprehen- 








*® Jt isa matter of much curiosity to discover the origin ofa rave of people ao widely differ« 
ing uot only from all the inhabitants of that vast continent in the bosom of which the Island of 
Andaman is embayed, but also from the natives of the Nicobar Islands, which are immediately 
contiguous to it. Hitherto the inquiries of travellers seem to have produced no satisfactory 
conclusion: some have sapposed that a Porteguese ship, early in the 16th century, laden with 
alaves from Mosambique, had been cast on these shores, and that the prosent Andamaners are the 
descendants of such as escaped drowning. This sonjeciure is proved to be grossly erroneous, from 
the account given by the two Mahommodan travellers, long anterior to the navigation of those 
seas by Europeans, The: Arabians, however, who sailed on the Indian Ocean so early 1s tho 
7th oentury, and who not only explored the continent of India fas far as the Chinese sea, but 
‘Vkewide enined a knowledge of most of the eastern islands, might, by aa accident similar.t> that 
which has been asaribed to the Portuguese vessel, have peopled Andaman with its present Negro 
race. It deserves remark, thaton the continent of India extra Gangem, figures of Boodh, or 
Budhoo, the Géndma of the Birman; and Siamese, ‘are often seen with the characteristic hair and 


features of the Negro. ae 
B2 
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sion, one always watched while the other slept ; they suffered clothes ta 
be put on, but. took them off again as.soon as opportunity offered, and 
‘ threw them away as useless incumbrances. When their ‘fears were 
over they became cheerful, chattered with freedom, and were inex- 
pressibly diverted at the sight of their own persons in a fiiirror; they 
were fond of singing, sometimes in a molancholy recitative, at others 
in alively key; andoften danced about the deck with great agility, 
slapping their posteriors with the back of their heel, Wine and 
spirituous liquors were disagreeable to them; no food seemed so 
palatable as fish, rice, and sugar. In afew weeks, having recovered 
strength and become fat, from the more than half-famished state in 
which they were brought on board, they began to think confinement 
irksome, and longed to regain their native freedom, : 

In the middle of the night, when all but the watchman wore 
asleep, they passed in silence through ‘the captain’s cabin, jumped out 
of the stern windows into the sea, and swam to an island half a mile 
distant, where it was vain to pursue them, had there been any such 
intention; but the object was to retain them by kindness, not by 
compulsion, an attempt that has failed’ on every trial. Hunger may 
(and these instances are rare) induce them to put themselves in the 
power of strangers, but the moment that want is satisfled, nothing 
short of coercion can prevent them from retutning to a way of life 
, more congenial to their savage nature. The few: implements they 
use aro of the rudest texture ; a bow from four to five feet long, the 
string made of the fibre of a tree, or a slip of bamboo, with arrows of 
reed, headed with fish-bone, or wood hardened in the fire, is their 
principal weapon. Besides this, they carry a spear of heavy wood, 
sharply pointed, and a shield made of bark, to defend themselves 
' from “the assaults of their enemies; for. even - these poor 
wretches have rights to assert. and dignities to mainiain ; 
necessity has taught them an expert management of their 
arms, on which they rely for subsistence: happily for them, 
their numerous bays and: creeks abound. with fish, which they shoot 
and spear with surprising dexterity. They are said also to use 8 
small hand net, made of the flaments of bark; t © fish when caught 
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is put into a wicker basket, which they carry on their backs, Having — 
kindied a fire they throw the food on the coals, and devour it half 

broiled.. A few diminutive swine are to be found in the skirts of the 

forests, and among the mangrove thickets in the low grounds; but 

these are very-scarce, and are probably the progeny of a stock left 

by former navigators. When a native has the good fortune to slay 

one, he carefully preserves the skull and teeth to ornament his hut. 

They cross the bays, and go to fish either in canoes formed of a 

hollow tree, or on rafts of bamboo, which they direct by paddles. 

Their habitations display little more ingenuity than the dens of wild 

beasts; four sticks stuck in the ground, are bound together at the 

top; and fastened transversely by others, to which branches of trces 

are suspended ; an opening is left on one side, just large ‘enough to . 
admit of entrance: leaves compose their bed. Being much incow- 

moded by insects, their first occupation in a morning is to plaister 

their bodies all over with mud, which, hardening in the sun, forms an 

impenetrable armour; they paint their woolly heads with red ochre 

and water: when thus. completely dressed, a more hideous appear- * 
ance is not to be found in human form. : 

“Their religion is the simple, but genuine homage of nature, to the 
incomprehensible ruler of the universe, expressed in adoration to the 
sun, as the primary and most obvious source of good; to the moon 
as the secondary power; and to the genii of the woods, the waters, 
and the mountains, as inferior agents. In the spirit of the storms 
they confess the influence of a alignant being; and, during the 
south-west monsoon, when tempests prevail with uausual violence, they 
deprecate his wrath by wild choruses, which they chant in small 
congregatiozs assembled on the beach, or on some rock that over- 
hangs the ocean. = ® 

* Of a future state itis not known that they have any idea, which 
possibly“ arises from our imperfect means of discovering their 
' opinions ; it affords, however, satisfactory reflection to find, among 
the most ignorant and barbarous of mankind, a confirmation of the 
great and pleasing truth that all reasoning existence acknowledges a 
God. The half-humanized Andamaner inyokes the luminaries that 
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lend him light; and in that simple and spontaneous praise, he offers 
up the purest devotion of an unenlightened mind. 

* Although the principal food of the Andamaners consists of fish, 
yet they eagerly seize on whatever else presents itself; lizards, 
guanas, rats, and snakes supply a change of repast. Birds are not 
numerous, and seldom come within reach ; doves, parroquets, and the 
Indian crow, are the most common: hawks are sometimes seen 
hovering over the tops of the trees; but they are only temporary 
visitors from the neighbouring continent: a few aquatic birds 
frequent the shores; amongst these are the kingfisher, a sort of 
curlew, and the small sea-guil. Within the caverns and recesses of 
the rocks is found. the salangane, or Hirundo Nidis Edulibus, de- 
scribel by Monsieur Poivre: this bird, whose nest produces a high 
price in China, is perfectly black, and resembles a smal! martin; its 
nest is thickly glazed with a mucilaginous substance, which the bird 
collects from the sea blubber, and is said to swallow, and afterwards 

‘emit from the stomach; it is prized by the Chinese for its supposed 
medicinal and restorative qualities. 

“The vegetable diet of the Andamaners cousists of the uatural 
produce of the woods, in which the researches of Europeans find 
little that is palatable or nutritious; the fruit of the mangrove is 
principally used, having often been found in their deserted habiiations 
steeping in an embanked puddle of water. As they have no pot* or 
vessel that can bear the action of fire, they cannot derive much ad- 
vantage from such esculent herbs as the forests may contain ; indead, 
their extenuated and diseased figures too pla‘uly indicate the want of 
wholesome nourishment; unhappily for them, the cocodnut, which 
thrives in the utmost luxuriance in the neighbouring isles, is not to 

-be found here; they are extremely fond of it; whenever a nut was 
left in their way by the settlers, it was immediately carried off with 
much apparent satisfaction. Captain Stokoe, who couastantly resided 
on the island, disappointed in his attempts to establish a social inter- 





* The fragments of earthorn vessels, mentioned by Mr. Colebrooke, were probably brought 
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course, endeavoured to alleviate their wants by sending, as often as 
circumstances would admit, small supplies of victuals to their huts, 
which were always abandoned oa the approach of his people, but 
resorted to again when they had withdrawn. A party of fishers 
belonging to the Settlement enticcd a woman by the allurement of 
food, to come so close that she was made a prisoner ; instead of 
relieving her hunger, they proceeded to offer violence; the cries of 
the poor creature brought a numerous troop of savage friends to her 
assistance, who rushing out of the thickets, attacked and killed two 
of the yet more savage agzressors. Their bodies were afterwards 
found disfigured in a shocking manner. i 

“ A coasting party one day discovered a man’ and a boy stretched 
on the beach, apparently in the last stage of famine; they were con- 
veyed to the Settlement : unfortunately, every effort of humanity failed. 
to save the man, but the boy recovered, and is now in tho service of 
Colonel Kyd, at Calcutta, where he is much noticed for the striking 
singularity of his appearance. 

“The language of the Andamaners las not-been discovered to pos- 
sess the slightest affinity to any that is spoken in India, either conti- 
nental or islandic. Captain Stokoe informed me, that what he heard 
was not at ail harsh or disagreeable to the ear; their songs are wildly 
melodious, and their gesticulation, whilst. singing, is extremely impas- 
sioned. This is one among the many evidences to prove that poetry 
is coeval with the language of man. 

“The only quadrupeds seen on theisland are hogs, rats, and the 
ichneumon ; the guana also, of the lizard tribe, may be reckoned in 
this class; these prove very destructive to poultry: there are several 
species of snakes and scorpions. Labourers, whilst clearing away 
the underwood, were frequently bitten; but in no instance did the 
bite prove mortal, although the. patients commonly fell into violent 
convulsions; eau-de-luce and opium were the remedies in most 
cases administered. 

“ During the prevalence of the North-East monsoon, fish is caught 
in great abundance, but in the tempestuous season it is difficult to be 
procured ; grey mullet, rock cod, skate, and soles are among the hest ; 
oysters have been found, but in no great quantity. The shores 
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abound in a variety of beautiful shells, gorgonias, madreporas, murex, 
and cowries, with many other kinds, of which Captain Stokoe had 
made a curious and valuable collection. 

“There are several sorts of trees on the island; the Ficus Religivsa 
or banyan tree, the almond tree, the oil tree, that grows to a great 
height, from which a very useful oil is thus produced. A horizontal 
incision being made in the trunk, six or eight inches deep, a chip 
fourteen or fifteen inches long, is cut at right angles, and the surface 
of the incision being hollowed and filled with live coals, the turpen- 
tine, or wood oil, exudes copiously from the top of the wound. 

“The penaigre tree is also found, and is weil adapted for the knees 
of ships ; and the iron free of stupendous size, whose timber almost 
bids defiance tothe axe of the wood-cutter ; the red-wood which 
makes beautiful furniture, little inferior to fine mahogany. Besides 
these, there are numberless creepers and rattans which surround the . 
stems of the larger trees, and, interwoven with each other form so 
thick a hedge that itis impossible to penetrate far into the forests, 
‘unless by the slow and laborious process of cutting a road. 

“The first settlers in an uninhabited land have not only to contend 
against natural obstacles, and the want of several necessary comforts 
of life, but must likewise encounter the effects of an unwholesome 
atmosphere ; no country thoroughly agrees with the human consti- 
tution until it is cleared and cultivated. The new colonists, notwithe 
standing every possible attention was paid to the preservation of their 
health, became sickly ; they were afflicted, deccs;-the four dry 
months, December, January, February, and March, with SCUrVY. 
This complaint, however, was owing to a change of food anda want 
of vegetable diet: as soon as the rains commenced, it mitigated and 
quickly disappeared, but it gave way to a dreadful successor, the inter- 

-mittent fever and ague, which baffled all power of medicine. An 
induration and enlargement of the spleen, a disease well known in 
India by the name of Boss, was generally its concomitant, The 
cause of these fevers being local, could not be remedied. Situated 
in the fullsweep of the south-wesi monsoon, and the clouds being 
obstructed by high mountains, the island is, for eight months in the 
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year, wachied by incessant torrents. According to a mitteorotogival 
table kept by Captain Stokoe, there appears to have fallonin seven 
months, 98 inches of water, a quantity far exceeding what I had ever 
heard of in any other country.”* 

~ (The notes, as well as the text in the above account, are by Major 
Symes.) 

Remarks.—Major Symes is wrong in-his dates; the. Settlement in 
the Southern Harbour was established in 1789, and removed to the 
Northern Harbour in 1792, : 

Ti would appear that the idea of making the Settlement a Penal 
Colony was first entertained when it was moved to the Northern 
Harbour. 

As I have shown above, Ptolemy is not responsible for the. Jnsnla 
Bone Fortune. . 

Tam unable to understand how the idea of the Andamanese being 
frequently in o state of distress from hunger arose. It is certainly 
unfounded. 

‘The true character of. the Nicobarese, who, however, claim to have 
been educated in evil by the Malays, was fully disclosedin the 
suececding century, when they were found to be anything but “mild 
and inoffensive.” - 

Thera are some remnants of buildings on the mainiand on 
the south side of the harbour, south of Chatham Island, which 
appear 1o mark the spot where Major Symes landed, as he speaks 
of a Settlement on the side of a hill rising abruptly from the 
verge of the sea, which corresponds to this place, but not to the 
remains on the north end of Chatham Island. - 

It is evident that our scttlers had no knowledge of the Siremtdga 
tribes, and it isremarkable that peopie living for months in the islands 
should have the idea that the jungle contained no animals to supply 
« the aborigines with food, 











[An extract of Lientonant Colebrooke'’s vocabulary is attached in the original as a apecimea 
of the language of the islands, which, referring as it does tothe Jdrawa tribe of the Soath 
Andasinan principally, must bave been very useful in the North Andaman.—M. V. Portman.} 


use 
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Major Symes was much at fault in his deseviption of these 
SAVARES, 

They are not a degencrate race of any kind, and are wanting in 
Negro characteristies. Their eyes are neither cspecialiy small, nor 
red, and the reason why they are supposed to have been in constant 
state of famine, 1, as I have said, cannot understand. 

The dance described resombles that of the Gngé Group of Tribes, 
but [ have seen. something a little like it in the North Andaman, 
Major Symes does not say in which harbour the young women were 
caught, 

The “spear made of heavy wood,” and “the shield made of 
bark,’ are absolutely unknown to the Andamaness. The mention 
of the rafts of baraboo shows that some of the information was about 
the Southern Harbour tribes, and the account of the mode of paint- 
ing confirms this; probably little had heen seen of the North Anda- 
manese. The first settlers would appear to have been too busy for 
anthropological research. ‘The paragraph on the religion of the 
Andamanese, is, as might-be expected, almost entirely incorrect. ‘To 
investigate this subject required a more intimate knowledge of the 
Andamanese language than any ons at that time possessed, and the 
Andamanese do not readily discuss it with any stranger, 

Snakes are not eaten, except by the Eremtiza tribe of the North 
Andaiman, of whom I have shown the settlers had no knowledge ; 
possibly lampreysare meant, Hawks are permanent residents in the 
Andamans, not “temporary visitors from the neighbouring conti- 
nent.” 

The edible-birds’ nest building swift is black and white, and not 
“peciectly black ;” and the marketable variety of nest is made entirely 
from, not nierely “ glazed with,’ mucilage. . 

Major Symes should uot have attempted to correct Lievtonant 
Colebrocke, who was perfectly right in saying that the Andamanese 
had pottery of their own. 

This narrative shows that the boy whom Major Kyd took to 
Calcutta was a North Andamanese; the state of famine in which 
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possible that some epidemic had been introduced hy the settlers 
araong the aborigines. He would prebably have been better de- 
scribed as weakened and-exhausted by sickness, as the Andamanese, 
when seriously ill, waste away to mere skeletons. 

As regards Captain Stokoe’s opinion of the music of the Anda- 
manese, I can only say that tastes differ. 

By the “ichneumon’’ Major Symes may have meant the 
Paradoxurus. 

One last word as regards the cannibalism. Andamanese mur- 
derers will drink the blood, and eat, with their pork, tho breast flesh 
of their victims, but these people are regarded by the other Anda- 
manese as more orless insane. All the tribes of the Great Andaman 
have the customin a greater or less degree of burning the dead 
hodies of their enemies, and the neighbouring Ar-yaato tribes accuse 
the. hostile Eremtdgas of the North Andaman of eating human flesh, 
though I have never found a persona who was av eye-witness of their 
having done so, The Andamanese look on the practice with horror, 
but it is evident that they know of it from their accusing people they 
dislike of doing it. Such facts, however, do not justify a sweeping 
charge of cannibalism against-the whole race. 
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CHAPTER V.. 


Andamanese taken io Penang in a Junk after a fight Mr. J B. Rodyk’s accounts 
Rerdezvons of the British Fleet in Port Cornwallis in 1824—Mr. J. B, Alexander's 
visit to the Little Andawan—-Mr. Piddington’s visit to Landfall Island—~Maleolm’s 
account-~Dr, Helfet'’s murder by the Andamanese—Account of the wrecks of the 
British ships Briton and Runnymede on the Archipelago Islands of the Andamans— 
Mr, Quigley’s account—Settlement on the Covo Islands—~Wreck of the Emily 
Wreck of the Fly ying Fish. 


Arrenx tha closing of the Setilement in Port Cornwallis ‘in 1796, 
the Andamans seem 'to have been left alone for some years. Doubtless 
wrecks occurred on the coasts, but we have no record of them, and the 
Malays seem to have resumed their slave- trading there, which they 
only abandoned after the present Settlement was opened. 

About 1819 a Junk menned by a mixed crew of Chinese and 
Burmese went to thc Andamans to collect trepang. While they were 
lying about two miles from thé shore, engaged in the collection, eight 
-or ten Andamancse swam off towards them. When close by, the 
savages fired several flights of arrows, wounding four of the Chinese 
who were not expecting an attack. The Burmese, however, pursued the 
Andamanese, who swam aivay, and with some difioulty, owing to the 
habit of the Andsmanese of avoiding pursuit by swimming under the 
water for considerable distances, and coming to the surface in a 
different direction from the one where they might be expected to . 
appear, caught two of them, who were taken to Penang. 

‘These captives were an elderly man anda boy, anda curious 
detail noticed about the former was,that while on board ship the 
voy shaved his head with a piece of a broken plate. The man died 
of. cholera while on his way to Calcutta, but the boy lived for some 
time in Penang in tho service of Captain Anderson of the Bengal 
Army, and his son, Mr. Anderson, of the Penang Civil Service. He 
was tractable and docile, acquired a good colloquial knowledge of 
Malay ond Urdu, and might have done well but that he took to drink 
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The only other authentic case of Andamanese having heen taken 
away from the Islands, which Ihave been able to obtain, is the 
following. 

Mr. J. B. D. Rodyk, an old. pensioner.of the Penang Settlemont, 
states :— ; : 

«The only instance 1 remember of people from the Andamans 
being brought to Penang, was in the years between 1838. and 1841. 
A family consisting of a min, woutn, and two children, were brought 
over from there to this, whether as slaves or not I could.not say, but 
they were Jeft in the custody of the Police. The children were sent 
to the Boys’ and Girls’ Free Schools, the girl was called Mary 
Andaman, and the boy Fridiy Andaman. The man and the boy a 
few yeats after died of cholera, and the woman soon after died of 

_smali-pox. When the girl cam? to the age of fourteen she was 
removed from. the school by T. G. Mitchel, Head Clerk of the Police 
Court and Court of Requests, to serve in his family as au ayah, where 
she remained many years. ‘When she left that family I was told she 
went to Malacea and served a lady there as an ayah, and when she 
left her she went down to Singapore and settled there, and opened a 
girls’ school for native children but whether she is still living (1595) 
J do not know.” 

The above will show that the Andammese are by no means of 
such degraded intellects as people would have us believe. Tue wo- 
men especially are capable of a good deal of education, aud are able 
to fend for themselves in foreign lands. Further, similar cases, which 
will be described later on, fave occarred daring the las twenty years. 

There were Andamanese slaves at the Court of Siam until a reecnt 
date, and probably also at other ,Courts in India, Burmah, and the 
Malay Feninsula, — 

The British fleet was appointed to rendezvous ia Port Corawailis 

tn 1824, before proceeding to the first Burmese War. 

The vessels appear to have bezn there from between the 25th and 
80th of April, as they successively arrived, to the 6th of May, when 
they all departed. The delay was owing to the want .of water, some 
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of the ships from Madras having only four days’ supply in hand, and 
Captain Marryat is mentioned as having done good work by the oner- 

_ geiic manner in which he collected water from the streams and sup- 
plied the ships. No mention is made of the aborigines, and it is 
probable that, frightened by the number of ships and people assem- 
bled, they hid in the jungle. 





fobtain the following extract containing angecount of a visit 
paid to the Little Andaman Island in Ni ovember, 1985, from ‘ Trayels 
from India to England; comprehending a visit to the Burman Em- 
pire, anda journey through Persia, Asia Minor, European Turkey, 
etc.,in the years 1825-26, By James Edward Alexander, Esq., Lieut, 
late Tlis Majesty’s 13th Light Dragoons, and attached to the suite of 
Colonel] Macdonald Kinneir, K.L.S,, Envoy Extraordinary to the 
Court of Teheran.” 


Mr. Alexander left Madras on the 16th of October, 1825, for 
Rangoon, cn board of the Hon’ble Company’s ‘Transport Earl Kellie, 
and after passing the North and South Sentinel Islands, he anchored 
. off Ekiti Bay at the North-West of the Little Andaman on_the 12th 
of November, the vessel being short of water. He states — 

“This island, unlike the Great Andaman, is upon a level with 
the water’s edge (At the northern end only.—~H.V, 2.) : it is covered 
with a very lofty jungic, and is of coral formation. (it is not.— 
HV.P.) The length is twenty-five miles, the breadth fifteen. (The 
oxtreme length is twenty-six and a half miles, and the extreme breadth 
is sixteen miles— M.7.P.) We saw a light on the shore, brought up 
off the North-West point, and anchored in eight fathoms and a half 
at two miles and a half distance from the land. 

; “The next morning, at daylight, the chief mate and myself left 
the vessel in one of the cutters, intending to search for water. We 
had six Bengal Lascars on board, armed with muskets, besides the 
tyndal or coxswain, who wasa Malay. In pulling towards the shore, 
we observed on the beach a woman and child, who appeared to be 
collecting shell-fish: on perceiving the boat approaching they ran 
into the jungle. We discovered a small sandy bay (which I took the 
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liberty of christening after the name of our ship) with coral reefs 
runniog out from both extremes, over which a tremendous surf was 
breaking : the water inside was perfectly smooth. (‘This was probably 
Ekiti Bay, where I also first landed in March, 1886.—I2.7.P.) An- 
choring the cuiter a few fathoms’ length from shore, and jeaviug 
a couple of hands in her, we landed with the remainder of the crew, 
and proceeded along the beach towards the north-west point, in search 
of two runs of water mentioned by Horsburgh in his Directovy. 
(These are not known.—¥.V.P.) Wehad not gone far when, at an 
angle of the jungle which covers the island to within a few yards of 
tho water’s edge, we came suddenly upon a party of natives, lying on 
their bellies bebind the bushes, armed with spears, arrows, and long 
bows, which they bent at us in a threatcning’ manner. The Tascars 
as soon as~they saw them, fell back in great consternation, levelling 
their muskets, and running into thesea towards the boat. It was 
with great dificulty we could prevent the cowardiy rascals from 
firing : the tyndal was the only one who stood by the chief mate and 
myself, We advanced within a few paces of the natives, and made 
signs of drinking, to intimate the purpose of our visit. The tyndal 
salaamed to them, according to-the different Oriental modes of saluta- 
tion; he spoke to them in Malay, and other languages ; they returned 
no answer, but continued crouching in their menacing attitude, 
pointing their weapons at us wherever weturned. I held out my 
handkerchief towards them, but they would not come from behind 
the bushes to take it. Iplaced it upon the ground, and we retired 
in order to allow them to pick it up: still they did not move. 

“T counted sixteen strong and able-bodied men opposite to us, 
yaany of them very lusty; and further on six more. They were 
very different in appearanco from what the natives of the Great 
Andaman ave described to be, namely, a puny race. The whole party 

“was completely naked, with the exception of o stout man, nearly 
six feet in height (?), who was standing up along with two or three 
women in the rear; he wore on his head a red cloth with white spots 
They were the most ferocious and wild-looking beings I ever saw. 
Their hair was frizzled or woolly; they had flat noses, with small red 
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eyes (?). Those parts of their skin which were not besmeared with 
mud (io defend them probably from the attacks of insecis) were of- 
a sooty black colour; their hideous faces seemed to be painted with a 
red ochre. (They only paint their suér with red ochre now.—U.7. P.) 
I may here remark, that the natives of the Andamans, who are 
decidedly a negro race, differing widely from the inhabitants of the 
neighbouring continent, are supposed to be the descendants of the 
survivors of an Arab slave ship wrecked on one of the islands some 
centuries ago. The Chinese, who occasionally resort to these islands 
to collect the edible swallows’ nests and béche de mer, affirm that they 
are anthropophagi. It is certain that part of the crews of several 
junks, who have lately fallen into their hands, were never heard of. 
“At this juncture, the other cutter, with two or threo of the offi- 

cers on board, neared the beach ; and observing ~what was” going 
forward, they called to us to retire a shorf distance and allow the 
tyndal to go up and speak to the savages, as they might be afraid of 
Europeans. We accordingly fell back to the water’s edge, and having 
‘desired the tyndal (who evinced no signs of fear) to strip, in order 
to convince them he was unarmed, he approached the natives within 
afew paces, and offered them handkerchiefs, making at the same 
time signs of drinking ; bat upon his attempting to advance closer 
they drew their bows in a menacing mannér. Seeing this, we called 
him of ; and not knowing how to act in this emergency without 
advice from the ship (as we had been directed not to molest the 
natives), both cutters returned. Upon reporting what had occurred, 
& subaltern’s party was ordered to accompany us. We left the ship 

again in the four boats, with the water-casks, and a party of pioneers 
' to fill them, and landed at the same place as before. Not seeing any: 
thing of the natives, we proceeded along the beach tcwards the 
southward. Upon turning a point we discovered a hut on the edge of 
the jungle; approaching if, we found it to be about fifteen feet in’ 
height, of a conical shape, and thaiched with rattan leaves to within 
a foot and half of the ground, leaying just room to crawl in 
underneath, 


“The floor inside was strewed with leaves, and there were several 
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cots, or Taised sleeping-places, consisting of four stakes driven into the 
ground, on which was fixed a bamboo grating. 

“ Ranged round the walis were the smoked skulls of a diminutive 
species of pig. From the roof was suspended a piece of red and white 
chequered cloth, which seemed to be of Madras manufacture. To 
conical beskets there were pieces of jack fevit, with a nut resembling 
a chestnut, and several roots. In a corner I found several large 
mangroves. At a fire, the following shells were roastiag ; the groen 
murea tribulus, trochns telescopium, cypraea caurica, and several 
varieties of mussel. The drinking cups were Mautili, 

“The weapons were a bow, from six to seven feet in longth, 
which is bent with the feet, the archer sitting on the ground (It is 
not.—M.V.P.) ; and a hand bow of four fect. The strings were made 
of the dark red fibres of a tree; the arrows were three and four feet ~ 
in length, the upper part of.a very hard white wood, inserted in a 
stook of cane, so as to quiver in the wound. (Not at all; the cane 
shaft is for the sake of lightness—¥,V.P.) 

“The soldiers shot several of them ata troe: they penetrated a 

“eouple of inches into the solid timber, and it required the joint 
strength of two men to pull them out, and even then the points were 
not injured. Several arrows were found with two, three, and four 
prongs. The’ hand-nets were formed of biack filaments of bark. 
(No; ofa fibre-—.7.P.) In one of the baskets, carefully wrapped 
up ina cloth, were the head of a harpoon with two barbs, a Malay 
chopping knife, and severai spike-nails and ring-bolts. These last wore 
probably from the American ship Dove, which was wrecked here 
several years ago. We saw no idols of any description, nor canoes or 
rafts. 

“ Naturally concluding that there was water uear the hut, we 
penetrated into the entangled junglo in the rear of it, consisting of 
dammer trees, red-wood, the Alexandrian laurel, aloes, ground rattans, 
many convolvuli, anda very lofty and straight tree, about twelve 
fect in girth, the wood of which, if not too heavy, would answer 
admirably for masts. Having advanced about thirty or forty yards 
from the beach, we came to a pool of good water; but its position 
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being inconvenient, we were looking for another, when wo observed 
our people left in charge of the boats ia considerable alarm, and mak- 
ing signs to us that there was danger in the jungle. Advancing 
towards the spot at which they wore pointing, we discovered a party 
of sixty or seventy of the natives waiting in ambush our a pproach, 
We went towards them inorder to induce them to shew us another 
pool. So little intention had we of molesting or injuring them, that 
we had brought with us several looking-glasses, cioth, and baubles to 
give them. ILowever, we had no sooner got within fifteen yards of 
them than we were assailed with a shower of arrows, which struck 
several of us. I received a scratch in the leg which lamed me for 
several days after. We immediately extended the files to skirmishing 
order, and returned with a round of musketry, which killed and 
wounded several of them. Fixing bayonets, we then charged them; 
bat they, well knowing the intricacies of the jungle, and being ex- 
tremely nimble, succeeded in not only effecting their escape, but also 
in carrying off the disabled of their party. We were brought up by 
‘a deap pool, and saw them making off on the other side, shouting 
*Yahun, Yabun.’ 

“ After this encounter we continued our march along the beach, 
and discovered another pool of very good and sweet water imma- 
diately opposite the vessel, and just within the skirts of the jungle, 
Having sent for the water casks, and hoisted a Jack at the puol, 
(being a preconcerted signal to those on board), we left half the party 
there, and proceeded with the remainder along a path into the jungle, 
expecting that it would lead to a village where we might get live 
stock (!). We.advanced about a couple of miles without seeing 
any more buts, or natives, and uo quadrupeds of any sorf, The wood 
into which we penetrated, and in which the bugle alone kept us to- 
“gether, was one of the most gloomy and dismal that can possibly be 
‘conceived: it was, indeed, Nemus atrum horrenti umbrd. 

“The trees were of great height, in many places thickly inter. 
woven with rattans and bushrope. The sunbeams being unable to 
penetrate the entangled foliage, the atmosphere, in consequence, bore 
the semblance of twilight, The broad boughs hung rich with heavy 
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dew-drops, and the air was loaded with a damp and _ pestilential 
vapour, occasioned by the rotting twigs, leaves, and fruit, with which 
the swampy ground was thickly strewed. The death-like stillness 
was occusionaliy interrupted by a solitary parrot winging its noisy 
flight overhead ; but owing to the luxuriance of our vegetable canopy 
it was almost impossible. to gain even an imperfect view of him. 
Numerous snakes were observed stealing along amongst the ae 
From several we had narrow escapes: those we succeeded in kill 
were all furnished with poisonous. fangs, and many bore a stellen 
resemblance to the coluber prester, or viper, but generally they were 
spotted. 

“Tired with our exertions, we vetnivaed to the watering poo! ; 
and having rolled the casks up to it, we sat down to a slight nitection: 
previous to commencing the filling. Whilst busily enzaged with 
our repast, a strong party of the natives stole down upon us, and 
threw in a shower oi arrows, which killed one and severely wouaded 
three of the soldiers. We quickly formed, charged them, killed and 
wounded several, and continued skirmishing with them till sunset ; 
for they made several desperate attempts to cut off the pioneers 
engaged in filling, and it required the greatest alertness to keep them 
off. Atlast, the pioncera having completed their task, we gave 
them a parting volley, and pulled off from Kellie Bay for the ship: 
Buta strony current at that time setting to the North-East, at the 
rate of four knots an hour, we found that, inatead.of being able 
to gain tho vessel, we were drifting fast out to sea; we thorefore 
anchored the water-hoats, and ‘the two others having gone alongside, 
the ship’s anchor was weighed, and dropping down to the long-boat, 
and cutter, she was brought up in thirteen fathoms, and by midnigh’ 
we goton hoard, after a hard day’s work, and laden with hows, 
arrows, shells, etc. During the night the savages collected from 
all parts of the island, and kept shouting and yelling in defiance on 
the beach ; but having got what we wanted, we did not humour 
them by & sec: ond visit. ; 

“Our present connection with the Burman Empire, which will 
lead to frequent intercourse with that country by sea, renders 

aa 
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it highly desirable that some attempts should be made to cone 
ciliate the natives of the Andamans. The Little Andaman would 
be a convenient watering place, besides affording abundant materials 
for refitting or building ships. Under existiag cireumstances, a visit 
to this Island is extremely hazardous as the foregoing details will 
prove.’* 

The above most interesting account is especially valuable as it is 
the only one we have of a visit to the Little Andaman Island. 

It is difficult to fix the spot where the party landed, but it was 
either at Bumila Creek, Tékyui Bay, or Ekiti Bay. If,it had been 
either of the two former, Bumila Creek and Jackson Creek would 
probably have been mentioned, and [ am, therefore, inclined to believe 
that they landed on the shore in Ekiti Bay, met the Pélala4nkwés 
there, then walked round the point to Tékyui, where the fights took 
place with the Tékyui and Ndchugé people. 

As regards the conduct of the party towards the savages, their 
contempt for, and disregard of, them, and their prompt punishment 
of their attack; the account would appear to be typical of the attitude 
of passers-by towards the Andamanese at this time. 

The remarks about the long bow are interesting, as showing that 
this bow, now oniy used by the Jarawa tribe of the South Andaman, 
and the iremtéga Ongés, was then in common use among the Ongés 
on the coast ; (it may have been the original form of bow used by 
this Group of Tribes, and have been slowly discarded in favour of the 
smalier bow,) and it draws the link between the Jarawa and the Ongé 
Tribes closer. There would seem ic have been accounts of wrecks of 
Ohinese Junks on the Andamans at this time, and the wreck of the 
Dove appears to have keen well known, but I cannot find any records 
of the subject. 

Mr. Alexander’s concluding remarks regarding the possibility of 
utilising the Little Andaman in preference to the other Islands of the 
Andaman Group, would probably not have been made had he seen 
the other Islands with their magnificent harbours. 
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Landfall Island (at the Northern end of the Andaman Group), and 
saw 2 number of savages round a fire on the beach. On landing, he 
found a human body on the fire, too much charred for identification. 
It was nearly reduced to a cinder, and therefore could not have been 
intended for food, 

If it really was a human body it can be accounted for by the fact 
that the North Andaman Group of Tribes burn the dead bodies of 
their encmies and of strangers. 

The date of Mr. Piddington’s visit is not known, but it was prob- 
ably about 1880. ; 

In Malcolm’s “Travels in Southern Asia”? he mentions having 
passed the Andamans on the 12th of February, 1836, going through 
the Coco Channel. He merely repeats the old storics about the 
Andamanese, showing that he kaew nothing of Blair and Colebrooke’s 
accounts, and he did not see the aborigines, or land on the island. 

Dr. Helfer, 2 Russian geologist, visited the islands in 1889, io 
the hope of finding gold, and was murdered by the aborigines just 
north of Port Cornwallis. 

His act in going almost alone among these savagos to search for 
minerals was foolhardy, and could only have ended as it did. 


The following account of the wrecks of the ships Brifon and 
Runnymede, during the night of the llth of November, 1844, on 
John Lawrence Island, in the Archipelago Group of the Andaman 
Islands, is taken from the Journal published in the Englishman news: 
paper of Calcutta, in January, 18465. 

The authors of the Journal are believed to have been the Chief 
Officer of the Briton and one of the officers of the 80th Regi- 
ment; and the original is jn diary form, and is somewhat carelessly 
written. The account in the Journal has been preserved as far as 
possible, only necessary alterations and such additions as are required 
‘to elucidate the narrative being made. 

‘As will be seen, the occurrence is one of the most remarkable 
known in the history of wrecks: on account of the extraordinary 
oe ay ge a Land for the same port, and having 
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sailed from opposite sides of the globe; from the fact that, had they 
not been wreeked so close together, and each been able to supply the 
wants of the other, the loss of life would probably have been con- 
- siderable; from the fact that in the wrecks themselves no lives were 
lost, and that the casualties from sickness, ete., while the party re- 
niained on the Andamans, were so few, and finally, which alone 
would make it desirable that the narrative should be more widely 
known, on account of the admirable conduct of all on board. 

The women and children seem to haye given no trouble, and bard- 
ly any mention is made of them in the account. 





An account of the wrecks of the British ships Briton and Ruunye 
mede, which were driven ashore on the Andaman Islands by a eyclooe 
luring the uight of the 1ith of November, 1844. Compiled from _ 
the Journal of survivors who had suiled in the Briton, from Sydney 
New South Wales, 





On the morning of the 12th of August, 1844, Her Majesty’s 80th 
tegiment, about 1,000 strong, marched out of Sydney Barracks to 
embark for Caleutta, in the following order : 

The Head-Quarters and Flank Companies, with Lt.-Colonel Baker 
in command, embarked in the ship Royal Suazon. 

Numbers 1 aud 4 Companies, with Major Naith in command, em- 
barked in the ship Lloyds. 

Numbers 2, 8, and 6 Companies, with Major Bunbury in. com- 
mand, embarked in. the ship Briton. 

Numbers 7 and 8 Companies, with Major Num in command, em- 
barked in the ship Exmore. 
‘His Excellency, Sir M. C. O’Connell, K.C.B., the Commander of 
of the Forces, and Colonel of the Regiment, attended by his Staff, 
rode at the head of the Corps and accompanied it to the place of em- 
barkation. This having been completed, the several ships hauled out 
into the stream, aad on the morning of the 15th got under weigh 
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together, and the regiment bade adieu to the colony, where they had 
been stationed for over seven years. ; 

After leaving Sydney Heads we had baffling winds and dirty wea- 
ther, and did not make Torres Straits till the 25th August. the four 
ships rounding the Breaksea Spit within an hour of each other. The 
passage through the Straits, at all times tedions, occupied 15 days, 

On tlie 11th of September we all lay to off Booby Island, each 

‘ ship sending a boat on shore to communicate with the Post Office. 
_From the 13th, we bad light winds until the 28th, when we anchored 
““anang Roads, Timor Island, where we found the Royal Saxon 
“which had arrived a few hours before us. Her M ajesty’s 

“alist was also there. Having filled up with water, 

y provisions, frnifs, etc., we again stood to sea on 


the obs 2nd of Uctober, in company with the Royalist 
and # _ athe Royal Saron having taken her departure on the 


previous evening. 

As the ocourrences, now about to be rélated, vefér alone to the 
Briton, Lmay here give some short account of that ship and the 
details of the troops on board. _ 

The Briton was a North-American-built barque of 776 tons 
measurement, and registered Al at Lloyds. She was on her second 
voyage, was commanded by Captain Bell, and had a crew of 34 men 
and boys. The troops ov board consisted of three companies of the 
80th Regiment, under the command of Major Bunbury, with Cap- 
tains Bert, Sayers, and Montgomery ; Lieutenants Leslie and Free. 
man; Ensigns Hunter and Coleman ; and Assistant-Surgvon Gammie ; 
the total being 9’ officers, 12 sergeants, 4 drummers, 298 rank and 
file, 35 women, and 43 children, The vessel thus had on board a total 
of 481 souls. : 

The day after leaving Kupang we lost sight of the Lloyds; the 
_ Boyalist was stillin company with us. On the 5th October, the 
season being so far advanced, the Master decided on taking the inner 
passage, and bore up for the Straits of Lombok, the Royalist; which 
was proceeding to Singapore, agreeing to keep with us. 
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{n the Java Sea we had light winds and fine weather, and reach= 
ed Singapore onthe 22nd October, having parted company with 
the Royalist a few days before in the Carimata Passage. 

After leaving Singapore, we were wind bound for several days 
hefore we got into the Straits of Malacca; here we had variable winds 
with: occasional squalls, one of which sprung our main yard. The 
following day it was securely fished. Several vessels of different sizes 
were in company with us. On passing the town of Malacca a native 
boat came off with fruits, vegetables, jungle fowls, ate, 

As we drew to the Northward, and got clear. of the Straits, ~~ 
naturally expected to fall ia with the North-East Monsan~ 
wind kept variable and unsteady, not blowing for twr 
then from the same quarter. : ; 

On Friday, the 8th of Novertbetpthe wind, wi : 

the North-East, veered round to the tyest-South-We. were 
in North Latitude, by observation, 97-11’, ‘ 
_ On Saturday the 9th, the weather was cloudy with a threatening 
appearance, and we were unabie to take an obsorvation to ascertain 
our position. The wind remained West-South-West in the aftor- 
noon, and the weather being still threatening we took in the royals, 
flying jib, and gaff topsail, At 5 P.M. on this date the Sympiesometer 
commenced to fali, and we had small rain with heavy gusts of wind. 

The top-gallant sails and spanker were furled, and we double reefed 
the fore top-sail, single reefed the main top-sail, and set the reefed 
main-sail. At1l0Pm., the weather clearing a little, we again set 
the top-gallant sails and spanker. At midnight, as it was cloudy and 
there were strong gusts of wind accompanied by small rain, we took 
in the top-gallant sails, the jib, and the spanker. 

At 1 a.m. on Sunday morning the 10th, as the gale was increasing, 
we furled the main and fore-sails, and close reéfed the top-sails. 

At 44.0, there were heavy squalls, and the spanker and gaff 
top-sail blew out of their gaskets, nor were we able to secure them, 
so they were cut away to save the masts. 

By deslight the squalls were terrific ; the fore-sail blew out of ite 
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broke and left the yard swinging by the haulyards. Tho ship was 
brought to the wind, with-her head to the South-West, at 10 a.m. : it was 
‘still blowing heavily, and we endeavoured to wear ship in order to set 
her on the opposite tack. The helm was put hard up, and all hands 
>were sent forward into the weather fore rigging with a tarpaulin, at 
the same time an attempt was made to hoist the jib and fore topmast 
stay-sail, both ef which were blown to pieces, the vessel refusing to 
pay off even a point. a 

By 11-80 the gale had increased toa hurricane. The Sympieso- 
meter had fallen. from 29° 30’ to. 28°10’. The fore+top-mast was 
blown over the side, and was shortly followed by the main and mizen- 
top-masts which were snapped off close by the cap, the former taking 
with it the main yard broken in half in the slings. In less than ten 
minutes we were a wreck fore and aft, the fore-top-mast striking 
heavily against the-top-sides abreast of the fore-rigging, 

Shortly after 12 noon, the squalls lulled. almost to a calm, and 
-we-congratulated ourselves that the force of the gale was broken ; all 
hands went to work to clear away the wreck, and wo bent a new 
spanker and got up another foresail ready to bend. The loose spars, 
etc., were lashed to the ringbolts, and the Major’s horsebox secured 
with extra lashings. The weather was still cloudy, the Thermometer 
being 84”, the Sympiesometer 28°10’, and it was close and sultry with 
an occasional gleam of sunshine. An immense number of birds came 
on board completely spent by their struggles with the wind, aud we 
caught several, among them being hawks, goat-suckers, golden king- 
fishers, ete. © oo te 

It heing found impossible to light a fire in “éither of the galleys, 
the men were served with some biscuits anda glass of rum each, of 
which they stood much in need, every article of their clothing being 
thoroughly wet; not.a murmur was heard and each man stood ready 
to. give his assistance 4s required, whether in clearing the wreck or 
at the pumps. : . ; ; 


By. 3 Pot. the weather again lowered, the Sympiesometer which 
had étand nt BQ° UN Ffoll tn O87 DN’ 224.45 uh. 1H. ‘s 
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with gveat vbienbs: ascoupedied as before with small rain, thunder 
and lightning. 

By 4. pox, the gale had increased toa hurricane, both the quarter 
boats, the euddy cky-light, meat safe, and hen-coops were blown away. 
The sea was boiling up as high as the poop, and the general appear- 
ance of the ship in this storm was truly awful... We got a tarpaulin 
battened over the cuddy hatch te keep the wet out. 

At 5 p.m’ the sbip rolling heavily, the Major’s horsebox gave 
way, and the horse falling on the deck, was thrown by the next 
lurch down the hatchwsy amongst the soldiers. The poor animal’s 
fore legs were broken, and finding it impossible to rig a purchase to 
hoist him upon. deck, his throat was cut and the ecarease lashed to 
leeward as securely as possible. Night came cn, and though. the - 
Sympivsometer was still failing and the squalls were terrific beyond 
description, yet we kept up our spirits in the hope that the gale would 

have blown itself out by the morning, when, with the whole day. 
before us, we might get sufficient sail on the ship to keep her under 
command. 


Day broke, indies) the 11th of November, and brought disap- 
“pointment to our hopes. The gale, which had blown violently during ~ 
the night, had in no way abated. The ship continued to labour much, 
and rolled. heavily; the tarpaulin was blown off the euddy hatch ; the 
spars broke adrift and carried with them the cooking coppers (which 
were broken. to pieces), the galleys, long. boai, and the other horse- 
box, and, as the ship rolled, they, together with some thirty fathom 
of ebain cable belonging to the working anchor, which was on deck, 
were thrown from side to side with considerable violence. To move 
along the deck was impossible, but fortunately, about 11 a.at. the 
gale partially lulled, and fearing that the long boat . (which was stove 
in) would carry away the bulwarks, it was hoisted over the side and 
eut adrift ; we néxt. threw overbcard the other horse, which had been 
erushed in its box by the long bdat, all the loose spars, and as much 

lumbez as possible from about the decks, 


Pha calaispe-aseieted the’ crew and wacked the nope. sehaee shane: 
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of them got severely hurt, being ijaalinea by the spars, eto. -, and one 
poor fellow had his leg broken. 
At 12 néon, the sun came out for a few minutes, and the Master 
' endeavoured to get an-observation, but’ the horizon was noi visible. 
About half a mile to the eastward wegsaw a barque with only ber 
bowsprit, and main and mizon lower masts standing, and shortly 
after a brig was deseried, totally dismasted ; bath vessels appeared to 
be labouring severely and the sea was breaking over them. Another 
tarpaulin was battened over the cuddy hatch and a door with some 
strong staves was ales over it to keap.it from being. blown away 
again, 

2 p.w,—The gale had now ondluited: wilh but two short lulls for 
38-houys. The Sympiesometer was 27°-30’, and still falling. With 
the hovrors of the past night in our. minds we hoped for the best, yet 
feared a repetition of whatzve had already’ endured. Some biscuits 
anda glass of rata was again issued to each of the men, raw pork 


was offered to them and. declined, as they thonght sey could manage °~ 


without it. 
3 p.u.—The rain recommenced failing, with thonder and light- 
ning, and heavy squalls, and by 4. P.2¢. ‘the gale had again increased 


to a hurricane, the ship rolling heavily. At night the squalls were «=~ 


trily fearful, with much thunder and lightning. 5 

’ At lO p.m. itlulled for a few minutes; the wind then veered 
round to the East-North-East and blew with greater violence than ever. 
The Syzopiesometer stood at 27°-5’, the Thermometer. at 84°, and it 
was close and sultry. The ship being now on the opposite tack, the 
remaining spare, 6tc., which had been securod to leeward, broke 
adrift; while between decks, the dead horse was forced from his 
lashings and hurled from side to side, carrying away the arm racks, 
lockers, etc., fore and aft, and creating tae greatest confusion, the 
arms, accoutrements, and knapsacks rolling about in every direction. 
Several of the men were hurt, and another man had his leg broken. 
After much exertion, we succecded in securing tie horse to the main- 
coast, the ship at this time taking a good deal of water on board 


which kopt pouring down the hatchways, 
: 32 
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11-30 ?.M.—The squalls were awful with thunder and lightning ; 

part of the bulwarks were blown away, and tho Poop began to crack 
and the fore part to give way; the cuddy table and’ seats were 
wrenched from thoir fastenings in the decks and thrown to leeward, 
Few of us ever expected to see the morning. The ship trembled from 
stem to stern, her bell tolling mournfully with every cust, as if to 
warn us of our approaching destruction. In and around the hospital 
the married soldiers had assembled with their wives and families. 
One of the women read portions from the. Bible. aloud, after which 
they joined in prayer and sung a hymn, ; 
: Every moment the ship threatened to break up. Tho. starboard 
topsides and covering boards were started and the water poured in in 
great quantities, the men endeavouring to- stop the leaks with their 
blankets, loose coats, and whatersr else they could. find. With each 
squall the poop seemad to give more and: morte... The Master took his 
chronometer, sextant, and charts down the’ after hatch into the lowes 
cabin, telling the officers in the cuddy to be prepared to go below, as 
he feared the poop.was no longer safe. ; ww 

Midnight.—The hurricane still raged furiously, the ship making 

‘much water and labouring heavily ; squall. succeeded squall almost 
- without intermission, with thunder and lightning ; the Sympiesometer 
was below 27°, the oil oovasionally leaving the tube altogether, The 
Thermometer stood at 84°, and it was excessively close. 


* About 12-80 the ship struck, and: the soa breaking over her ‘at the 
same moment threw her on her beam ends; the larboard poop after- 
cabin was swamped and raised from-the dgok, the Master's” cabin was 
also floated. The euddy door was jammed so that it could not be 
opened, and one of the windows, and the steward’s pantry, were ‘ stove 
in. “Both the mates were washed out of their cabins, ono scrambled 
inte ihe euddy through the broken window, whila the other got down 
the steerage hatch. The spanker boom was broken’ in three pieces, 
one of which striking the man at the lee helm carried away several of 

‘the spokes and jammod the wheel.: - These. were moments of awfal 
suspense, the ship on her beam ends, and ‘we clinging to whatever we 
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could for en expecting every moment that the next would a 
her tc atoms and seal our fate. 

The boatswain cried out for all hands to scramble up to windward, 
in order that perhaps she might right. Shortly after she appeared to 
be forced over into smooth water, when she righted. At this time the 
Jeak between decks had so much increased that one of the soldiers 
came to report that they feared the ship was breaking up; the water 
poured in so fast that it défied all their exertions to stop it. The 
Master, with some of the officers went helow, and the men, under 
their directions, collected blankets, loose coats, etc., ‘and forced them 
in between the covering boards whence the water was rushing in, 
The lower deck was flooded, the water washing from side to side, The 
Master returned to the cuddy and informed the Commanding Officer 
it was necessary thai the pumps should be manned ; one of the officers 
sorambled out,on deck throughthe window, but was almost immedi, 
ately obliged to return. The night was extremely dark and the decks 
so himbored up it was quite impossible to find the pumps, but the 
attempt was. made from between decks with better success, the parity 
asceiiding: the. hatchway- and contriving to reach them. After 
working for some time it was ascertained that the ship was ashore. 
The wind continued raging, and the sprays to break over her. ; 

The night was so dark it was impossible to. seea yard before us, 
except during the flashes of “lightning, when trees could be clearly 
discerned close on hoard the larboard side. By 1 am. the ship was 
pertectly steady, the wind still blowing violentiy with much rain, 
thunder, and lightning. The Sympiesometer had risen to 27° 20’, and 
continued to rise rapidly ; by 2 a.m., it was up to 27° 60’. 

To describe this awfvl hurricane which had lasted some fifty 
hours, so as to give the reader anything like an adequate idea ofits 
fearful.viotence, or the anxiety.of our situation, would be impossible. 

The ship was an utter wreck, crowded with upwards of 400 souls, , 
and without a single boat on board. Such was our situation when it 
pleased God. to come to our assistance. 

From the ecmmencement.of the gale part of a cold cw! and some: 
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lating each other on our miraculous escape, and inwardly relnming | 
thanks to Heaven, we took some ale, and wine and water, before lying 
down, and so completely svas nature exhausted that in less than half 
an hour every soul on board was fast asleep. 

The next morming at daylight, to our great astonishment we 
seovered we had been driven high on shore into the centro of a 
mangrove swamp, where the ship had made a way for herself, and as 
we looked around and saw our position,~—a 77U-ton ship in the ceutre 
of a wood, we could scarcely helieye our senses. 

On the shore, about a quarter of 2 mile outside of us, lay the 
barque we had seen the previous day. Aé low tide a party of soldiers 
were lowered from her poop and waded orer to us; from the officer 
who accompanied them we ascertained “our companion to.be the 
barquo Runnymede, Captain Doughty, from Gravesend to Caloutta 
with detachments of the 10th and 50th Regiments under the com- 
“mand of Captain Staploton, 60th Regiment. ue 
_ This day, Tucsday, the 12th of November, it rained incessantly, A - 
topsail was spread over the quarter deck for an awning, and the 
broken pieces of the coppers wore collected to.make a stove. . After 
Sime coutriving we succeeded in getting a kettle of water boiled for 
breakfast, and part of a broken boiler propped up to cook the meat 
for the men. About noon thoir dinner, of which they stood much in 
need, was served out ; they had tasted nothing with the exception of 
a little biseuii, for 72 hours, Our live stock Was mustered and found 

“to consist of a solitary pig, everything elso had cither died during the 
gale, or. been washed overboard. The déhris from below was brought 
_ up and thrown over the side, and the betwcen-decks were swabbed 
dry and clean, The Second Officer reported that all the stores in the 
hold bad been turnsd out of their Places, a great portion of the bread, 
flour, sugar, ete,, was found to be damaged, and many of the pork and 
beef casks stove in; sad news for Xs in our situation | : 

Tn the evening Captains Stapleton and Doughiy, with the troops 
and crew, Jeft the Runnymede, and came on board the Briten, 
it being feaved. that the former vessel might go to pieces durirg the 
night in the surf, as the gale was still blowing, there was a heavy 
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“sea on, and she was farther out on the adge of the reef an tie 
Briton, 

Having acw been. joined by our comrades of the Runnymede, 
Tam enabled, through the kindness of her. Commander, to introduce 
here a short account of the dangers she had encountered. 

The .Barque Runnymede, under the command of Captain 
Douglity, sailed from Gravesend on the 20th une, 1844, Yound to 
Calcutta, with the following detachments under the command of 

Captain Stapleton, 50th Regiment -— 
10th Regiment.—27 privates, 2 women, and 1 child. 
50th Regiment.—Ensigns Venables, Du Vimal (?), and — 
Parcell ; 105 privates, 11 womea, and 138 ebildren. 
Total,——4 Officers, 142 privates, 13 women, ard 14 children. 


Dr. Bell, the surgeon of the vessel, was in medical charge. 
their voyage had, boon throughout more than usually unfortunate, 


as s they y had “met, with nothing but light or contrary winds. ‘The 
passage bad’ been dclayed so much boyond the average that many of... 
the stores were expended, and the water and other stores: ‘running 
short it had been deemed advisable to bear up fcr Penang, at whieh 
port. the ship came to anchor on the 29th of October. Having filled 
up her water casks and taken i in the necessary supplies, she stood to 
sea again on the 8rd of November, the weather being fine and 
moderate, and continuing so until Friday, the Suh, when it assumed 
an unsettled appearance with heavy squalls: 
On Saturday, the 9th. of November, the wind was variable and 
~squally ; the fore-topmast-staysail split and they bont another; at 
2-30 pt, on tho same day they recfed the mainsail; the second 
fore-topmast-staysail. split Suche the night, owing to the heary 
squails. a 
On Sunday, the 10th of November, the Barometer was falling, and 
they experienced a strong gale and ‘heavy squalls. At 5 a.m. they 
took in the main and fore sails, and close reefed the topsails. The 
gear of the former sails gave way. 
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they took ia the fore-topsai! and beongkt the ate to the wind onder 
the close reefed main-topsail, and main-trysail. 

At noon, the sun was obscured ; the Laiitude, by dead reckoning 
was 11°-', N., Longitude $6" &., wind, South-West, Barometer 29°, 
and falling. — 

At 1 ¥.m., the fore and main-topsails were taken in, and_ the ship 
was onder the main-trysail only. 

At 2-30 pm., the fore and main-topgaliant masts were blown 
‘away ; the wind was South, and blowing heavily. The main-trysail 
was torn to atoms, and the ship was under bare . poles, laying. beauti+ 
fully to the wind “with the heim amidships ;. the hurricane was’ 
inerexsing, with much rain, 

At 4p ., the wind came from the South-East with terrific force. 
The hatches were all battened down. The starboard quarter boat wa3 
washed away. 

Ai 6-0 P.M, it fell nearly calm, the wind - backing..zound. to. the. 
South-West, and the sea going down. Tho Barometer was 28° AS’, 
~ They kept the ship away North by East and got the topsails re-secured 
parts of-them having blown adrift. 

At 8 Pu. holow gusts of wine eame and they brought the ship 
io the wind on the larboard iack. : 

At 8-15, the hurricane was blowing as heavily as before. 

At 8-80, the larboard quarter boat was torn from the davits and 
blown across the poop carrying away the binnacle and hencoops. 

AtQ9vm., the gale was, if possible, inefeasing. The foremast 
broke in three pieces. carrying away with it the jibbéom, starboard ;, 
caihead, main and mizen topmasts, and the main yank. Jeaving: the 
main and mizex lower masts alone standing. 

- At 10 Px. ., the wind and rain were so severe that the men. could 
not hold on to the poop, they were therefore employed in baling the 
water out from the ‘tween-decks, having beon forced down the 
hatches. “The ship was still tight and proved herself an excellent 


seaboat, The pumps were attended to and drew out the water forced 
Qoaumn tho hataharc 
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Monday, 11th.—The hurricafié continued with equal severity, the 
wind being South-East.. Baromeier 28° 0’. The gusts were so terrific 
inixed with the drift andyrain, that no one could stand on deck to man 
the pumps or clear the wreck. The’ sterboard bower anchor was 
hanging only by the shank painter, audagithe iron work was knock- 
ing into the ship’s side the chain was unihacklod ‘d and the anchor cast 
adrift, ects 

Noon.—Latitude by dead reckoning , Te 6. N.,  Longitnde 
95° 20’ E.. No observations had been, talon. Sia¢o,.the 7th, The 
Barometer began to rise a little. Tho hurticane still taged in gusts and 
the ship was perfectly unmanageable from her crippled state, but rode 





like a bird over a confused sea ranning from every point of the com: -.. 


pass. “A largo barque with topmasts and main yard gone drifted past 
them, and a brig totally dismasted was seen to oe 

At 4pm, the Barometer had fallen to 27°.70’, .andsthe mirezal 
Sympiosometer loft the index tube. The eens blew with terrfic 
force. The front of the poop to leeward, the eabin'¢door, and 
skylights, were blown away, and they expected every moment that 
the poop would be torn off. The severity of the wind was beyond 
description, there was uothing_to which it could be compared, for 
unless present, no one could conceive the destructive power and force 
of wind, crushing everything before it as if it were a metallic body. 

At8 pM., there was no abatement in its force. Every one, 
soldier and sailor, did ajl in his power to keep the ship free of water. 
Jt was impossille to stand at the pumps, and the water being princi- 
pally in the ‘“tween-decks, it was bailed out by the soldiers, as far 
as possible. 

At midnigit the hurricane raged with equal severity. The gusts 
were awful, and the rudder carried away. 

At 1-30 a.m, on the 12th, they felt the ship strike, and considered 
the destruction of the vessel and the loss of their Lives certain. But 
it pleased Almighty God to decree otherwise, for although the saip 
filled up to her lower.beams with water, she was throvm so high on 
a reef thai all the force of the water wes broken and smoothened, 
and the bilge piedes keeping her upright, she lay comparatively 
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quiet, Not knowing their position, the ship being bilged, and fearful 
of her beating over the reef into deop water again, they jet go the 
larboard bower anchor, and the water Shortly after leaving her, all 
Rands feli asleep. 

At daybreak the force of the hurricane had lessened, though there 
was much rain. The Baromcter rose slowly uniil it stood at 29° 45’ 
They saw the line of the shoro to leeward, the ship beiag nearly dry 
afi. ; 

With the increasing light they saw, inside of them, up amongst 
the trees, a large barque with troops on board. An officer and twelve 
mon were sent over the stern to communicate with her. 

. At 7 am., the tide not serving, orders were given for the men to 

Jand at the next low water, and, if possible, to get something cooked, 
for, as uo fire could be kept alight during the hurricane, the snifors 
an troops had had merely a biscuit and a glass of rum each since 
its commencement. ; 

At 8-30 van, the tide having fallen sufficiently for the men to 
wade on shore, the officer returned on board and reported the 
vessel inside the reef to be the Brifov, from Sydney, with soldiers 
of the $0th Regiment under the command of Major Bunbury bound 
for Calouita, and short of everything. 








Ail hands, soldiers, women, children, and crew had left the wreoek 
by the evening. The Barometer was falling siightly, and the weather 
looked very threatening, so, by great kindness on the part of the 
poopie there, the men from the Runnymede wore accommodated on 
heard the Briton, and though they were in great misery themselves 
the neweomers were received with every kindness and hospitality, 

"They weve muck pleased to hear of there being a fair stock of provi- 
sions on the Raunymede, (particulariy of biscuits and flour) 
which, if the weather continued moderate, were to be landed for the 
benefit of both ships, Major Bunbury taking the command of all. 

T will now continue my account of our joint doings on the Island, 

Wednesday, 18th November, 1844.—Fresh breezes with oceasional 
showers. Captain Doughty, with the crew of bc th ships, returned te 
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the Bunanygmede to endeavour to save as many stores vs possible, 
Another sail was spréad acrosé the fore part of the Briten for an 
awning. as the ship was very mutht crowded with the addition of the 
187 men froma the Runnymede. 4Bvo “warps from the fore and 
main mast heads were made fast on shore, and the fors yard was got 
over the starboard side to shore the vexsel up; and io preven’ her 
falling over. By an observation this day, wo found the Latitude to 
be 12°1’ N., and the Longitude 98°14’, E., which proved ts +0 
be on one of the Islunds of the Andaman Archipelago (7). . Tho wet 
elothing and blankets wore brought up to dry, and lines wore ngged 
fore and aft to hang them on, A fatigue party commenced moking 
a causeway through the mangrove swamp to the shore. The Com- 
manding Officer issued a Detachment Order, placing the crews of the 
wrecked ships on the same footing with the troops, aud subjecting 
them to Military law. ; 

Thursday, 14th,—-Modezate wind, with fine weather. All hands 
busily engaged in drying their clothing and getting up the damaged 
provisions from the hold. We found that most of the cahin stores 
were destroyed, and our crockery and glass broken. Three carpenters 
wont on board the Runnymetle to pat her long boat, (the only 
‘boat romaining sound in the two ships), in a proper state to proceed 
to the nearest port to report our-situation. The carpenter’s: mate was 
emplored in cutting alarge hole through the larboard side of the 
main deck to adinit air, and act as a means of commusication with 
the shore. - 

The bodies of two natives found on the beach were buried by our 
people, aud above them in the bush lay parts of ihe wreck of a 
country boat. Several of us, both officers and men, are laid up with 
swollen feet, the resalt, no doubt, of the constant exposure to wot. 
This afternoon the causeway through’ the swamp to the shore was 
made passable, and some excellent prawns were brought in, a siost 
. comfortable treat. 

Friday, 15th.—Fatigue parties were employed in putting the 
hold <o rights, drying the provisions, and cleaning down the decks, 
while others were sent on shore in search of water. 
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Tho destruction caused by this fearful hurricane appears to have 
extended all over the island; not a leaf was to be seen on the trees, 
nor was .@ tree unbrokeu; they lay about iu all directions, some 
crushed down, others torn up hy the reots, many of them of the 
largest size; and probably 100 years old. The bush was vendered 
almost impassal'e by canes and bamboos lying many feet decp, and 
jt wa: only by walking along the fallen timber that one could get 
through at all. 

The Detachments of the 10th and 50th Regiments were sent on 
shore this day, and. formed an encampment for themselves on a rising 
ground facing the beach, it being fcared that from the over-crowded 
state of the ship, some disease might break out. 

Ai low tide a fatigne party was employed in conveying stores from 
the Runnymede to the Briton, and in the afternoon the cooks 
were sent on shore to erect the coppers saved from the Runnymede, 
as we feared they might sei the deck on fire if used on board, on 
account of our having no proper means of fixing them there. Some 
pigeons were shot, much resembling in appearance the English. brood 
bird. 

Saturday, 16th.—All the marricd soldiers from the Briton were 
sent on shore to rig tents for themselves and their families, and air 
ports were cut in the ’tween-decks to give as much ventilation as 
poasible. Fatigue parties were employed in bringing stores from the 
Runnymede, clearing away the bush around the shore, and search- 
ing for.fresh water. Some of the officors went on an exploring party 
along the beach to the northward, and iound frosh water and an 
oyster bed, and shot some more pigeons. ‘Two of the sailors com- 
menced making a canoe out of a log. 

‘Sunday, 1ith.—Divine Service was held on board the 
Briton, and we all returned thanks to Alniighty Ged, and read the 
forms of prayer for the preservation of our lives. 

Some natives made their appearance on the shore to the southward, 
end a few of them tried to surround two sailors who were collecting 
shell-fish, but “ Jack’? was not to be done. An officer went after 
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they put off in their canoe. We found their fire, and close to it a 
piece of drift wood and some fish bones. 

Fatigue parties were employed in digging holes and cuiting a 
communication between the ship and the shore. 

The Commanding Officor issued a Detachmeat Order complimenting 
both frvops and crew on their cool and manly conduct during the 
gale, and noting his high approval of their exertions. 

At night some natives attempted to approach the Runnymede, 
A fow shots wore fired in their direction, when they took their cance 
and themselves off at the same time. ane 

Monday, 18th.—This morning a Detachment Order was issued. 
in which it was regretted that the natives should have been fired at on 
the previous night from the Runnymede, and directing that every 
attempt should he made to conciliate them, in order to induce them 
to bring in provisions, etc., and forbidding the men to go too far from 
the camp. ; : bs 

‘A Detachment Court-Martial assembled on board the Ariton 
for the trial ef some men charged with insubordination, and pilferiag 
from the cargo of the Runnymede, a large portion of which 
consisted of bottled beer, ete. _ 

The Doctors having reported “that the position of the Briton in 
a mangrove swamp would prove injurious to the health of the troops 
if they continued to occupy it as a barrack or hospital, ’’ two Com- 
panies of the 80th Regiment were ordered on shore to clear 5 place 
and form ati encampment ; and the sick, under the charge of one of 
the Surgeons, were transferred to the Runnymede, which, having 
now become finally embedded in the sand, was converted into a 
hospital, 

Fatigue and working parties were employed in conveying stores 
from the Runnymede, caxrying water from the hills, and clearing 
the bush around the camp. 

Tuesday, 19th.—Fatigue and working parties were employed 
as usual. In the afternoon we had our first parade. Gur appear- 
ance, as may well be supposed, was rather ludicrous, the greater portion 
of the men’s necessaries and clothing haying been either lost or. 
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destroyed during the gale. Four couris-martial were held, and as 
many men punished, for insubordination, etc. an unpleasant but 
necessary duty. 

Wednesday, 20th—Fatigue parties were employed in collect- 
ing and diying the stores, erecting tents, and clearing away the 
jevgle around the encampment. Our Pioneers’ tools were found 
exceedingly useful, and we could never have managed without them. 
Vhe rest of the troops left the Briton, and joined the camp, the 
guard over the stores alone remaining on board. The miasma arising 
from the svvamp at low tide, being found disagreeable and unhoalthy: 
most of the officers commenced erecting tents for themaelves on shore: 

Thursday, 21st.—Fatigue and working parties were employed as 
usual, “dnd all the stores were ~ collected together on board the 
Briton, preparatory to their ‘being examined by « Board of 
Survey, Heh eos 

Some of our men, while searching for shell-fish this afternoon on 
the heach, opposite the camp, were attacked hy several natives, and 
four of them were wounded by their arrows, one rather seriously ; 
the alarm was sounded, the men stood to their arms, and a party was 
flespatched in pursuit of the savages, but without success, the black 
rascals escaping into the jungle, luckily for. them, or they would 
certainly have got a Roland for their Oliver, : 

A guard was mounted in the evening on the beach below the 
camp to keep them at a respectful distance. The natives were perfectly 
naked, reguiar savages in both appoarance and habits, and no donbt 
cannibals ; there is little prospect of our-receiving any assistance from 
them,. With the exception of wild pigs, several of which had been 
seen, the island appears to be quite unproductive, neither fruit nov 
vegetables of any description having been as yet discovered. 

Friday, 22nd.--A Board of Survey assembied on board the 
Briten to examine into the state of the stores saved fram the 
wrecks, and to report on the most suitable scala of issue, calculating 
for 40 lays from date. After taking an inventory of the provisions, 
ete., aod ascertaining that 873 full rations, allowing one-half for the 
children, would be required daily, the Court recommended the 
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following seale for alternate days, which was approved of by the Com- 
manding Officer :-— 
dst day—g lb. broad, } 1b. beets} gill Uf spirits, 1, az. tea, and 
3 04, sugar. 
and day—4 Tb, flour, 31b. pork, } pint peas, + oz. coffees 
4 oz, sugar, 4 gill of spirits. 

Even this reduced scale would only last for 36 days, till the 27th 
of December. On our first arrival on the island we had occasional 
dishes of prawns, crabs, and other shell-fish, but they soon disappeared 
from the number constantly searching for them. For two. miles 
around the camp the coast was eompletely cleared of every deserin- 
tion of shell-fish, and to go furthor, or even so. far, without arms, was - 
not safe on account of the natives, .- 

A private of the 80th Regiment died in hospital of dysentery, a 
disease rather prevalent, and most probably caused by the water which 
has a disagreeable vegetable flavour. : 

Saturday, 28rd—The Runaymede long boat was nearly ready 
for sea, und the men were employed in collecting stores for her, and 
making preparations for sending her away. 

Natives were seen on the opposite island with two Jarge canoes, 

Sunday, 24th. -—Divine Service was held.on board the Briton. 

Natives came close to the ship collecting pieces of wreck, nails, 
and iron loops ; two of the men were-sent towards them with an old 
jacket, as a present, to see if it would be possible to conciliate 
*Blackey. They placed it on a broken stump and retired a stort 
distauce, making signs to the natives to take it; the black rascals 
jmmediately took the jacket down, trampled on it, and commenced an 
atiack on our men ta return for their kindness. but sering sone of 
their comrades who had beea sent to watch their motions coming up 
with their arms, they made off and-took to the: bush, leaving part of 
a. bow and a bundle of arrows behind them. They scam perfectly to 
waderstand the meaning of fire-arms, making off the moment they 
see & person with them, while they are equally ready to attack those 
who. chance to be unarmed. ; a2 

The cogst is strewed in every direction with wreckage, and we 
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found this evening part of a chest-of-drawers, and tho top of » 
washing stand, belonging to some strange ship. I fear’ many others 
must have suffered besides ourselves, 

The long boat is finished, and is to be launched on to-morrow’s 
flood tide. 

Monday, 25th.—The long boat was launched from the deck of the 
Runnymede at 12 o’clock this day. <A gang was empioyed carry- 
ing stores and water off to her. 

Ati pmM., Captain Hall, and Lieutenant Leslie of the 80th Regi- 
ment, (the bearer of the despatches), the boatswain, and five sailors, 
embarked on beard of her,.and within an hour afterwards The 
Hope (an appropriate name for her) got underweigh amidst. the 
cheers of hundreds, and took her departure from the island accom- 
panied with the best wishes and fervent prayers of all for her safety 
and success, * 

Tuesday, 26th.—The Hope was not in sight at daylight. 

_ Three of the officers, while strolling on the shore after dinner, 
sighted a wild hog; they contrived to get between him and the bush 
wnperceived, but the moment he winded them away he went, 3 
charge of shot and ball flying after him-as he passed each in succes- 
sion; one of the bvlleis lodged in his heed, which bothered him a good 
deal, and sent him staggering amongst the logs, A small King 
Charles spaniel, the favourite of the Regiment, who happened 
unfortunately to be of the party, rushed amongst the logs and seized 
the hog by the ear, while one of the men ran up with a large stick 
to despatch bim, anc. not observiug the little dog in the dusk he 
accidentally struck poor little Billy on the head and killed him on 
the spot ; the regret at poor Billy’s fate was universal throughout the 
camp, and small as our rations were, we would sooner have lost a 

\ day’s supply, than our favourite dog. The hog when brought home 
weighed about 80 Ib., and had large tusks. The meat proved neariy 
as hard and tough as his hide, which was haJf an inch thick; however, 
tough as he was, we were right glad of such a vatuaiie addition to 
our scanty rations. 

Some natives were encamped close to the spot where the hog was 
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_ killed, and the moment tho shots were ve firod they I left their ray set up 
‘a yell, and fled into the bush. 
~ Wednesday, 27th.—The carpenters came on shore from the Run. 
nymede and commenced orecting a tent and workshed, and making 
the necessary preparations for laying down the keel of another boat. 
Working parties were employed in clearing around the encampwuents 
and. making a road to the ship. 
Thursday, 28th.—Fatisue aud working partios were em ployed in 
clearing out.and deepening the wells, which are beginning to fail. 
Beveral .of the officers left the ship, their tents on shore being com- 
pleted, and the miasma arising from the mangrove swamp being very. . 
disagreeable at low water. 
Beautiful shells of various kinds are to. be found on the beach 
and we were a good deal amused at first te.observe somo of a similar 
". description to those we had been accustomed to sce quietly ornament. 
ing chimney-picces at home running about here in evary direction, 

'.. Friday, 29th Working partics were employed as.on’ the previous 
day. The carpenters’ tent and workshed was completed. In the 
afternoon the keel of the new boat. was cut in the jungle, 

Saturday, 30th.—General parade for muster. A fatigue party 
brought in tlie keel of the new boat from the bush. One carpenter; 
one master, four sawyers, and a blacksmith from the detachment of 
the 80th Regiment were ordered to assist jn building the new boat. 

Sanday, 1st December, 1844.-—Divine Service was held on 
board the Briton as usual. The carpenters Were eraployed in 
making moulds, and constructing bellews for the forge; the frame 
beiug inade of 3 inch plank, with the Pioneers’ aproas for sides, and 
part of a gun barrel for the nozzle. The sawyers were sinking their 
pit. The blacksmiths were making a forge. 

Targe fices were seen on the North Island, and the natives seemed 
very numerous. 

Monday, 2nd.— Working watts were employed in ‘cleariag and 

» deepening the wells and water holes. The bellows were finished. 
The sawyers were collecting spars and bringing them in to their pit. 
The blacksmiths got the tiller of the Briton’s rudder for an anvil, 
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and the copper bolts ont of her ‘tern ports to make- nails writt” ant 
having @ dozen left. = 

The sailors’ canoe, which was or finished, took fro in the night 
and both her gunwales were burnt down. 

Tuesday, Brd.—Regular morning parade was held at 7 a.u., thus 
commencing the day; the guards mounting immediately atierwards. 
VYhe wells and water holes are failing fast. . 

Two-officers went in search of water and found a running stream 
under the hills about a mile from the camp, and very difficnit.of 
access owing to the denseness of the jungle. The bush was fired in : 
several places to clear the serub off. Two native cances were fishing 
on the opposite island. The keel of the new boat was Jsid down, . 
23 feet long. The sawyers and blacksmiths commenced work. The . 
sailors cleared off the burat pati from their canoe and set about - 
planking her sides, as the only way to repair the damage. : 

‘The fixes blazing at night in front of the various camps and s 
-picquet tenis give the bay quite the appearance of a village. 

‘Wednesday, 4th:—Heavy rain fell guring the night, and filled the 
wells and water holes. All the tents were leaking, being mostly made 

from old canvas. The short rations and-heavy fatigues began to tell 
on the men. The shore is covered with them, at each low tide, search. 
ing for shell-fish. A bag of black pepper, landed from the Bunny- 
medé, was most acceptable, the shell-fish in the men’s weak state 
disagreeing with many of them, 

Thursday, 5th.—3 All hands engaged in repairing and improving 
their sents after. the cain, A Gerieral Order appeared directing one 
hottle of heer per diem to be issued to each of the carpenters and 
other artificers employed in building the boat. 

_. Friday, 6th.—Several men wore admitted into hospital with fever; 
and affections of the head. 4 Detachment Order was issued ‘ Pro- 
hibiting the men from bathing a the heat of the day, or otherwise 
exposing themselves in the sun. 

Some wickerwork canocs covered with tarred canvas were made 
by the soldiers, who paddied about, and fished in the bay in them. 

Saturday, 7th.—The sailors finished their canoe and launched it 
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in the afternoca, finding. if answered better than was expected after 
having been so much damaged by the fire. 

Sunday, 8th.—Divine Service was held as usual. The canoe 
brought in a cargo of fine oysters from the bed to the northward. 
. Weobserved a great many pig tracks in tho sand. A sojdier of 
the 80th died in huspital from brain fever. 

Monday, 9th—The Runnymede’s men got a spar over her 
quarter and lashed it to the mizen mast to shore her up. The heavy 
surf causes her to bump aft more than is agreeable. Quite a {leat 

“of canoes are to be seon in the bay, fishing and paddling about, 

Tuesday, 10th.—A large fish, of about 20 1b, weight, resembling a 
snapper in appearance, was caught by-one of the mosquito fleet, and 

“found to be bot coarse and hard when cooked. 

Bee Wednesday, 11th.—‘The encampment is quite gay, every tent 
being decorated with a numerical or distinguishing flag, and the 
effect -is very good, the bay, from the Dae, forming a 
‘very pretty view. 

Thursday, 12th.—The-canoe was out fishing at the “Notth Island, * 
but without success. The men saw two turtles on the water, and 
brought home 1 few large mussels and other sheli-fish. 

- Friday, 18th.—We repaired and pitched the cance, got a large 
sail made for her, and put ott. wash boards, a false. keel, and stern 
post, which improved her very much. 

‘Baturday, 14th.—A. party:of officers went to the northward and 
‘erossed over to the other island inthe canoe. They saw & wijd beast 
in the hush, of the panther species. “Whey found several bundles of 
pigs’ heads lied with cane and laid together in heaps, and some 
stones suspended from the branclies of a tree by rattan, which they 
supposed to be some religious ceremony of. the natives, A quantity 
‘af excellent oysters were on the Hoke 80 sed made a fire and dined 
off them. 

\ Sanday, 15th. —Divine Service was held as usual. The roe 
haa been gone 20 days to-day. The present rations are.to be redaced 


from to- “morrow to one-half, which will be all but starvation diet, | 
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and little oz no shell-fish aro’ now to be found within miles of the 
camp. 
At about 11 a.m. we had two heavy shocks of earthquake. The 
Briton shook so violently that all haods ran up from below 
fearing she would fall cver. The last shock had searcely subsided 
when a shout was- heard from the look-out tree on the right of the 
“camp where the men had of their own accord established’ a sentry, 
relieving each other every hour, A sail! a sail! was quickiy echoed 
from one end of the encampment to the other. The Runnymede 
hoisted her ensign and fired a gun, (a sigual for “a sail in the 
offing,” already agreed upon). The cap was in a regular commo- 
tion, shout following shout with  Jittle intermission, and everyone 
was on the look-out, oaking “Where” ? “ Where” ? and straining 
their eyes to get a glimpse of the stranger. Within a quarter of an 
hour she had rounded the point and was visible to all. 
Atl p.m. she came to an anchor abreast of the Runnymede 
in 15 fathoms, the men cheering on shore while the ship saluted her 
. With 12 guns. The whole camp was like a fair, the people hurrying 
and firimg in every direction. The: vessel proved to be a smail 
schooner of 70 or 80 tons, with our. old long boat, The Hope, 
towing at her stern. Our canoes went off and soon returned bringing 
on shore Lieatenant. Michael, an officer of the 17th Madras Native 
Intantry, the bearer of despatches from Mergui for the Commanding 
Officer. From Lieutenant Michael we learnt tlie welcome news of 
the arrival of @he Hope at Mergui, and the safety. of our comrades, 
They had reached Mergui on the ath; 12 days after their-leaving this, 
and appeared to have suffered a good deal from the sun and fatigue, 
as the wind being cither light or-foul they were obliged to pull the 
greater part of the distance. Having reported our situation, ete., 
‘they were supplied with a lighter boat and proceeded on to Moulmein 
on the 10th, and the day after their departure the Officer Command- 
ing at Mergui despatched this. vessel, the Hon’ble Company’s 
bchooner, George Swinion,* Captain Daniel in command, to our 





® Mr. George ‘Sainten was Seoretary to the Government of India, in the | Seoret and 
Political Department, im 1824. 
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-Yelief, with provisions which were more than acceptable, and eaused:. 
great rejoicings. A half pound of biscuits and a giass of spirits each, 

- as an extra, was issued to all hands to commemor:te her arrival. 
In the afternoon a soblict of the 80fi was wiifortunately drowned in 
the surf while bathing. 

Monday, 16th.—Blowing fresh, with.a heavy surf on ; no commue 
nication with the schooucr ; full rations were issued this day. 

“ Duesday, 17th—A ‘Board of Survey assembled on board the 
” Briton to take an account of the storcs from the George Swinton; 
‘which were found to consist chiefly of tice, ghee, tea, and 
sugar, with a small supply of meat, salt fish, and yams. The follow- 
ing scale was submitted by the Board, and met with the approval of 
: the Commanding Officer. 
Fresh meat Hb. or 2lb. of salt sare! or fish ; spirits, 1.gill; 
* bread or flour, 1b. ; rica, {lb.; peas, } pint ; yams, Alb. ; tea, 2 oz.; 
» sugar, 12 02, 
“Peas are to be issued with salt beef or pork, yams with fresh meat 
oxsalt fish. A very great improvement on our previous scale. : 
“The weather was still blowing and unsettled, and there was t6o 
much surf on for us to attempt to gct olf to the schooner. 

Wednesday, -18th.—Weather more moderate. The Runnymede 
eut away her mainmast to make her ride easieron the surf. The 
Hope, which had been towed back to us by the George Swinton 
was brought on shore, and her deck ripped off to land. the provisions 

from the Schooner. 

A Brig was in sight to the southward, and the Runnymede 
hoisted her ensign and fired a gun in hopes of attracting “her atten: 
tiony-but she passed without observing us. She is supposed to have 
beon a country vessel. One boat load of f provisions was landed from 
the Schooner in the afternoon. 

Thursday, 19th.—Parties were employed in landing provisions 
from the Schooner and stowing them on board the Britex. The 
daily tation being so much improved, the issue of spirits to the 
women was stopped from this date. —- (1) 

Friday, 20th.--The remainder of the stores were landed from the 
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Achcoiee aad eer in the ‘Briton, Melons, limes, pumplenose, 

and other seeds, which had been: planted by tho officers in different 

parts of the island, are coming up, well, and. may prove. a benefit 

hereafter to some other Wefortunatés like ourselves 
"A soldiet-of the 50th died in hospital of brain fever, 

“Saturday. 21st.—-Several of the officers went off to ‘th c Schooner 
to take a cruise in her to the other island, where she was going for 
water. It came on to blow and she could not got underwcigh, so 
they were obliged to fill casks for her on shore from one of our wells, 
The carpenters commenced putting in the ribs. in the boat. Heavy 

rain during the night. 

Sunday, 22nd.—Divine Service was held as usual. Blowing 
fresh with a heavy surf on. No communication with the Schooner. 
The poop awning on board the Brifon was. blown away, and the 
cuddy filled with water. 

Monday, 23rd.—Weathor still wet and squally, and a heavy surt 
running. Fatigue parties were employed Alling water casks on the 
beach for the George Swinton, repairing the causeway leading 
through the mangrove swamp to the Briton, and cleaving out the 
wells. The ration of the men was reduced from 3 to § Ib, per diem. 

Tuesday, 24th. —The bottom of the new boat was finisied, except 
for the caulking. The Schooner’ 8 jolly boat was ‘sw amped in the - 
surf while taking off two water casks, Our long boat went to her 
assistance and towed hex alongside the Schooner. The blacksmiths 
are making the rowlocks for the boat, and pintles for her radder, 
‘We hope to launch her in.a day or two. 

Wednesday, 25th. —Christmas-Day. - Divine Service was held on 
board the 2 dion. The Schooner took ber departure for Moulmein, 
Lieutenant Michael of - the 27th Madras Native Infantry bearing 
despatches from the Commanding Ofeer. The tents were decorated 
with greon boughs, etc.,in honour of the day. No roast beef, but 
although our sugar was gone we contrived to have a very g good plum 
pudding without it, One must not be over particular. in the -Anda- 
mans. 

The carpenters Guislied the cauiking of the post, oa gave her 
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afirst coat of paint. A sadlor of the Runnymede was drowned 
in the surf by the upsetting of tie. ‘dingy. 

Our new boat. is getting the flooring boards, stern sheets, and 
fittings in. Flies and -mosquitos are very numerous and excessively 
irditilesonic. “When we were first cast away on. this island we found 
but few flies and mosquitos, they must have been blowa away by the, 
storm ; we are now infested with myriads, 

The. jungle has altogether changed its “appearance, ‘the leaves 
coming out quite green, aud many of the numerons periodical plants 
are @ very beautiful sight. The snakes are also more numerous, several 
having been killed in the camp. A small sucking pig was shot this 
afternoon by one of the sergeants. He saw the mother and the rest of 

. the family, but they got away into the jungle. 

Friday, 27th.—Ail our schemes to catch fish having failed, as a last 
resourse we got a large wicker-work pot io set outside in deep water 
with.a line and weight. The weather‘is very warm. 

A tablet was ensmead on the rock near our burial ground con- 
taining the names of some of the soldiers who died.on the island, ete. 

At night large fires wero lit round the camp to burn off and smoke 
out the mosquitos. A rocket was fired in the offing. ; 

Saturday, 28th—At daylight a Man-of-war Brig, and two 
small Schooners were in sight. Tho Brig stood on to the southward, 
the Schooners, rounding the reef, came to anchor in the bay, and the 
poat was sent off to them and returned with the news that they be- 
longed to the Hon’ble Company’ s Marine, The Schocners, we found, 
were two of the Motita from Moulmein, and the Brig-of-war, the 
Pilot, Captain Jervis. 

Mx. White gave us the welcome pices of the safe arrival of 
the vest of the regiment at Calcutta, as also that Transports from 
Moulmein were on their way to take us off the island. 

Our new boat was launched at 12° clock, and christened in due 
form “Andaman.” She is 27 feet over all, 6 feet 6 inches heam, and 
“pulls six oars. She went through the sucf beautifully and appears to 
be an excellént sea boat. 

The Pilot, Brig-of-war, came to anclibr on the side of the island ~ 
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and sent her eutter round to us with Lieutenant Leslie, (who had gone 
away on the Hope with the despatches), some fresh meat, and vege- 
tables. 

At night we lighted a large fire on the right-of the encampment as 
a beacon for the Transports, should they come in sight during the dark- 
ness. : ; 

Sunday, 29th.—One of the Schooners aad the Pilot’s cutter proceed- 
ed to” eo ahead to join the Brig. 

: About neon the Ayrshire Transport arrived from:Moulmein, ond 
broughé up in the bay. Captain Jervis and three of his officers came 

*yound in the gig and pinnace, bringing ali: sorts. of supplies. They 
dined. with us and it was quite a gay day, every one being in high 
spirits.. We had,-this evening, our first supper on the island i in honour | 
‘ot our kind friends on the Pilot, 

Monday, 80th.—A division of the 80th Regiment commenced 
embarking on board the. Ayrehire. Captain Jervis, with his gig, 
returned to the Brig, leaving the pinnace to assist in the embarkation. 

A soldier of the 50th Regiment died ‘to-day of fever. 

The Transport “lisebeth Ainslie from Moulmein arrived this after. 
noon, and came te anchor near the Runnymede. 

Flies and mosquitos are fearfully troublesome, there is no sleeping 
at night ‘on account of them. It is quite time we were away from these 
. barbaous shores. ; 

Tuosday, 31st.—Her Majesty’s Ship Pilot came round from_ihe .” 
northward and brought up in front ‘of the encampment. We com- 
menced embarking the heavy stores on board the Hlizadeth Ainslie. 

At4 Pm. tho dyrshire Transport sailed with the First Division of 
' the Sith Regiment. — 

Wednesday, Ist January, 1845. New Year’ s Day, and our 51st.on 
the Island. The Second Division of the 80th: Regiment embarked on 
the Elizabeth Ainslie. 

‘Lhe officers dined with their kind friends on eae Her Majesty’s 
Ship Pilot. Numerous native fires were seon on both. islands, the 
black-rascals eagerly looking out for our departure tc pillage the wrecks. 
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Thursday, 2nd. rae day light the meagre Elizabeth Ainslie, with 
tho remainder of the 80th Regiment, sailed for Calcutta. 

Natives collected in great numbers on both islands. 
The Schooner’s gig, manned by lascars, while pulling along the 
reef-was pursued by five canoes. The Filot’s cutter went to her assist- 
aneo, when the canoes pulled back to the reef and made off. 

The 60th Detachment strengthened their camp guard, and placed 
extra sentries. j ss 





‘Friday, 8rd.—The Transport Agnes Lee, arrived frou Moulmein._ 


The sick soldiers, women, and heavy. luggage, were embarked in 
the course of the day. At night the natives came round the camp in 
great numbers, and fires were seen in every direction. A picquet was 
sent out to drive them back, and fired on a party moving in rear of the 
tents, when they decamped and put ot their fires in a most extraor- 
dinary manner, every trace but a few chance embers disappearing as if 
by magic. 

The Piiot despatebed two. boats to pull along the shore in front, 
of the camp, and afterwards sent two shots and a sheli flying amongst 
a large body of savages collected round a five a short distance to the 
left of the Briton. Finding the place too kot for hini, “ Blackey ” 
showed his sense and took himself off, nor did he make his appearances 
again that night. 

Saturday, 4th.—The remainder of tho detachment of the 50t 
Regiment embarked in the Agnes Dee. At night the natives again 
assembling in and around the camp, the marines of the Pélvt were 
landed to protect the wrecks. Several shots were fired during the 
nighi. 

Sunday, 5th—The last detachment of the wrecked troops, after 
a@ sojourn of 55 days on this most inhospifable island, sailed this day 
for Calcutta in the Agnes Lee. xm 

The voyage was most prosperous, the several ships reaching their 
destination within a few days of each other, The detachments of the 
10th and 50th Regiments proceeded on to Chinsurah by steam, while — 
the detachment of the 80th Regiment landed in Caleutta and took up 
their quarters in Fort William. 

° x 
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Thus happily tetminated ona of the tnost trying and disastrous 
shipwrecks on record, 


How apparent throughout were the kind and merciful acts of Provid- 
ence. Two transports from opposite quarters of the globe were lors‘on 
shore within #-milo.of each other, each possessed of stores, ete, ‘which 
the other was deficient in, thus mutually affording that assistance which 
was most required, Had the vessels been separated, or wrecked on’ 
differeut, iskends, in all pedbability how different wonld have heen the 

-pesult ; how fearful the loss of life, had not the hand of God been. 
mercifully extended towards us ! 


None would have been left to tell the tals of their comrades’ fate. 
and suiferings. Six hundred and twenty souls are cast on. a most 
inhospitable and proverbially unhealthy island, short of every descrip. — 
tion of provision and comforts, expused to heavy fatigues under a, 
tropical sun, constantly wet for the first fortnight while landing atores 
through the surf from the Runnymede, scantily clothed, badly fed, 
-and pestered and annoyed by savages; yet wonderfal to relate, ‘during — 
the 54 days they remained on the island only-seven adults and a few 
children diced, scarcely a commori average! What may not indeed ba 
accomplished by British soldiers and British discipline in times of trial 
and difficulty such as thesc. In that short space of time = consider. 
able portion of the dense jungle was cleared from around the enecamp-~ 
ment, wells were sunk, a work-shed, sawpit, and forge were erected, - 
and a boat, capable of carrying 25 persons, completed. Also those who 
may hereafter visit the spot will find a tablet in a rock at the head of 
the bay on which is engraved the names of four British soldiers of the 
detachments of the 50th and 80th Regiments -who died on the island, « 
and are buried near this shore where they were shipwrecked on, the 12th 

November, 1844, _ The tablet was erected by their comrades in Jan- 
nary, 1845. a 

These islands appear to » be but little known and very incorrectly 
surveyed. Holding out no fiducement to trade they are seldom visited 
by shipping. Fruit and vegetables are not to be found, the water ig 
in general bad, and difficult to procure. The goil is, however, remark- 
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cy fle, a no doubt, if if cultivated, tropical fruits and xustahibn 
might be produced in abundance. 

The rocks bordering the. island are of a soft deseription of sand- 
stone, while the beach and west rocks arc coral formations. 
+ Before taking our departure we christened it Briton Island, 
and the anchorage Runnymede Bay. Tatitude 12° 4’ North, 
Longitude 93° 14 Hast., by observation. 

Caleutia, January, Lsth, 1845. 


Nore.—As will be seen. from the above, the Runnymede was 
driven on shore about a quarter of a.mile from, and to the southward 
of, the Brifon, She was driven on ‘to the reef, stern foremost, and 
was not carried over it as the Briton was. Consequently, nothing 

' is now, after a lapse of 50 years, to be seen of hor remains, 

The reef extends an eighth of a mile trom the rocky shore, and is 
dry at low water. Ii appears now ta be bare, with three tiny islets of 
sandstone rock, covered with trees, standing on it, but this bareness is 
probably owing to the fact that the wrecked people cleared away the 
mangrove swamp then. existing. 

The remains of the Bri‘on ate now lying on the reef, at the 

“mouth of a creek and mangfove swamp, and sma!l mangrove trees 
havé sprung up on and round them, but there is no doubt from the 
deseription, that, when the ship Ww, ast ashore, a large mangrove 
swamp existed, into which she was tossed by the cyclone wave. 

The ships were really wrecked on John Lawrence Isiand, but at that 
time, and indeed until 1880, Kwang Tung Straits were unknown, and 
John and Heury Lawrence Islands were believed tobe one Island join- 
cd near the narrow etrait af Garen-Lébar. 





The description given of the state of the jungle atter the spate 
will remind those who were in Port Blair in November, 1591, of the 
state of the jungle round the Settlement then. 

; The Panther seen by the officers was ph obably a specimen of 
the Paradorurus 4ndamapesis, 

No trace of the tablet mentioned in the above account can be found, 


we, Oey ee: See, ene See 
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of the detachments of the 10th and 50th Regiments was, are still visi- 
ble, Tho Andamanese state that the jun gle was extensively cleared, 
but it bas now entirely covered the land again, and no specimens of 
" the fruit trees and vegetables planted by the people have heen seen. 
The Andamanese, in their stories of the wreck, assert in their usnal 
hoasting way that they were contiaually fighting with the soldiers, 
and that they killed very many of them, They also state that, as soon 
as tho ships were cast on shore, they went on board and fought the 
soldiors, driving them back, and taking every thing they wanted. 
They certainly looted the wrecks after the parties had gone, taking 
the iron but leaving the brass, and‘all that is now loft is, three anchors, 
some twisted ribs, pieces of the keel, numbers of brass bolts, and the 
ship’s ballast, which appeats'as amore heap of stones rising slightly 
above the level of the swamp, 





Before approaching the occurrences which led to, and the docu- 
ments which relate to, the formation of the present Penal Settlement 
in Port Blai, we have now only to consider « Wanderings in the 
Islands of Interview, (Andaman), Little and Great Coco.” Pamphlet, 
.Moulmein, £830; and this is considered, not on account of its valua, for 
it: has none, but of account of the mischief it might have done by. mis- 
leading the public, and especially Br. Mouat’s party in 1857. 

To quote the publication in full would occupy more space than 
can be afforded to such an absurd production, and the following 
extracts only are givon, from which the value of the remaindor of the 
story can be. estimated. : 


The author, Mr. Quigiey, appears to have been a gentleman of 
Moulmein, who, some time prior to, or in, 1850, went across in a sail- 
ing vessel to the Andamans to obtain wreckage, and to the Coco Islands 
to get cocoanuis. He writes of « the great rise and fall of the tides at 
the Andamans, ” the extreme differonce. between high and low water 
at spring tides being only about nine feet; of “the bine gum tree: on 
the islands, ’? none of which exist 3 of the quantities of coconut trees on 

Interview Island, which also do not exist; of the friendly nature of 
the aborigines with whom he professes to have become on the most 
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intimate relations almost from the first, (a most dangerous statement, 
and one likely to lead to the massacre of trusting voyagers); of the 
success which attended his cultivation of the date palm of the 
Andamans, (which notoriously will not grow in so damp a climate), 
although he could not have heen long enough on the islands for the 
seods to germinate ; of the tigers and leopards, not ono of which is 
on either the Andamans or Cocos; and of the mild, healthy, equable 
climate. ced eet 

He asserted, inter alia, that the Andamanese do not care for iron, and 
would readily pick up old iron from some wrecks which were at Inter- 
view Island and give it to him, because they thought he wanted it; 
the real fact being that there is nothing for which the Andamanese 
are so greedy as for iron. Mr, Quigley’s object in writing such a 
pamphlet cannot be understood. ‘The form of its publication forbids 
us to suppose that he intended if for a novel, and I cannot think 
that ho would wilfully. mislead the public, and cause people to 
endanger their lives by going to the Andamans and landing freely 
aniong the aborigines, trusting to his account of their friendliness, 

Dr. Mouat rightly describes him as “a modern Munchausen,”’ but 
there can be no doubt that the Government of India, and the Court of 
Directors, wero misled hy Mr. Quigley’s account of the Islands, which 
they had no reason for disbelicvieg, and that they were unable to 
reconcile his statements with those of-the first Superintendents of 
Port Blair, and under-estimated the difficulties of forming the Settle- 
ment. Dr. Mouat, indeed, went to Interview island in the hope that, 
judging from Mr. Quigley’s statemonts, he would fiud the aborigines 
there more friondly disposed than the others elsewhere had been, 
His acecunt, given later, will show how he was undeceived. 

The Andamanese have no remembrance of Mr. Quigley’s visit, and 
he probably did uothing more than merely touch at the South end of 
Interview Island, whon, finding how hostile the aborigines were, he 
proceeded to the Cocos where he passed the remainder of the time he 
was absent ; unless indeed he was one of the people in the Sea Ser- 
pent, which vessel twice visited Interview Island in 1849 and 1850 
tn order to salve the remains of the shin FBidly whieh hed. haan 
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seokad thera in 1849. If this was thie Case hg iaald appear to hee 
some ccason for speaking well of the aborigines ;. and the facts related 
. in the following extract, (if true), which is all the information I can ob- 
tain on the subject, would, if- known to ‘Dr, Mouat, entirely justify his 
confidence in the Interview Islanders, and his hore of establishing 
friendly relations with them. 


* Ayn OLD TALE OF THE Sourn -WesterRN Moxsoon,”’ 


Repri mted from the June, 1853, “Number of Our Monthly, a mane 

zine published in Rangoon, 
In the year 1849, before the setting in of the South: West Mon- 
soon, the Brig Flying Fish, Captain Shaw, from Madras, put in to 
_the Coco Islaud, whieh is situated at the North end of the Andamans, 
for the purpose of obtaining water. There were two passengers on 
board, Messrs. Birch and McKuight, who were emigrating to. Aus< 
tralia, cid Singapore, and they were struck -with the benuiy of the 
island. The features of the coast, covered with coco and othor trees, 
appeared so charming in their eves that they abandoned the ides. 
of proceeding to Australia and resolved to settle on the island. Into 
-this view Captain Shaw heartily entered, and gave every assistance in 
. aid of the undertaking, and further promised to supply the settlers 
with goats, pigs, fowls, gcese, ducks, and also plants and seeds suitable 
to the climate. On the island there were no animals; excepting rats, 
' but the bays were found to abound with fish of various kinds, and, 
turtle. The trees on the island were of the finest description, and its 
soil of good quality.; in some places clay was to be had fit for making 
bricks, and in others it consisted of a fine light rich loam, which -pro- 
mised well for cultivation. ‘Water was fouad by digging wells at a 
. depth of six feet, at a short distance from the shore. This. island bad, 
from time to time, and from year to year, beer resorted to by the 
iuhabitants of Tenasserim and Arracan during the North-East Mon- 
soon, for the, purpose of collecting the coconuts that are so plentiful, 
and also employment was found in building canoes from the wood oil 
trees which attain a large-size, but not apparently to such, large dimen- 
"gions as those that grow ov the mainland of British Burma. As regards 
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this island as a place of allies for aioe ‘that experience ‘bad weather 
during the South-West Monsoon, a nautical friend of ours, many years 
sines, wrote the following which is as applicable in the present day 
as it.Was in the past. 

“T need hardly remind the mariner of the importance of this port 
of shelter, in the South-West Monsoon, where he can refit bis ship 
without the necessity of bearing up for Calcutta or Moulmein, and any, 
jogs of spars can be roplaced for the trouble of cutting the trees. Two - 
ships from Arracan with rice found shelter “here [ rom a three days 
heavy south-west gale.’ 

It is as well in connection with this to” draw attention to the 
directions for entering the North Bay. “Coming from the Westward, 
give Slipper Island a good berth, as rocks extend from the points a 
considerable distance, pee when the fown is well open, steer. in for 
the flagstail until Shaw's Nose, & prominent rock, bears Bast-South- 
Bast, aiid Birch Point. Wesi-South- West, and you ‘can anchor ii seven 
to nine fathoms water.. Ships coming from the North East can round 
Table Island at half a mile distance, and anchor off the town with the 
flagstaff bearing South-West in 8 to12 fathoms water. No ship 
should. yenture to pass between Slipper Island and the Coco without a 
commanding breeze, as the rocks extend a long way from each’ side. 
and there isa heavy race of 4 to 5 knots across the channel. The 
rise and fall of tide is 5 to 6 feet at springs, and sets to South- Fast 
and North<West six hours ” 

Bidding the two advonpalbis i immigrants facet and promising 
a speedy return to the island, Captain Shaw set sail and in due course 
reavhed Moulmein.. The North-Hast Monsoon had not died out but 
the South-West Monsoon was approaching with rapid steps, Not- 
withstanding this fact, the flourishing accounts given by Captain Shaw, 
in which he thoroughly himself believed, obtained ready listeners, and 
some few were speedily inoculated with the Coco emigration fever, : 
At the period of which we write Moulmein was in a highly i impecunious 
state. Its nrerchant princes wore not.above borrowing money in the 
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forests, or to save their timber that had- arrived at Kado from being 
sacrificed to pay. various debts incurred. The buyers of picce-goods 
from the European importers were lax in the payment of their promis- 
“sory notes when due, doing so by driblets, and there was no help for 
it apparently, for the agents and firms gave in to the purchasers, and’ 
the European assistant: became a daily bill collector, and could be 
seen day after day, passing from shop to shop armed with his promis- 
sory note book, and rejoicing if he could help fill his: cash bag with 
unwillingly given instalfnents of small sams, where thousands of 
rupees bad long been overdue. In those days there wore no banks 
and accommodation from natives meant ruinous. interest, Amongst 
high and low impecuniosity reigned, so the glowing accounts of the 
Coco Island induced.a few to make up:their minds to try their fortunes 
on it. 

It was not, however, uatil the South-West Monsoon had set in, 
that Captain Shaw started with his small ‘batch of emigrants. from 
Moulmein on board of the Flying Fish, he having, wa believe, made 
an intermediate voyage. Itis needless’ to say-that the emigrants 
were not of a class likely tc succeed in such an adventure as they had 
heedlessly entered upon. The very fact of their leaving their homes 
to’ proceed fo a place where they would have ‘to. build for themselves 
shelter in the height of the rainy and inclement season, clearly demon- 
strated their ignorance of the hardships they would inevitably incur. 

At about the middle of the month of, July, 1849, the Flying Fish 
arrived with the emigrants at her destination. Instead of putting 
into our own words that which took place on their landing, and what 
occurred at the outset during the month of July, wo shall place 
before our readers a small portion of the journal kept by one of the 
emigrants, which speaks for itself as to the incapacity of the settlers, 
We commence ata place in the journal the sost fitting, as that 
which precedes it can interest noone. There is no date to this ex. 
tract, but the extracts which follow each other give the days on which 
the words were written down. | : : : 

“At sunset we got underweigh, bound directly to the Great 
“Cocos, where we arrived on Saturday, with the wind, (plenty of rain), 
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from the southieau, aid having. woken through the Moscos. We 
here found Mr. McKuight sick, and-heard that Mr. Bireh had gone 
over to the “turtle place” to get turtle and eggs, they being hard up 
for everything. McKnight, Shaw, and myself went ashore, it was 
rather dark to make ont anything; but on entering Birch’s house 
everything presented a gloomy appearance. On landiug I fervently 
offered up my prayers in seeret, that Ho who watches all our actions 
would bless us and prosper our present nuidertakings. We returned 
_ on board with McKnight who slept there, and on the following morn 
ing, Sunday, the 15th July, some of the crew, Shaw, Stewart, and self 
‘went on shore to help McKnight to clear away the hill in front of his 
house which he is building; had breakfast and dinner on shore and 
them went on board to sleep, While at dinner we were joined by 
Birch, to whom I was introduced by Shaw. 

“18th July.—Shaw left us, taking all our good wishes with him 
and a speedy return to us all; we all went on board to see jim off, 
and he took us out some. distanee. Birch, McKnight, and James 
went in the sreall beat, which Shaw had left us with two lascars for 
Stewart and family. The immigrants now onthe island may be 
enumerated thus—Stewart, his wife and child, Birch and McKnight, 
self, wife and three children. ..\fa Montha.-aad son, and her sister. 
There are several other Burmese who have come here merely for the 
purpose of gathering coconuts. I ought to mention that my 
wife’s mother, and four Burmese came with us for the same purpose, 
but I think I never came across a more disobliging people before, they 
ail had a free passage here, but not a hand stir of work will they do 
to assist any of ns. Birch, Stewart, and myself made up our minds ta 
go out cate shing fish with the root of a tree which is fount abundantly - 
here, and had proceeded some distance when we altered our minds, 
(Birch having first informed us that it~was only an hour’s good walk) 
to visit the turtle place, but to my regret or sorrow, I found itdook us 

the whole day, however we returned bome and had at one time every 
prospect of sleeping in the jungle.” 

$164) Julv.—A. vessel passed. 
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Table and Slipper, the. breakers were running high, and Providence 
appears to have directed our little oraft amongst the rocks, which we | 
‘did not percétve. until low water, after having gathered a quiiutity of 
coconuts and. heaped up 53 or 54, we launched the boat-on to the flat 
and loaded hes. We then had to wait until the tide made with our’ 
knees up in the water; coming on dark and squally looking from the 
southward. Launched the boat during one of: the lulls and began 
pulling over; were met by the race, (anything but pleasant), never: 
wish to be in another. Arrived safe at home. 

“92nd July,—No work, every ‘one reading, what I don’t know. 

«93rd, July.—Stewart and self went up to the Table Hill, so I 
call it because there isa splendid tableland on the top of it. We 
made up our minds to build our houses on ome top of it and cut a 
path down to the foots” 

“24th July.—Went up with Stewart and commenced clearing 

away,.he taking the right hand, and-self the left hand ; found plenty 
of briars aud thorns. — 

“95th July.—Went with Johany out fishing, caught sisi a 

_last, Stewart. and self for.two days, After breakfast, Stewart and-self, 
with Birch and three hands, went to Table Hill aud ee away: 
Two vessels passed. 2 7 

26th July.—This day coramenced lsoing with every ineliastion: 

\to'rain, and so-it-did: throughout the night it rained excessively. ‘No’ 
work,.: A brig passed this morning, standing South-Hast. 

“27th July. Morning tainy, throughout rainy and misorable : 
weather, Tho waterman pretended sick, made him turn to and work, 
found nothing the matter with him. Oiled my gun—my wife washing |! ! 
McKnight-very ill and delirious towards night. 

"28th July.—This day firie weather throughout. Lizzy Igid up 
with sore eyes and fever. Little Harry sore eyes. MeKnight still 
very ill. o+8elf laid up with sore logs. 

29th J nly. —~—Fine throughout the day. We made up ont minds 
to go as far as the small island on South-East part of the island, but 

_- soon afterwards altered our minds and had a stroll to the * Wel!” and 
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themud, _MeKnight has been ill all day,.and towards the evening he 

felt. himself so much Worse-that -he ‘entirely gave himself up. ‘The 
evening of this day was.rainy.. ©. ~~ 

“30th July.—Fine weather: this morning. McKnieht- much 
Batter, went up to the Table Hill and cleared away alittle more. of 
the jangle. Waterman sick, I went mysolf to the tank and fetched 
a pitcher of water, necessity has zc laws, Evening fine, but a miser- 
able looking sky. ; ; 

“Sist July.—Rainy all night. Daylight commenced<with fine 
-weather which continued until about 5 pa, when it began to blow 
from ‘the South-West with rain. Lizzy, I wiay say, well; Margaret 
with sore eyes, and a little fever on her. Harryand Moggy sore eyes, 
the latter feverish, my wife's. mother very ill. The waterman pres 
-tending sick refused to give him rice.  I-erdered him to the tank to 
get water, he took the.water pot up and went his- way. Soon after 
whilst I wag walking. on the beach going up the hill, I saw my water 
pot-just about high water mark, and the Jird flown away; gave chase 
after him but lost all traces of his footprints.. In the evening heard he 
was at my. wife’s mother’s hut eating rice. I went there immediately 
and remonstrated with him, he went back to his own hut. The cook 
has had an attack of the fever and ague during the day, when he got 
up he complained of a severe headache. Margaret and I. cooked the 
breakfast and washed up the articles... Weat up the hill for a tow 
hours and cleared away the jungle,” . 





The island had now got its full complement of settlers, for we 
have not, heard that any one-else after the landing of the _Moulmein 
party joined. them in their rash undertaking. The few extracts of the 
journal we have made are evidences of the folly of those, who, taking 
their wives and families to such.a_place, ran headlong into all kinds 
of misery, from’ which the survivors were resened through.the falling 
out of certain circumstances that-happened, and which. we prepose to 
relate. Tho many motiths the settlers were on. the islands were months 
replete with agony to the residents, sickness at first and ultimately 
want, amounting to starvation, adding to the misery. No wonder 
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several of them fell a prey to doeprideiisy which in some cases almost 
amounted to mental derangement. Some of them died, and those who 
cwere rescued from that fate were brought away from the island in an 
utter state of destitution, emaciated in body, and almosi silly in intel. 
lect. The state in which the survivors were found was so deplorable, 
~ that, had not timely aid been rendered, thore is little reason to doubt 
that the whole of them would have succumbed, and the island would 
have become a sea-washed graveyard. 


It will be seen by. ‘referring back that bie Shay left the 
island in the Flying Fish after Janding the emigrants on the 18th 
July, 1849, To what port he was hound from thence we do. not know, ° 
but it was his intention to visit the island at intervals to. take sieres 
to it, and to keep up communication with the mainland at the diffor- 
ent parts of the Bay of Bengal-to which he traded. We have no’ *h- 
formation npon which we can state positively that he revisited the 
island, but our impression is that he did not do so, being prevented by 
the turning over of his vessel when on a voyage from the Nicobars, 
loaded with coconuts. News certainly did not reach Moulmcin as to 
the state of the settlers on the Cocos until the close of the South- 
West Monsoon of 1849, aud that came about in a most extraordi- 
nary manner, 


Before we speak of the circumstances of the wreck of the Fly ying 
Fish we have.to zelate what occurred to a vessel called the Emily. 
; On the Ist September she was totally wrecked on the Andamans, 
and. had-it not been for this mishap, the probahility is that the settlers 
on the Coco Island would all. have perished miserably. Instead of 
giving a summary. of the account of the wreck of the Emily, we 
think it better that the Commander of that ill-fated ship should speak 
“for himeelf, as we have before us his narrative of that unfortunate 
occurtence, containing particulars well worth reading, and also the 
account of his reaching Rangoon with a portion of his crew in an open 
boat. From thence he came to Moulmein, cand the authorities sent 
: the H. C. 8. Proserpine, Captain Brooking, to the scene of the 
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The letter of ‘Captain Anderson of the Emily is addressed to his 
owners, and we now direct the attention of our readers to it. for it will 
—-eanply tepay perusal. 


Cartaix F, AnpErson’s Account. 


“T regret to have to announce to you the total loss of the ship 
Emily on one of the small islands lying to the west side of the 
North Andamans, in Jatitude by account about 12° 60’ N. 

“The night was dark and rainy, with heavy passing squalls, and 
had Ween so for threo days previous, so that no observation could be 
obtaixed by cither san, moon, or stars, during that time. But pro- 
vious'to that, by good observations, I was 200 miles to the North-West 

_ of all the Andamans, the ship laying South, and South by West, the - 
most.of the time. I, also made an allowance for currents to the Kast 
North-East of 25 miles duily, but that, it appears, was not sufficient, 
as I fully anticipated passing to the Westward clear of all the islands 
not less than 70 miles. The sad disaster took place at 4 a.at., on the 
Ist day of September, uotwithstanding two look-outs on the fore- 
castle, and one on each gangway at the time, still the low island was 
not seen until the ship was just amongst the breakers. The ship at 
the time being under single reef topsails, reef courses, jib and mizen, 
I saw immediately there was no room for the ship cither to wear or 
stay. “I then had all sails clewed up, and the best bower anchor let 
go in 20 fathoms with 70 fathoms cable, which brought the ship up 
for a time. The main mast was then. cut away, which took with i¢ 
the mizen topmast, as I thought at the time the ship might ride it ont 
if they wore all cut away. But the mainmast had not been over the 
side many minutes, when a terrific squall came from the westward, 
which made the ship drive stern on to a barren reef, which appeared 
to surround the island about 3 of a mile off shore, with smooth water 
inside of it from four to six feet deep. I next had the chain slipped, so 
that she might drive further on and make a bed for herself, as she 
was striking very heavily, and the sea making a complete breach over 


her fore topmast head. She bilged and filled forward almost imme- 
diatelky.- har head hatnosdawn sey 2bkhkikecescke A mee oe te 
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structed with a view ‘of: saving ‘our liv 6. and mae over the ade: sttae 
the tide had fallen considerably, but the first man that went on was 
washed off immediately, however, he. being a good swimmer was: esyed 
by reaching the shore. The warp that the raft.svas ‘fast by broke. 
and the raft itself iaken out by the break water oe backwater) through 
‘the surf and out to sea. ~¢ 
* The next day the pinngce.was.brought in tackle over the rail, 
Mr. Hosburgh, Chief Officer, Syrang, two seacunnies, and five lascars . 
got in w th some bread; clothing, ete: The boat was lowered the.- 
moment a little smooth carae, and they all reached. the shore in safety, 
but not without steering the boat-amongst the rocks. The next day . 
the long boat was got cver the rails in the same “manner, a‘ few bags 
of bread put into her, compasses, charts, nautical instruments, chrono- 
meters, muskets, pistols, gunpowder, log book, ship’s. papers, some . 
clothing, ete, but owing to so many: of the “Grew rushing into her 
before they were told, one of the tackles fouled, and ‘being let go 
before the other,: , three heavy seas ‘came at the time and swamped the 
boat alongside, five men were washed ashore, four drowned alongside, 
and the remainder hauled on hoard by.ropes.. Everything was washed 
out of the long boat and she drove amongst the tocks, ‘There was 
only now one small boat left which I attempted to land with the 
“next day, taking with mo two Europeans, -the’-carpenter, arid’ three 
seacunnies, I wished Mr. Allhusen, a passenger, to come with. me, 
but he declined, saying, “we would never reach the shore,” although 
J had at the time every confidence we would. I also. took ‘with me 
some, sheets of paper, nails, pump leather, oak’um, pitch, and other 
- articles to repair the other boats with. We waited for a little smooth 
and lowered away. The first two soas that followed we got over very 
avell, but the third came and turned the boat. completely over end, and 
leaving us all-struggling in tie’surf : however, tle men were all washed 
ashore alive, whilst myself and one European were taken out by the 
breakwater, (? backwater), through the surf again, right under the 
ship’s stem where we both succeeded in getting hold of ropes that 
were thrown to us, and were handed on board more.dead than alive, 
i was about a. quartor of an hour in the water, and unable to swim, I 
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had on_ one Rey the caiety axial belles owhielr caved me. Beery. 
thing in the boat:of eourss. waa-lost, and the boat by the breakwater, 
(? backwater) taken out to ‘308, “About three hours after this, it be- 
caine low water, and one of the Europeans volunteered to try and 
reach inside the breakers with a small line, which he succeeded in 
doing; but was almost gone. Two or three lascars followed to assist 
in hauling any of us on shore. I wished all the Europeans to go be- 
fore'me, but none of them seemed willing to do’ so. Mr. Allhusen 
said he would follow me if E-would go first, which I did; I lowered 
nysght down by the mizen boom. ‘end, keeping bold of the line that 
“ eommiunicated with the shore, and when the first heavy sea came 
plunged into its--by the time the third one came I was among the 
rocks bat quite helpless; the men that were on shore came and saved 
me, my. strength. was. completely gone. Mr. Allhusen followed me 
and got also safe on shofe, so did Joseph Moffat, approntice ; but I 
regret to say Robert James Here, appténtice, was drowned in the 
attempt. ~ 
-. No more could be dene that night, as the ebb was flowing fast. 
Next day, the remainder came, with the exception of Mr. Simpkin, 
‘Sceond Officer ; who-preferred remaining on the wreck to running the 
‘risk of being washed on shore. After getting inside the breakers and 
“smooth water we had to walk three quarters of a mile over coral rocks 
to-reach the beach, the water being three and four feet deep; this ov 
. our “bare feet, having nothing ‘on but shirts and trousers. It was 
awful, like walking over so much broken glass; we got cut and man- 
‘-gled about the fect and logs dresatully, and I have not been able to 
walk since. 
We had not eas many hours on the island before the native 
savages came down upon us with their bows and arrows, one of the 
artows passed within three inchrs-of the boy Moffat. We had noth- 
ing to defend ourselves with, but we all got large sticks and held them 
up like arms, which I suppose the savages took them for, as they re- 
tumed to the bush shortly after. Wo, at the time, being about thirty 
of us on the beach, making tle best show of cur number. I think 
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‘No doubl, they went away for that purpose and would likely have 
come down upon us during the night had we not immediately set to 
work to get the Jong boat and pinnaco patched up as well as we 
“could—fortunately a sheet of copper off the ship's bottom was washed 
on shore and with it we stopped a large hole in the pinnace, other- 
wise I do. not know bow we should have got off. About 9 P.x. we 
were ready for launching the boats, and having’ previously picked up 
a few pieces of pork and beef which had been washed o shore from 
the long buat, divided these, giving each boat in oa ai to its 
crew, but it was with the greatest difficulty that I could | ersuady any. 
one to come into the pinnace with the exception of Mr. Adlhusen: and. 
two of the Europeans, every one wanting to goin the long boat, f 
suppose because the pinnace was. small and very leaky, constantly 
requiring three men to keep her’ free gf water: “Atlast [ got into the 
pinnace with Messrs. Alihusen; Frederick, Urquhart, and Joseph 
Moffat, three seacunnies, three. lascars, and the carpenter. Our 
eatables and drinkables” consisted of one piece of beef and pork, and 
_an oil tin containing four gallons of water. Mr. Hosburgh, Chief 
Officer, at the same time got into the long: boat with the remainder of 
the crew, having with.them six or eight pieces of pork and. beef, a 
few pounds of wet biscuits (the remainder of a bag. that had “heen - 
washed out of the long boat), and afew gallons of water which they 
had in the pots handy ; both boats them started to leave that inho: pi : 











_ table island. a 
“We. pulled along the shore inside the breakers looking for an 
opening to get-out of, but did uot saceced in finding one that night, 
At about two o'clock in the morning the tide fell. and left both ‘boats 
dry on a coral reef. Here we-lay till daylight,- when we fortunately 
discovered a small -opening through the breakers, about the breadth of” 
‘a ship, where the sea only broke occasionally. We then parted com- 
pany as we could not be of the slighte-t assistance to each other. 
Our boat drawing less water than the long boat floaied sooner and got 
ont first; from that time we saw nothing more of the long boat, -. I 
gad told Mr. oshurgh I should try and‘make the Cocos Islands, and 
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in, not having any compass to steer. by nor any nautical instrnment 
to take an observation with...The same evening it came on to Blow 
and-zain heavily, so that we knew not which way we were steering, 
with.a. boat so leaky that we could scarcely keep her free, and having’ 
only three oars and a lascar’s blanket as a substitute for a sail, our 
situation was anything but pleasant, having no clothing and covering 
but what we stood in. The next morning we found ourselves in 
amongst small islands which JT took to lay at the north end of the 
Andamans. We were among these islands for four days, trying to 
get.a landing place upon one of them, which, as they were mostly 
surrounded with breakers, if was difficult to do ; at last we sucoeeded 
in getting on an uninhabited island, having only a pint of water left, 
We hauled the boat up on-the beach intending to stop that night and 
get some rest. We went iv search of water and fortunately found it 
a very. small distance in the bush, although rather brackish it was 
_ very acceptable. We then got everything out of the boat, with the 
intention of trying to make her a little tighter the next day before 
. starting again, and had just got a resting place made for the night 
under some trees, when a Brig was discovered coming round. 
island. This chcered ws up-considerably, the boat was immediately 
launched, everything put into her with the exception of our remain- 
ing piece of beef which in the hurry was forgotten. We pulled and 
sailed, after her for upwards of an hour and got within a mile of her 
when they saw us and hove to, which was a joyful sight to us all but 
this was only for a short period. as after she had laid to for about ten 
minutes, sad was. our disappointment when we saw Her square Her 
yards, set her fore-topsail and lower studding sails and go away and 
‘Jeave us, although only half a mile distant. No doubt they were 
afraid we were pirates coming from one of the cannibal islands. I 
steered after her until darkness hid-her from our view. It was the 
more annoying as the only morsel we had to eat was left on the shore 
‘where the current would not allow us: to return. This caused a great’ 
depression to our spirits; however, there was nothing now left but to 
try and reach the Barzas coast, which was steered for as near as we 


possibly could, ‘but owing to almost continual rains, sun, moon, and 
* & 
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stars wrote seldom visible, which “made it difficult to steer anything 
ike a straight course, the wind being what we principally went by. 
F always steered the boat myself the whole of the night from the time 
we left the wreok until we reached the coast, in caso of any of the 
stars coming out that we might know we were stcoring something like 
the proper course... In nine or ten days after the brig leaving us, we 
made land. : 

“The crew, with the exeeption of Mr. Allhusen and myself, ap- 
peared to suffer a gteat deal from hunger by this time, and some of _ 
them almost gave up, but fortunately next day we discovered two or ~ 
threa huts and landed, but found them deserted. We took posses- 
sion, got a fire on, stripped and dried our clothes and went in search 
of something to eat, and found some pumpkins, cucumbers, and a few 
shellfish which wei" devoured with a great relish. We left these 
buts on the third day, launched the boat, and steered along the coast 
to the eastward as I still thought we were to the westward of Rangoon. 
The same afternoon we saw an entrance into a small river, when we 
pulled six or eight miles up and discovered a village inhabited. We 

and found the peuple very kind, they gave us fish and rice to 
sat, and rade us two large fires to dry- cur clothes, it having been 
raining in torrents the whole day :.we tested here three days, We 
abandoned our boat, she ‘being too leaky to venture to fea again, and 
agrecd with these people to-bring. us on ta..Rangoon for the sum of 
Rs. 120, as they told us we were still about 40 miles to the west~ 
ward of the latter place; we came on in inland passages through 
rivers and oréeks, and arrived there twenty-two days from the wreck. 
We received the kindest hospitality from Captain and Mre. Crisp. and 
Captain Brown.” 


“This ends the narrative of Captain Anderson, which no one can 
read without a feeling of admiration for the noble seaman, who, 
throughout all the difficulties, dangers, and disappointments with 
which he was beset from the day of the wreck of the Emily, never 
lost his presence of mind, never gave way to-despondency, but under 
the most perverse and discouraging circumstances bravely fought his 
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way, and at the last, resorting to the worse boat of the two which had 
been washed ashore, without compass or any nautical instrument, 
with only three ois in the boat and a lascar’s blanket for 3 sail, and 
latierly without food, kept up the spirits of the few companions he 
bad with him and so reached the coast of Burma. He even offers an 
apology for those on board the Brig, who deserted him when within 
half a mile of his boat, by giving them the benefit of the supposition 
that they might take him for a pirate, when they squared yards and 
sailed awar. eee 





As regards those who were in the long boat we have never heard 
any more, what their fate was we are quite ignorant, but of the 
Second Officer who refused to leave the vessel, further on particulars 


“will be given. 


We now turn our attention to Captain Shaw, the Commandor of 
the ying Fish. To his return to the Cocco Island, the settlers 
thercon wore, in the months of September and October, anxiously 
looking forward, iuasmuch as their stores had begun to fail, and those 
procurable on the island only consisted of turtles, turtles’ eggs, fish 
and ccaonuts. Besides which they were suffering from fever, dysen. 
tery, and other complaints, brought on by a mode of life thoy bad 
been unaccustomed to, and being subjected to the inclemoncy of the 
season, and living in dwellings that were meve hovels, their spirits 
became depressed, and despair succeeding to discontent they became 
more like an unfortunate shipwrecked party, than immigrants who 
had landcd to make a new home. 

Ja the month of October the Flying Fish was completing her 
lading of coconnis at the Nicobars, it being the inteation of Captain 
Shaw to proceed from thonce to Moulmeia.anid, after discharging the — . 
cargo at that port, to revisit the Scitlement that he had founded. 
He set sail from the Nicobars in October and immediately experienced 
very bad weather. ‘The Brig commenced making water, which 
‘gained upon the pumps so rapidly that she ia a few days became 
water-logged. This had the eifect of making her so crank that there 
was nothing left but to put her before the wind, for the slightest 
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deviation from that plan caused tise to heel over ; so that with every 
slight change of wind her course had to be altered. Night and day 
her Commander had an snxious time of it, and all hands had to be 
constantly on the alert. This continued for a day ortwo. The 
morning of the 15th October arrived, and at about 2 o’clock the 
catastrophe came?~,All of a sudden she gave a lurch and turned over. 
The crew who had behaved well and obeyed the orders of their | 
Commander were horror-sttuck at this sudden disaster, and gave vent 
to their feelings by a yell of déspaisyfor they thought that their hour 
had come; but they were soon aniuiated by the warning voice of 
their Commander who checked their fears by assuring them that there 
was xo fear of the vessel sinking, as the cargo, consistiig entirely of 
coconuts, would keep her from aoe 80. 

Tt is a singular fact that not a life was lost when the Brig eap- 
sized ; and the crew, when they heard the cheering voice of their 
Commander, recovered from their momentary panic and scrambled 
aft on tho bilge of the ill-fated vessel. On that quarter of the Fly 
ing Fish which was immersed in the sea the vessel’s gig was made 
fast to the davits, but it fortunately happened that a sampan was on 
the quarter that was above water. This sampan, a day or two before, 
Captain Shaw had been busy in rendering serviceable “in anticipation 
ot her being useful in case of accident. In her were tools, nails, and 
canvas, which had been left there the day previous to the event that 
we have described, The vessel had turned over at 2 a.at, but so 
soon as day dawned on the group of mariners who were clinging on 
the bilge, Captain Shaw set to work with them to continue the neces- 
sary work of making the sampan seaworthy. 

. Another fortunate circumstance had occurred which raised the 
hopes’ ‘ARE spirits of the: mariners ;—this was that two casks of water 
were found in the waist of the vessel. which “was uppermost, These 
casks were noi damaged when the vessel turned over. Had it not 
been for this favourable event the unfortunates would have been 
without water. In the course of this eventful day Captain Shaw 
ordered some of his crew to make an attempt to release the gig which 
was ‘ander water. This most difficult job was effected by the mon 
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employed in it diving to the depth of about 14 feet and cutting the 
ropes that fastened her adrift. ‘The boat rose to the surface, was se- 
cured by the swimmers, and brought alongside the sampan, which, 
before the day closed, wag rendered serviceable by nailing a canvas 
bulwark round her. Captain Shaw and his crew then left the ill- 
fated Flying Fish and. steered for Narcondam ; this place was reached 
in about 28 hours from the time the Brig was dosbetad: 

A more inhospitable place thav this Narcondam could not weil 
be devised by nature, yet Captain Shaw and his crew managed to 
survive on it certainly in a most miserable condition, for all they had 
to subsist on was what they managed to pick up on the beach, 
Captain Shaw, before the accident had happened to his vessel, had 
heen suffering from fever; now he became dangerousiy ill from ox- 
posure and the want of proper food. The only covering he and his 
crew had to_protect themselves from the inclemency of the weather 
was the boat turned upside down, the sides being banked up with 
sand, But the weather was wet, the sand was damp, and their 
sufferings from the cold they experienced were extreme. Lverything 
depended on one man, and that was Captain Shaw. By his coolness 
and adaptability of circumstances to the end, he had succeeded in 
saving the lives of all those who were with him’ when the Flying 
Fish capsized, and had with them reached terra firma, but here 
they were in a place where all would likely perish from sickness or 
starvation. Feeling then that the lives of these were dependent 
solely upon his exertions, he determined to make an attempt to reach 
the Cocos—a distance of about 70 miles from where he was. Hav- 
ing been 18 days at Narcondam, he started on the 8rd of November 
on his little voyage on the sampan, accompanied by his Syrang and 

“a fow lascars.- He left the gig with the remainder of the crew on 
Narcondam, urging the men to be of good cheer and not to despond; 
for, if he reached the Cocos, their safoty would be assured. He ran 
a great many risks on his passage to the Cocos; he was frequently in 
great danger, for on many occasions the sampan was nearly being 
swamped. However, escaping these perils, he sighted the Coco Island, 
and then made it. Instead of arriving at a flourishing Settlement, 
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and receiving a warm grecting from his friends, he found the Schooner 
Sea Serpent there just on the. point of sailing for Interview 
Island to reeover what could be saved from the wrecked Emily 
which had been sold for the benefit of the concerned at Moulmein, 
and had been-purchased by the owners of the Sew Sevpent. Had 
Captain Shaw arrived a few hours later he would have found the 
island deserted, excepting by a few Burmese. He and his men went, 
on board the Sea Serpent and, in December, arrived safely at” 
Mou!mein from Interview Island, the vessel having been very success~ 
ful in saving things from the wrecked Emily. 


As rezards the men left at Nareondam, the following extract 
shows how they wero rescucd. It is a report from Captain Forsyth 
of the ship Manchester who arrived in Calcutta from the Straits -— 

“On the 27th November, close in with the North side of Narcon- 
dam Island, picked up a boat with one seacunnie and four lascars 
belonging to the brig #lying Fish of Moulmein ; they reported there 
wera six raen on the isiand—sent 9 boat on shore and brought them 
olf. 

“By their report the Brig was lost on her passage from the 
Nicobars to Penang somewhere to the westward of Barren Island, on 
or about the 17th October. Captain Shaw aftor living on Narcondam 
18 days, left for the Cocos in a Chinese sampan, taking with him one 
seacunnie, the Syrang, and four lascars, promising as soon as possible 
to send a boat for the remainder of the crew. 

“On the 28th November, E want on shore at the Settlement on 
the north-end of the Oovos, and found that Captain Shaw had arrived 
there but had gone to Moulmein along with the Englishmen who had 
keen living there. They had proceeded thither on board of a steamer 
a few days before E arrived. This intelligence I received fror the 
Burmese who «> staying on the island to colléet coconuts.” 


The above information has hut one error in it as regards Captain 
Shaw. ‘The steamer Proserpine had heard nothing of Captain 
Shaw, when Captain Brooking, her Commander, put in at the Cocos, 
and, after he returned from the scene of the Eméily’s wreck, 
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brought away the survivors of the settlers, This is easily accounted 
for as Captain Vorsyth got the particulars from the Burmese, and 
there may have arisen some confusion from the difficulty of impart- 
ing the news correctly. TLowover, it is not quite clear, for we do not 
know-on what day Captain Shaw arrived at the Cocos and found the 
Sea Serpent there and on the point of departure. The probability 
is that the Manchester put into the island after the Sea Serpent 
had left, and her Commander failed in learning from the Burmese 
that she had ever been there. 

We have mentioned the Proserpine steamer, and as we have 
told our readers of the perilous escapes of Captain Shaw, and of his 
having arrived safely at Moulmein, it is now the proper time to go a 
wee bit back to relate what was done when Captain Anderson of the 
wrecked Emily arrived there and informed the authorities of the 
misfortune that had overtaken him. Very little time was lost after 
the news came to hand, and H. ©. 8S. Proserpine was ordered to 
proceed to the scene of the disaster with all speed. Captain Brooking, 
being a Commander who never let the grass grow under his feos, 
started from Moulmein on the 20th October, and as his report gives 
particulars of not only what he did at the wreck, but also of his eall- 
ing in at the Settlement of the Northera Cocos, we now place it bee 
fore our readers. Captain Anderson accompanied him and was of 
great assistance. 


Dated Moulmein, 29th October , 1849. 
From—Captain Brooxina, Commander, He. 8. V. Proserpine. 
To-~Major Boots, Commissioner of the Tenasserim Provinces. 

*T have the honor togxeport the return to this place of the H. 
©. Steamer under my command, and also that the vessel will be arain 
ready for sea after completing fuel, after, I regret to state, an unsuc- 
cessful search among the Andamans, and islands adjacent to the 
Andamans, for the missing portion of the erew of the late ship Emily. 
‘The particulars relative to the search are as undermentioned. 

T further regret having to report that, on visiting the Northern 
Cocos, I found the then remaining settlers in great distress, one-half 


, 
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of their original number having fallen victims to fever, and the re- 
mainder, from the effects of that malady and starvation, in so reduced 
a state as to be unable to leavé their houses in quest of food; under 
thase circumstances, added. to their imploricg that I would take them 
off the isiand,-f determined to call for them on my return from Inter- 
yiew Isiand. I sent them supplics, with medical assistance from the 
Surgeon, and proceeded to the South. 

«90th October, 1849.~At 7 a.m., having completed coal, had 
steam up, cast off, and in accordance to an order, No. 280, from 
Major Bogle, Commissioner, proceeded with all despatch down the 
river, towards the Andaman Islands, in search of the missing portion 
of the crew of the wrosked ship Zymily,.My. Anderson, late Master of 
that vesscl on board by order. 

“ Wind of moderate power. West-south-west, cloudy weather. 

Barometer 29°-98’. 10 a.a., rounded the reef buoy of Amherst; 
threatening appearance at South-west, heavy southern swell. Baro- 
_metor 28°-0/-0." Sea on, ship labouring heavily. Barometer 29°-95.’ 
The weather still continuing to look threatening, deemed it advis- 
able to return to port. Bore up and returned to the anchorage off 
Amberst, sent second cutter under charge of Mr. Rean, second officer 
up the river to make enquiry from a schooner which had arrived from 
Rangoon, if any intelligence of the missing parties had reached 
that place. Midnight—Fresh breeze from the South-west. Cloudy 
woather. 

* 21st Octoher.—At-11 a.m., Mr. Rean returned from town, not 
having gained any intelligence of the missing party. 6 e.m., the 
flood having slackened, weighed and agains tine weather and sea 
gone down. 

. 22nd October.—Steaming towards ‘the Northern Cocos. Fine 
" weather. 

“© 23rd October —At daylight sighted thie Northern Cocos bear- 
ing South-west, steered for the Settlement on the North end, called in 
but could gain no information of the missing men, found the settlers 
in great distress, sent supplies and medical assistance, they imploring - 
to be taken off the-island ; promised, if possible, I would call on my 
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yeturn and take them away. Proceeded to the South close outside 
the Western reef, along the edge.of the breakers, examining the shore, 
with officers looking out aloft, but no signs of either boat or people. 
Then proceeded to the South Cocos, and succeeded before dark in 
closely examining that island in the same manner as above, with no 
success. -Proceeded under easy steam for the night, stood towards 
Landfall! Island. 

24th October.—At daylight stood in and examined Landfal} 
Island, keeping, as yesterday, close to the breakers on tho edge of the 
reef, but saw nothing. Stood on and examined the North-west coast 
of the Great Andaman, Owing to the incorrect survey of this coast 
was obliged to have the cutters abead sounding on several parts of 
tho coast, which added much to the anxiety and also to the work of 
the crew. This Island appears to be thickly inhabited by a hostile 
people, as the natives came armed.to the beach watching our movo- 
ments. At sunset recalled the boats; no sigus of Loai or people being 
seen this day, stood off and on under easy steam for the night abreast 
of a long low point. §addle Mountain North-east by cast. 

“95th October.—-At daylight continued ithe search from the 
point of last night’s bearing, procecding as yesterday, sounding in the 
boats ahead. 8 4.31.-Commenced the Northern end of Interview 
Island. Natives.coming to ihe beach, armed as on the other Island, 
observed some with clothes on, supposed the same to have been stolen 
from the wreck, as these were the first seen with any one article of 
clothing on. 9 a.m.—Sighted the wreck. Natives very numerous on 
the beach, all armed. 9-30.—Stood close in and anchored ahead of 
the wreck. - 

“ Prom the circumstance of the natives having all ran into the 
jungle and no one being seen on board, feared that the Second Officer 
who was left on the wreck had meta violent death, which I am 
sorry to say was found to be the case on our bearding the vessel. 

_Prooeeded under cover of the steamer’s guns with the first and 
second cutters armed, the former under charge of myself, aud the 
latter that of Mr. Peche, Third Officer, taking with us Dr, Lawson, 
are Anderson andthe European First and Second Envineers, prepared 
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in case any of the n nativ es 4 should ba coneosled on board, when to our 
horror we found, lying on the deck, the mangled remains of the late 
Qud Officer (Surgeon’s report on which is hero attached), the ship 
plundered of every moveable article, and everything denoting wilful 
destruction of property.. After being on board but a few minutes, 
the look-out man reporied the natives colleeting and approaching the 
wreck inside the reef she was then on ; observed firey on the heights 
on the coast, which no doubt were beacons, as in an incredibly short 
space. of time more than 200 natives had collected on the beach, all 
armed with spears, bows, ete., and as others were fast approaching 
from a)} direotions with the main body moving towards the wreck, 
aud judging from their gestures that their intentions were hostile, 
and that an attempt would be made to cut our party off as they now 
neaxed us toa very short distance, and others were observed lurking 
among the. rocks close to the wreck, thought it advisable to disperse 
so large a body, so gaye directions for Mr. Boan, First. Officer, to open 
fire on them from the steamer, which was done, quickly and in good 
‘style. ‘To show their daring not a man among, them would move on 
the first round, but on the second round coming guickly and the shot 
falling fairly among them, a general yell was raised, and dropping 
their arms, they one and all took to. flight. Our 24 and 9 pounders 
kept them at this pace for a lung distance on the beach, and, as may 
‘be supposed, we were not again troubled by them. At sunset, having 
brought a few things from off the wreck, and having warned in 
writing, on several places on the wreck, any parties calling there to 
beware of the natives, weighed and proceeded to the North, all re- 
gretting that we had been unsuccessful in our search. Midnight 
cloudy. . We observed several fires on the Island. “od 
_ “26th October.—At daylight sighted the North Cocos, bearing 
‘North-east by north. Cloudy weather with much rain. 8-30 a.“.— 
Anchored off the North end of the Island inside the Table and Slipper 
Isiands, and embarked the remaining settlers, consisting of twelve(imen, 
women, and children), whom we found much benefited by the aid 
rendered them on our former visit, although many stili too weak to 
be able to walk to the boats. 1-30 ?.M.—Weighed and proceeded 
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towards the Preparis Islands; thick cloudy weather, with much rain. 
‘The weather having no signs of clearing, and the fuel getting low, 
deemed it advisable to return to Amherst direct, knowing also they 
would be sais on the Island as ships pass close to it daily. Arrived 
at Amberst at sunset on the 28th. : 

«Tn continuation of this report, I beg to point out the ready 
assistance at all times rendered by Mr. Andcrson, whose anxiety for 
the missing crew was plainly shown by his never leaving the look-out 
at the mast head in all weathers, and I entertain the same. feeling of 
hope with him that the boat and crew have most probably gone to 
sea, and have been picked up by some passing vessel, as we saw many 
openings in the reef where a boat could pass through in safety in any 
weather.” , 

‘We have now seen in what a deplorable condition the settlers at 
the Great; Caco were found on Captain Brooking calling at the island 
on his trip in search of the 21 missing maiiners from whom Captain 
Anderson had parted when he left; Interview Island on his perilous 
voyage in a ssnall open boat. Of the settlers, seven died, including 
adults and children. One, Mr. McKnight, had previously been taken 
off the island by a vessel called the dineas which had called there, 
and the ramainder were rescued by Captain Brooking and brought to 
Moulmein. One of these, Mr. Birch, succumbed to the fever that he 
could not shake off ; a few months after landing at that Port, the rest 


recovered. 

‘The following remarks written at the period of the emigrants’ 
return may prove interesting :— 

« [t would appear that the dwellings of the emigrants were low 
hovels, not iaised from the ground, and consequently within reach 
of the malarian exhalations so destructive to human life. Situated 
there, with little or no employment, during the worst months of the 
year, fever and ague soot commenced their ravages; one after the 
other the emigrants were seized with the disease; the excitement 
consequent on landing at a new place gave way to gloomy forebod- 


ings: the novelty no longer existed, and when death came aniongst 
242 
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them, glad would they have been to exchange places with the veriest 
cooly in the Tenasserim Provinces. This is not the first expedition of 
the sort thai has borne the same bitter fruits, Settlements have been 
tried on the Andamans, years since, and on other islands near them ; 
expeditions in which every necessary and comfort of life have accom. - 
panied the emigrants, and in which nothing has been left undone to 
ensure success, but they have failed from the unhealthiness of the 
Setilements. How then was it to be expected that the emigrants 
of 1849 would be able to combat against the adverse circumstances 
that stared them in the face. No persuasion would stop them from 
proceeding to a place which was destined to he the graveyard of one 
third of the little party. Go they would, prepared or unprepared, and 
in aseason which produced anticipations of the most gloomy descrip- 
tion for their fate, amongst people who were not bitten with the 
emigrating fever, but whose anticipations hare fallen far short of the 
painful reality. 

“ The life of man hangs but on a thread, and itis singular, but no 
‘less trae, that sixteen lives have becn saved from the circumstance 
of a vessel being wrecked on the Andamans,—-we mean the Emily. 
When Capiain Anderson was steering his frail boat for the coast. of 
‘Burma, his thoughts were of those who like himself, were at the mercy 
of the waves. Little did- he suppose that his providential escape 
would be the means of rescuing 2 number of his fellow-creatures 
from the jaws of death, whom he had never seen, but whose lot he, 
at the time he left the Andamans, wished to share for a time, or looked 
to the island for succour; and when he failed to reach the Cocos 
thought that his greatest chance of escape from death was taken 
from him. If he had succeeded in joining the immigrants, it is far 
from improbable that he and all on the island would have perished, 
as we should have been ignorant of their state,-and the steamer would 
not have proceeded thither. Perhaps his only chance would have 
been to take to his boat again; but many circumstances might have 
ocourred to render even that impossible. 

“ The island will present a most melancholy appearance to the 
next vessel that puts in there—<the doeartad haecl. 40. OU 
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Giese where once voices were heard, will chill the heart of the person 
who lands there expecting to meet a little group of enquiring 
settlers.” 





The writer of the ahoyo did not anticipate that a few years would 
demonstrate that the Andamans and Nicobars (!) under Setilements 
made by tie Indian Government would prove healthy enough places 
to live in, both as regards Europcins and Natives from, different parts 
of India, 


In connection with this tale of disasters and rescues we have had 
occasion to mention the Sea Serpext, which Schocner made twa 
trips to Interview Island to recover what she could from the wrecked 
Emily, and was so fortunate as to pick up at the Cocos Oaptain 
Shavy, on the day he arrived in the sampan, and after the island had 
been’deserted by the settlers. 

Captain Brooking of the Proser pine in his report relates how 
hostile the natives of Interview Island were, and that he had to use 
persuasion in the shape of 24 and 9 pounders. He left notices on the 
wreck warning future visitors to be on their guard, but the Com- 
mander and crew of the Sea Serpent found the natives very friendly 
indeed ; they came down to the wreck and mixed with the crew of the 

’ Schoouer, even assisting them in their work, and voluntarily return. 
ing articles they had plundered from the wreck, copper sheets aniong 
the rest: of the loot. being brought down to the beach and restored. 

Tt was always thought that these islanders were cannibals, but 
they—at least those who came to the wreck—do not appear to have 
been eaters of meat either in its fresh or salted condition, as they did 
not feast on the Second Officer they killed on board, and although 
they broke open the casks containing pickled beef and pork, -they 
simply contented themselves with throwing the pieces of meat about 
the deck and hold. 

"The following extract is worth reading :— 

“The Second Mate of the Emily, it is very evident, was mur. 
dered, and that he, also, died surrounded py savages; here then. was an 
opporiunity for indulging in a cannibal feast if they were addicted 
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to such @ propensity. The only part of the body wanting was the 
cap of the head which had heen removed by a blunt saw and comied 
away, most likely as a trophy.’ 





The savages had made away with all the biscuits and every boitle 

of liquor on board, amongst which were heer, champague, sherry, etc.y 

80 it is not unlikely they consumed these and enjoyed themselves 
after their kind. 


In a journal of a second voyage to the Andamans kept by one of 
those who was on board the Sea Serpent, we come across a passage 
in which meution is made of the docility of an Andamanese youth, 
and as it shows the friendly relatious that existed between the island- 
ers and the crew of the Schooner we have an exeuse for inserting it 
here. 


“20th June, 1850.—The natives of the island have made their 
appearance, aud having seen us are approaching, We miss our old 
. friend of the last voyage, but a youngster has come in his stead. We 
gave him some coconuts, and invited him to sit in the boat. He took 
the best seat, eyed the muskets in the boat, and laughed at ther. 
Mr. Thomas Sangspeo took up a cigar, struck fire from the musket, 
and began to smoke, when ho laid hold of him by the arm and begged 
for a cheroot too, A Burmese cigar was handed to him which he 
lighted himself, and no Turk could enjoy his hogkah with greater con- 
tentment. We seemed surprised at the manner the fire was obtained. 
ile was well acquainted with the eifect of a musket, and was not in 
the least alarmed at having one fired off near him, yet it excited his 
curiosity to know how fire was obtained by only throwing a little 
powder into the pan without a discharge from the barrel. It was 
. explained to him, and he laughed at the explanation. This youth’s 
body was scarified in horizontal stripes, the cicatrices of which 
were at least about halfan inch in diameter. His body was daubed 
with tushe or red ochre. He had a shell attached to a string round 
his waist. The string was represented to me to be similar to thos 
worn by the Nicobarians. Theedges of the shell all round were very 
BRRED) and formed their knife, as with it he very readily cut a coconut 
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that was given to him. The knife after this operation was taken 
from him by Mr. B. and thrown away, when he good-humouredly got 
out of the boat and went for it, and expressed by signs that it was of 
great use ta him. Several other natives approached and locked on at. 
the proceedings.” 

After all had been obtained that conld hesavyed fram the wreck. 
she was left to her fate, and the natives after a time set ire to the 
hull for the pitrpose;-we-euppose, of getting at the iron bolts and 
screws. The Flying Fish was met with rolling about in the sea 
py more than one vessel; ultimately she stranded on the Cocos, and the 
Burmese there burnt her also, for thesake of the iron in her hull. 
This completes our tale, and that tale shaws, from the various inci. 
dents related, how in real life cireamstances are more or less connected 
and how dependent mankind is upon them whether for good or for 
evil. The misfortunes of many have an influence on the fortunes of 
others, and in the every day whirlpool of human existence “ the 
unexpected happens ” and, therefore, we should, under all trials, be 
thankful for what we reccive, xever despair but work onand hope toy 
the best.” 

Notes on the above acecunt. 

The Coco Islands are situated to the Northof the Andaman Group 
of which they.. form a geological continuation, the Coco Channel 
scpitsting Userswo Gronps; tue distance from wie Math and of Lemds, 
fall Island, the most northerly of tlie Andaman Group, to the South 
end of of the Little Coco is 23 miles. : 

Unlike the Andaman Islands, the Cocos are dnfahantted; and are 
fringed with coconut trees, the collection of the fruit from which 
appears to have attracted Burmese traders for a long period. 

The above account is especially interesting as being the first we 
have of any attempted settlement of Europeans ov the Coco Islands, 
Since 1856 the Islands have been leased at intervals to speculators in 
eoconuts and timber by the Burma Government, but the subsequent 
settlements have not been successful. 

Tia Claan Tolands wara wntil 1879 urder the icrisdiction of the 
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Chicf Commissioner of the iieane. but in that year were trans- 
ferred to the Burma Government, as the Light-house on Table Islaad 
. is under the control of the Raagoon Marine authorities. 

Messrs. Birch and McKnight’s Settlement appears to have been on 
the Northern eud of the Great Coco, and the anchorage for ships was in 
Marshall Channel where there is a strong current and bad holding 
ground. The setilers had had no experience to fit them for such an 
experiment, and indeed seem to a haret heen spccially. uasuited.. for _the 
life they selected. . 

The Hmily was driven on shore on the reef fringing Interview 
Island near the South-western corner of that Island. 

lt is easy to understand the attitude of the Andamanese as do- 
scribed by Captains Anderson and Brooking, which was exactly what 
might have been expected, though they most probably took bottles 
of liquor for the sake of the glass and not on account of the spirits they 
contained, but the oxtracts from the journal of the traveller in the 
Sea Serpent arc less easy of comprehension. 

No account is given of the action of the Andamanese towards the 
crew of the Sea Serpent wheu they met for tho first time, and wo are 
not told what led up to the very friendly relations which existed on 
the part of some at least of the savages with the Europeans. 

The description of the North Andaman style of tattooing and of the 
ase of the Cyrena shell knifo are ino accurate. tochaye been invented, or 


tO Wave boon Visorved had the Andamanese been hostile, and 6-1 
forced to conclude that the Andamanese were, for the only time on 
record before 1858, (except during the Settlements of 1790-96), on 
friendly terms with a few Europoans. Mr. Quigley’s obviously fie- 
titieus accounts of the Floraand Fauna of the Island cast a doubt on 
everything he wrote, but he appears to have had some grounds for 
saying that the aborigines on Interview Island. were well disposed 
towards strangers. : 


& 
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CIEAPTER VL 


Murder of three seamen of the Byze Buksh by the Andamanese—Decision of the 

Government of India to establish a Settlement ou the Tslands—The Aborigines 

* were not to be kLarmed—Case of the Fuen Gren—Mp. Dalrymple’s lotter—Mr, 

Grey's letter—-Captain Hopkinson’s letter--Sir A. Bogle’s letter—Mr, Haughton's 

lettor, and the eccompanying depositions—Despatch to the India Office. and Roply 
-—-Despatch to the India Office, : 


Ir would seem that, during the first half of the present century, 
no special precautions, by keeping Government vessels cruising in the 
neighbourhood of the Andamans, were taken, either to protest the 
aborigines from the cruelties of the Malays who kidnapped them, or, 
op. the other hand, to protect inoffensive travellers who incautiously 


touched at the Andamans for wood or water from being massacred 
“by the Andamanese. We hear, in 1855, of the Sesostrig cruising 


at the Nicobars, and that within two.years six vessels (one of which 
was’ commanded by an Englishman) had been cut off by “the mild 
and inoffensive Nicobarians,”’ whose character was now being better 
understood. ; 

On the 18th January, 1855, it was reported that three seanren of 
the Fyze Buksh of Moulmein had been murdered, and four others 
wounded, by the aborigines at the Andamans. The Principal Assist- 
ant Commissioner at Akyab notes that there are repeated instances of 
attacks by the Andamanese on the defenceless crews of ships. 

From the following correspondence it. would appoar that the outs 
rages committed by the Andamanese on ship-wrecked seamen were 
notorious, and had drawn the attention of the .Government of India 
on more than one occasion, though the details of these I have not been 
able to obtain. They probably consisted, as did the outrages in later 
timos, of the landing on the islands by sailors in search of wood or 
water, and their indiscriminate massacre, and the destruction of their 
boats, by the aborigines. aed: ; 

These papers also show that it was decided that the Settlement 
should be a Penal Colony, before the outbreak of the Indian Mutiny, 

: = 28 
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which actually delayed is ‘establishing, although, when founded, 
mutineers were at first the principal prisoners there. 

Phe idea of having a colony on the Andamans was entertained 
owing to the behaviour of the Andamanese, which, and not the Mutiny, 
waa the sole cause of the country being occupied. 

~ T have often heard it-asserted that.we ocoupied the Islands after 
the Mutiny in order to have some distant and safe” place across the 
sea to sénd our rebels and criminals to, when in the state of the coun- 
try it would not have been safe to keep them in India ; and that the 
Andamanese have been killed off as a natural result of the occupation, 
and their country taken from them without their consent and for no 
fault of their own. But such was not the case. Long before the 
Mutiny the conduct of the Andamanese had made it imperative that 
the Islands should be. occupied, and friotdly relations established 
with the Aborigines, and this would have been done sooner had the 
Mutiny not broken out. 

Farther, both the Government of India and the Court. of ' Diree- 

tors, repeatedly, and in the strongest terms, ordered that the Anda- 
_ yaanieso were not to be injured, ill-treated, or allowed to.suffer in any 
way from our occupation of their Islands, and when very occasional _ 
cases of improper-behaviour towards the Andamaneso occurred, the 





“Government expressed their extreme displeasure with tho parties in ”. 


fault. 

I would draw special attention to Captain Hopkinson’s letter 
among the following documents quoted, as it is one of the ablost . 
Minutes on the Andaman Islands which has been written. He fore- 
saw difficuliies, and advised the action which should be taken thereon, 
years before these actually occurred : he was in favour of the occupa- 
tion. of the Nicobar Islands simultaneously with that of the Anda- 
mans, a step which, however, for various reasons could not be. taken 
until 1869; and of the annexation of the whole of the Andaman 
Islands, and not a portion only, which policy was carried out. 

He advised that the new Settlement should be on the . South-West 
part of the Islands, which is noteworthy, for it is only lately, when 
the a pening out of. the Settlement has shown us what the Islands are 
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iike, that some hold ‘the opinion that, a as Port Blair is as a site 
for a Settlement, yet that.Port Mouat, the Labyrinth Islands, Mace 
Pherson’s Straits, and Rutland Island, would Brybably, both for 
sanitary and strategic reasons, have been better. 

His advice regarding the Penal Colony is heing acted on to the 
present day, though there is no intention of allowing the Penai Settle- 
meut to merge into a Free Colony as be suggests, probably deriving 
shis views from the example of New South Wales, and Singapore, 

He seems to have had an idea that the Burmese intended to have 
founded a colony of their own at the Andamans, but on this pact no 
data are given. 

Port: “Andariian, regarding which he is favourably disposed, 
(following Lieutenant Blair’s reports); would not have done for a 
site for the Settlement. The “ Port merely consists of the Strait 
between Interview Island and the mainland, and though a Settlement 
could have heen established on the Island, where however the soil, 
is poor, the existence of the huge-and pestilential swamp on the East- 
ern side of the Strait would have caused a sick and death rate which 
must have shortly led to an abandonment of the Andamans, similar 
to that of Port Cornwallis in 1796. 

‘While Captain Hopkinson’s letter was before the Government oi 
India further papers were forwarded from Moulmein containing an 
account of the murder of some Chinese sailors at the Andamans 
which are of great interest. The account may, I think, be taken as 
typical, and is one out of many similar oceurrences. 

Mr. Haughton, in forwarding the statements of the sailors, shows 
that three British vessols had been cast away on, or in the neigh- 
‘bourhood of, the Andamans within a year.. He also comments on the 
caréless navigation of the Chinese. 

Tt. is difficult to decide exactly where the Fuen Gren really 
went. Along, low island would correspond to the Little Andaman, 
and..an island with a grassy plain on the northern side of it, and 3 
‘hill on the south, might be either the Cinque Islands, or Passage 
Island. The whole statement is obviously, though perhaps not inten- 
tionally, false in its dotails, the geography given not corresponding to 
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any part of either the Andamane-ur the Nicobars, and the statement of 

the fight lasting for three.or four hours being absurd ; but whether 

. any attempt was made by the Chinese to kidnap the Andamanése, or 
not, and whether the Andamanese had been driven by ill-treatment to 

‘thus massacre all comers, it became evident that such a state of things 
could. not be permitted. Under these circumstances the Court of 
Directors ordered, in October 1856, that the Andaman Islands should * 
be expiored and reported on with a view to the establishment of ¥ 
Settlement there. This exploration, for reasons given, was not under: 
taken until the end of 1857. 7 

In 1866 it would appear that the only information which the 
Government of India possessed regarding the Andamans was contained 
in Lieutenant Blair's, Lieutenant Colebrooke’s,and Major Kyd’s roports, 
1789-1796, which were of the greatest value; the Chapter above quoted 
herein from Major Michael Symes’ “ Embassy to Ava,” which, except 
where it followed Lieutenant Blair and. Lieutenant Colebrooke, is of 
little value ; Mr. J. B. Quigley’s account of his visit to Interview | 
Island, which was incorrect and dangerously misleading ; and some few 
nawspaper articles, and brief notices in Gazetteers and Cyclopadias. 
That on the above data a report of such value as Oaptain Hopkin- 

son’s could have been written is astonishing. : 
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No, 97. Np. 4152, dated November 28th, 1855, 


From—J. W. Darriurte, Esq., Officiating Secretary to the Government 
of India, 


To—W. Grey, Esq., Secretary to the Government of Bengal. 
In a recent Despatch,* the Hon’ble the Court of Directors, 
commenting on the outrages comunitted by the in- 
Passes torah habitants of the Andaman Islands on shipwrecked - 
Ci oe i# seamen, which were brought to notice in the papers 
/ received with Mr. Under-Sevetary Young's 
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ss eeaeet Se dated the 6th July 1854, observe that® “hey * cannot 
doubt that the subjegt has received the consideration its importance 
demands.” 

“2. The attention of the Hon’ble the Presfdent in Council having 
thus been called anew to the subject; Iam directed to invite the sug- 
gestions of the Hon’ble the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal as to 
the measures he would propose for the protoction of such Brilish sub- 
jects as wiay unfortunately be cast away on the Andamans, 

“8. The. only effectual remedy would be the occupation of the 

Islands in question, but this is manifestly impracticable. Wowever 
His Honor in Council believes that good might da. effected by the 
establishment of a convict Settlement on the South-West part of the 
Southern Island, which is reputed to be healthy. 

4. It will be in the Lieutenant-Governor’s recojlection, that Port 
Cornvvallis, on the leeward side and end of the islands? was abandoned 
because of its very unhealthy climate. 





No, 78. No, 96, dated February 29th, 1856. 
From—W. Gary, Esy., Secretary to the Government of Bengal, - : 
-. To—The Secretary to the Government of India, Poreigu Department. Sry 

“Lam directed by the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of Mr. Officiating Secretary Dalrymple’s letter, 
No, 4152, dated the.28ih November last, regarding the outrages com- 
mitted by the inhabitants. of the Andaman Islands on shipwrecked 
scamen, and requesting the suggestions of the Lieutenant-Governor 
as to the measures he would propose for the protection of such British 
subjects as may unfortunately be cast_away on those islands. 

2, In reply. I am now directed to transmit the accompanying copy 
ef a letter from the Commissioner of Arracan, No. 18 of the Sth 
‘instant, which appears to the Lieutenant-Governor to embedy some 
yery valuable suggestions on the subject. 

RE te ahr rater (in vibaeni TE ah eh ee Pe a Ge a get 
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Andamans, but Sue the Nicobars, should be Snipa sate fcasut 
under our Government. He would do this gradually, using the estab- 
lishment. of a penal colony on the west or soutd-west side, as a first 
step t0 a complete occupation. 
4, In this opinion, the Lieutenant-Governor, I am directed to say, 
entirely concurs ; for the purpose which is mainly in view in the re- 
agitation of this question, the mere establishment of a penal colony 
at one extremity of one island would be inadequate, nor would any- 
thing short, of entive domination prevent the evils which now occur* 
from the savage and tobridled ferocity of the preseat mhabitants. On 
the other hand, there is good reason to suppose that the occupation of 
these islands would bring many positive advantages, while their sup- 
posed unhealthinoss would probably not be found more lasting than 
that of the coast and islands of Arracan. es 


No. 18, dated Kyouk Phyoo, February 8th, 1856. 

From-—-Captain Hexry Hopstnsox, Commissioner of Arracan, 

ToW. Grey, Eeq., Secretary to the Government of Bengal, 
* No. 4158, dated Ihave the honor to acknowledge the receipt 

ieeorig waar : 
bon ors Sant of your letter to my address, No. 541 of the 18th 
a eaters a “2 December, 1855, with its enclosures,* requesting 
Government ** Bengal. that I would report on the measures I would pro- 


walle ac Ges kee pose for the protection of such British subjects 
ponte bay To as may unfortunately be cast away on the Anda- 
mans. 

; 2 Thave given the question much consideration, but I do not see 
“how it is possible to repiy to it otherwise than as expressed by My. 
Seerotary. Dalrymple, that the only effectual remedy would be the 
occupation of the islands, and if this should appear impracticahle, 
then I must still agree that the establishment of a British settlement 
on one of the islands, which might extend itself hereafter as circum: 


stances allowed, would be the next best thing. 
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3.. The relation in which the “Andamane shall hoseutivth stand 
with.reference to our commerce inthe Bay of. Bengal, to our commer. 
cial settlements on its coasts, and especially to those on the eastern sida, 
whether we are to renounce all connection with these islands or whether 
they shall be included in our system, forma subject which I omens 
do think deserves most earnest attention. 

4, Looking on the map at the magnificent situation of these 
islands, their proximity to such seats of trade as Madras, Calcutta, 
Akyab, Rangoon, Moulmein, Penang, and Singapore, considering 
their extent, which must comprise an area of nob.mmuch under two 
thousand. square miles, their many fine iarbours, and the prospect, 
reasoning from analogy, of the abuudant fertility of their soil, it does 
seem, astonishing that their condition on the present. day should be 
such as. to make us wish that they could be blotted from the fave of 
the ocean or sunk a thousand fathoms deep below its surface, That 
instead of offering a refuge tothe miserable storm-driven ‘vessel, they 
should be a snare in hor path leading to utter destruction, andin place 
of engaging the enterprise, and furnishing subsistence to thousands of 

industrious colonists, they should be left in the pos- 
* T helieve, though, 
thet rats and pigs are Session of a handful of degenerate negroes, degraded 
neatly fg ta deel in habits and intelligence to a level little above the 
the islands. beasts of the forest* with which they dwell. 

5, A. scarcely ‘more. bopeful acquisition could a large portion of 
Arracan have appeared some thixty years ago, than the Andamans 
now. In climate and natural features the two countries are likely to 
have much in common, and the change which, within my memory 
has heen effected inthe former, may perhaps warp-my judgment in 
supposing that the task of reclaiming the latter-anay not be altogether 
so impracticable as is believed. Further, though a matter beyond my 
province to discuss, T may surmise that the reasons, which towards the 
close of 1788, led the Board of Administration to seek a harbour suffi- 
. ciently capacious to afford shelter to a fleet, have rather gained than 
lost in foree in 1856, We have much more to protect now than we ~ 
bad then, and without pretending to speculate on the march of events, 
I may imavine the case of our having deep cause to rue that we had 
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left is to any power but our own to find a capacious harbour for a fleet 
at the Andamans. . > 

6. However, it matters not whether wecan find in any considera- 
tions of domestic or foreign policy, arguments weighty enough to recon- 
cile us to the occupation of these islauds, ora portion of them: for if 
the protection of the unfortunate seamen who may be cast away on 
their. inhospitable shores cannot be otherwise assured, it is inevitable 
the question is no longer one of expediency, but, belonging to the 
ret duty of a Government, should be performed at even a groat 
sacrifice, Let.us.suppose that on the line of one of our great trunk 
roads there intervencd a tract in tho condition of the Andamans, 
should we hesitate at any cost to make it safe P. And is not the obli. 
gation equal, to provide for the security of our ocean highways P I do 
not see either that we crn limit our concern to British subjects. We 
maintain the right of possession to the islands, and other nations may 
tell us in the phrase of the day, that this property has its duties as 
well as its rigits, and demand that wo abate such a nuisance to. the - 

* rest of world. : : 

4, If it be conceded then that some partial occupation of the 
Andamans for protective purposes should be attempted, only its nature 
and locality remain to be considered ; for the first; I can imagine no 
better plan than that of which the idea is suggested by His Honor in 
Council; T would found a Penal Setilement, but so constituted that it 
might form a nucleus for a colony or that % colony might grow up 
side by side with it, into which it would hereafter merge. It appears 
to me that it would be difficult to lay the foundation of a permanent 
Settlement in any other way, than by the establishment of a eonvict- 
depot in the firstinstanve. It would be the cheapest plan, as of labour, 
which would otherwise he the chief source of expense, if, indeed, it could 

- be procured. at ‘all on any terms however exorbitant, we should have 
abundance, at the cost of maintaining a body of men who have to be 
guarded and maintained under all circumstances. The system pursued - 
ia the management of Euglish Penal Colonies would probably be con- 
sulied with advantage-in many respects; but it would he premature 
now to enter into any questions of oreranizatinn ar date‘) 2.3 r 3, 
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make but very few remarks on what occur to me as some of the more 
-salient points. The prisoners-at first would have to be employed in 
making the station, with its roads, barracks, public buildings, and jail, 
and when completed, those who had not forfeited the privilege by mis- 
conduct, would receive tickets of leave, and be allowed to Jabour for 
their own profit only, Natives of Arracan, Pegu, or Burma, and the 
Tenasserim Provinces, convicted of any crime tor which any less term of 
imprisonment than, say, seven years (or even a lesser term may bo fixed) 
would be deemed an inadequate punishment, should invariably be 
transported to the Andamans, and their wives might he encouraged to 
follow, by giving the hushands of those who came, tickets of leave at the 
earliest period, The Burmese would find in the Andamans a climate 
and a country quite congenial to them, and although so sparse @ popu- 
lation, I believe they would have founded a colony theré by this time, 
had they been ieft to themselves. They frequently visited the islands, 
and I suspect a good deal of the hostility of the Natives to foreigners 
_™may be laid to their account, as I have heard that they used to cap- 
ture them to carry into slavery. Udo not of course mean. that only 
Burmese convicts should go to the Settlement, but the more of this 
race there were, the better. Military guards might be furnished from 
the regiments stationed at Rangoon and Moulmein. The Settlement 
would not be more than a couple of days’ run from Moulmein for the 
coast steamer, and the guards might be relieved therefore readily and 
easily as often as was necessary. The Superintendent would also require 
a small sea-going steamer at his disposal, and a coupie of schooner 
packets of a burden of, say, 50 or 60 tons. The establishment of the 
Settlement should not be commenced with earlier then in November 
or later than December. 

8. I now proceed to consider ia what part of the Andamans the 
new Settlement should be located. But in the first place, it seoms 
worth while to oxamine on what grounds their extreme insalubrity 
generally has been assumed: they may be insalubrious, the climate 
may be, as I have seen it called, a most merciless one, but what 
proofs have we of the fact? Properly applied, it does not appear 10 
me that the experience gained in the expedition under Lieutenant 
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Blair and Captain Kyd warrants any such conclusion, and we have 
none other to guide us. Their occupation appears to have lasted 
for about six years and a half, or from October or November, 1789, 
to the middle of 1796, and for the first four years I learn from Mr. 
Talloh’s most interesting précis that in all Lieutenant Blair’s reporis 
he wade favourable mention of the climate; it was not until the close 
of 1793 that the sickness, which led to the Settlement being aban- 
dened, made its appearance. Thus, there were four years of health, and 
tvo and a half of sickness, and the balance is in favour of the 
climate. Morcover it seems that as long.as the settlers were at Old 
Port Cornwallis they kept well; and that it was not until they 
were removed in the fourth year to New Port Cornwallis, that they 
fell sick, i should not draw the conclusion from this that the 
islands generally were very unhealthy, but simply that the choice 
made of New Port Cornwailis was a bad onc. Now it is not very easy 
to determine beforehand how a place will turn out. Much more is 
guessed at than is known concerning malaria, but with this reserva- 
tion I must say that the unbealthiness of New Port Cornwallis is but 
what I should have expected from its position, to which the South- 
‘West monsoon would bring, as it came sweeping up their entire length, 
the accumnlated miasma from every part of the island ‘group. The 
sottlers wore so placed, in fact, as to receive the full benefit of what- 
ever there was noxious in the air. With a similar position, the same 
tiing happens at this station, (Kyouk Phyoo), the south-west travel- 
ling up Ramree Island, makes it during the rains exceedingly un- 
healthy ; while at Akyab the rainy season, when the wind blows 
directly on the town from the sea, is, T think, the healthiest. period of 
the year. 

However, I must say, I am much more astonished that the set- 
tlers should have been so well in their firet location, than that they 
hould have suffered so much in their second. One might almost 
suspect'that Lieutenant Blair’s representations were favourable on 
this point, but if the fact were so, it proves a good deal for the Anda- 
mans that the first spot selected should have been found so salubrious, 
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fatal. But beyond this, the sickness afterwards experienced. at the 
second station, even-if the special cause I have found for it be set 
aside, would not, 1 believe, prevent the climate from being favour. 
ably contrasted with that of any part of the adjoining coast. “Remit. 
tent fever and enlargement of the spleen,” writes Captain Kyd, “were 
he principal. complaints with which settlers were attacked,” and the 
ravages were so great that the Surgeon. of the Settlement reported 
that “ one-fourth of the people on the island were totally unfit for any 
kind of duty.’ Now-I will undertake to affirm that Captain Kyd 
would have had to deplore far more frightful ravages, had his little 
colony been established under similar circumstances, and.at that time, 
in any part of Arracau, Pegu, or Tenasserim. Considering how little 
hygiene had been studied in those days, and that the nature of remit~ 
tent fever, which commonly attends the clearing of lands for new 
settlements in all inter-tropival regions, was scarcely understood, that 
its atiacks must have been constantly provoked and then invited 
anew by the mode of treatment employed to repel them, that 
cuinine had not heen then discovered, I am surprised that no more 
than one-fourth were sick. What was the state of the case 3) years 
later at Rangoon, Arzracan Town, and at the Island of Cheduba, 
bevond contradiction now the healthiest part of Arracan, but. where 
our soldiers died en masse on first. landing ; aud even now what. has 
been the case with most of the new stations established in Pegu? A 
proportion of sick often greater than that reported by Captain Kyd. 
No, I do not suppose that.in the Andamans we shall find a Mont 
pellier, but, should they-ever be occupied, I do think they will be 
discovered to possess generally, a climate superior to that of most 
of our settlersents on the eastern side of the Bay. 

9. From the remarks I have made as regards New Port Cornwal- 
lig, it will be understood that in,the event of a fresh attempt to fori 
a Settlement being made, I should prefer a return to Chatham Island, 
erelse to move to the western side of the group, and 1 should 
think that at Interview Island, or Port Andaman, the first port made 
by Licatenant Blair, a suitable position would be found. 
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Andamans occur during the sonth-west monsoon, when the west coast 
is the Jee-shore, the fact would he an additional argument for having 
the settlement on the western side. Away off at New Port Corn- 
wallis, it could render very little assistance or protection. . 

11, I would not recommend the re-ocenpation of these islands 
for their own sake; but I am very far from thinking that we should 
find nothing in them which would in part compensate for our having 
undertrken it. The abundance of fine timber proves the capability of 
the soil io yield the richest agricultural produee. The cocoanut 
would no doubt flourish. The low lands would furnish heavy crops 
of rice. On more elevated tracts, the nutmeg might be cultivated 
with advantage : it grows well on the islands lying off Mergui, which 
is in the same latitude as Port Andaman, and if it were found to sne- 
ceed, Chinese settlers would soon flock in to engage in its culture. 
Fibrous materials are also likely to be procurable in large quantities, 
and the timber must be well worth attention, if, as Lieutenant Blair 
asserts, it is fit for ship- building. Fisheries would also be found 
remunerative, 

12.. Any project for the re-ocoupation of the Andamans’ shovld 
also compzehend arrangement for exercising from them a surveillance 
over the neighbouring group of the Nicobars. Those islands have 
acquired a horrid notoriety of late years for the murderous piracies 
. committed by their inhabitants, An interesting article on the sub- 
ject appeared in the columns of the Englishman ne wspaper, under 
date the 4th of January of this year; the writer, however, gives no 
later instance than 1848 ; but it will be within the memory of Govern- 
ment, thai on informaticu submitted toit in 1852, Captain Dicey, 
of the steamer Tenasserim, was despatched to the Nicobars, and that 
"his report left no doubt that two vessels, one of them English, had 
been recently destroyed and thair grews murdered by the natives. 
This, if I remember right, was at Kar Morta, andone of the victims 
was an English woman, who, with her children, was put to death 
under circumstances of the most shocking atrocity. It would be 
well it these islands could be reduced to our authority, and, if the 
establishment of 4 Penal Settlement were the only consideration, 
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they would probably answer as well for that purpose as the Anda. 
mans. ne 


No. &3, No, 42, dated April 22nd, 1856. 


From—The Right Hen'ble Viscount Canninc, His Excellency General 
G, Anson, the Hon’ble J. Dorin, Major Generel J. Low, and 
the Hon’ble B. PEscock, 


To—The Hon’bte the Court of Directors of the East India Company. 
In continuation of our letter No. 39, dated the 8th instant, we 
have the honor to transmit for your Hon’ble 
Court’s information, a copy ofa letter* from the 
Commissioner of the Tenasserim and Martaban Provinces, reporting — 
the murder, by the inhabitants of one of the Andaman Islands, of 
eight Chinese traders. a 


® Dated 19th March. 


No, 86, No. 118, dated Moulmein, March 19th, 1856. 


From—Colonel Sir A. Booiez, Kt,, Commissioner of the Tenasserim and 
Martaban Provinces, 


To—G. F. EpMonvstong, Eeq., Secretary to the Government of India, 
T have the honor to submit, for the information of the Government, 
copy of a letter, as per margin, from the Magistrate 
Moa ee 3rd at Moulmein, together with copies of the deposi- 
tions to whieh it refers, concerning the murder, by 
the inhabitants of one of the Andaman Islands, of eight Chinese 
traders. no 


2. It is no doubt exceedingly to be regretted that the inhabitants 
- of the Andamans never lose an opportunity of murdering all who 
may fall within their power; but a cireumstance so well known and 
of so grievous a character must, long ere this, have frequently 
acenmed the attention of the Sunreme Government. . 
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8. I, therefore, confine myself to simply submitting these docu- 
ments in further illustration of the danger of landing on the Andaman 
Islands, and of the inhospitable and savage character of the 
natives. 





No, 62, dated Moulmein, March 8rd, 1856, 
From—S. C, Havanton, Esq., Magistrate, ; 


To—-Colonel Sir A. BoGur, Kt, Commissioner of the Tenasserim and 
Martaban Provinces. rams 


I have the honor to forward, herewith, copies of the depositions 
of the Mastor and two of the crew of the Junk Puen Gren, of 
this port. , 

Ast.—-From their statement it would appear that having adopted 
an erroneous course from Junk Ceyion on their voyage from Penang 
to the Nicobars, they fell in with the Andaman Group, and eight of 
" their number landing on one of the islands to obtain water, were mas- 
sacred. : 
2nd.—With people so intensely ignorant of navigation in com- 

mand, it is no wonder that the vessel went out of its course, and it 
may be difficult to ascertain on which particular island the men . 
were murderel: possibly the accompanying rough sketch, copied 
from one drawn by the master, may tend to solve the quostion. 

Std.—I trust you will represent this case to the Government, 
It is impossible to say how many lives may be lost in this way 
yearly, and to me, I confess, it appears highly discreditable in a 
civilised. Government to allow such a state of things to exist within 
& sea, one may say, boundcd by its own territories and on tha high 

' road to many of its chicf emporia. mae 

4th—It must be recollected too that since the war, Rangoon and 
Basscin have become British ports, and the commerce of both gteatly 
increased. 

jii—-I may remind you also that during the past year, three 
British vessels have heen cast away on, or in the immediate neigh- 
bourhocd of, the Andaman Islands, : 
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Deposition of Ali Meu,-Chinese,.son of Ah Saing, aged 29 years, 
native of Suryeng:in China, by profession a ship-master, now of the 
town: of Moulmein ; before J, O.“Haughton, Esq., this 27th day of 
February, 1856. 

Deponent duly sworn, sayeth :— 

« T gailed from Penang bound to the Nicobar Islands, on the 26th of 
the Chinese month Sevengists, in the Chinese Junk Fuen Gren, 
of which I am the Master. We were bound toe Nicobars to load 
cocoanuts. We made an island cn which were two mountains, nine 
days after our departure; this we decided was not our destina‘on, 
80 we steered on N.-N.-W, and came to another island five days 
atter;, we had been detained by adverse wind, This island was one 
of the Huckmesau (The Negro Mountains”) or Andaman Islands; 
coasting, we saw some five or six men on the shore, and being short 
of water, concluded that it must be obtainable where men were ; wo 
therefore let down our boat and sent it on shore with eight men. 
When the people on the shore saw our men coming to the shore, 
they fled to their mountain. Our men landed, and leaving six men 
with the boat on the beach, the remaining two went in search of 
water. Immediately we saw our two men fleeing back, followed by 
twenty or so of the natives, who began to attack our men; the 
latter struggled to get off the boat from the beach on which they 
had hanled ié up, but they could not do so, We saw them kill all 
our mon and drag them in the jungle. They also broke up the boat. 
As we were only five men remaining in the Junk, and had no remaining 
boat, we could do nothing; we hastily weighed anchor and stood 
out to sea. The attack was made on. our men.at. 8 o’clock in the 
morning; we saw all that was dove plainly, as we were not further 
from the shore than the Police Office is from the Main Wharf (400 
yards). Nineteen days after we made the land, about Coopa, south 
of Mergui, where the lead mines are; we then coasted along to this 
place. It is twenty-four days since we made the land below Mergui. 
We made land two days before the Chinese New Year’s Day. We 
432) mat. land anvwhera as the mate was Very ignorant of the coast, 
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the time, a small pot of water among five of us. We had only two 
casks of water when we left the Andamans, and had about halfa 
eask left when we got to Amherst. I am quite certain that our 
men did not interfere with the natives. They had two dahs and 
some bamboos, but no other weapons. Our men raised their oars to 
defend themselves at first, but seeing themselves out-numbered, they 
fled and tried to get off their boat. They soemed to be very tall, as 
compared to our men, Looking at them with the telescope, they 
appeared to have merely leaves round their waist. We could not 
discern what arms they bad. I would recognize the place if I saw 
it again. The Burmese Malim can show the place. He said he knew 
the course to the Nicobars. He went with us from this piace. His 
nama is Moung Poon; he lives in Mayangong. We did not know 
the land; the Malim and the writer, when we got well off the shore, 
recognized that the island was not of the Nicobars. I never heard 
before of the inhabitants of the Andamans.” 


Deposition of Ahyon, son of Saing Yon, aged 33 years, native of ° 
Suneng, in China, by profession a seaman, now of the town of 
Moulmein ; before J. C. Haughton, Esq., Magistrate, this 28th day 
of February, 1856. 

Deponent duly sworn, sayeth: — 


* We sailed from Penang on 26th of the 11th Chinese month last 
year, bound to Yasan, (Cocoa-nut Island or Nicobar), with the wind 
" E-N.-E. We steered N.-W, till we came to-nine small islands called 
Saw-chee-ling ; there we stood 8.-8.-W. nearly four days and three 
nights, afier we made a long low island. We made the land early 
in the morning. We steered about N.-N.-W. We then. made 
another islandat4in the evening. It was not very high, we stood on 
alluight keeping three smal! islands on the right hand and the island 
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just. wientionad’ on our. Aft, steering North (witness corrects him- 
self), the bigger féland was on the right - -hawd; we passed, between ; 
the long island was the southernmost ; we met one day and one night 
after an island on our left side with a grassy plain on.the north side 
d and a’hill on the south. We went on ono day, having an island with 
higif mouritains in it on our right band side. We thought we were 
going to the Nicobars all this time. Our Burmeso mate suggested 
we-should get water; we anchored therefore at daylight. The mate 
told. us to go and get water; we objected that there were two casks 
on board, and that we did not know where we were; however, we put 
four big and, five small buckets and some tubs into the boat, also 
some handspiliés and rattans to carry them with. The boat went on 
shore with ‘eight mett, including Mah Neng, a part owner and writer 
of the junk. When the boat touched. the ground, it was at once 
thrown upon the beach by the waves. They sent two men to look 
for the water, and shortly after.we saw them running and two men 
after them; the kaffirs cried out, then twenty or thirty men followed 
them and attacked our men and killed them, destroying also the boat. 
They remained in a circle round them along time. We could not 
‘see what they did. At 4 we-weighed anchor and stood North, and 
when the wind changed to North we stood East. In seven days we 
saw the mountain we had left. We returned back through’ the 
islands the way we had come, seeking a passage to get out of the 
islands; we. then, not finding our way, returned back in three days 
to the place where our men were killed, We went North of that 
island and steered East between -those two islands, andin ten days 
came to Chow Cheling again. We had the N.-E.-and steered for 
Moulmein.. We did not go into Mergui, as there were many sand- 
banks and we had no boat. The people who killed our men were 
black as ink. We had no weapon:~-One of our men had two dahs 
(described case knives about a eubit long); none else had any 
weapon. None of the kaffirs were killed. The kaffirs continued 
round our men till they left. We saw our people ail fallen. They 
fought for three or four hours with handspikes* and oars, but the 
kaffirs got these from them at last.” 
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Deposition, of Moung Bwin, son of Moung Boke, aged 45 years, 
native of Tavoy, by profession a seaman, now of the town of Moul- 
mein; before J. C. Haughton, Esq., Magistrate, this 28th day of 
February, 1856, 

Deponent duly sworn, sayeth— 

“TY embarked at this port. as steersman on board a Chinese Junk 
now lying in the river, about five months ago, bound to Bassein and’: 
Penang. We arrived at Ponang in due course. Wo left that port 
I think about one month ago, with a crew of twelve persons, who 
being all Chinese, except myself, I do not know their names. We 
were bound tothe Nicobars for cocoa-nuts,sand thence.-to Bassein, 
We made land ineight days, a flat island, I told the erow it was 
not of the Nicobars, we sailed. round it. A Penang I told my 
employers that I had never been from Penang to Nicobars, and dit 
not know the course. I was directed, however, by a Chinese, and 
under the instructions received, I sailed North. Three days after we 
left the flat island, we saw a high-ieland, and we thought it was 
one of the Nicobars; as we got close we saw it was not. In the 
morning, the Chinese performed worship and said, as they had very 
little water; they would go on shore. ‘We were at anchor and getting. 
ander weigh, stood in and cast anchor as far off the shore as the main 
street is fromthe Police Office. After anchoring, seven men got into 
the boat and went on shore; we had seen some persons on the shore, 
These, as they saw our boat coming, went into the jungle. Two of our 
men went in search of water, the rest rernained by the boat. In a very 
short time a number of people came out of the jungle, about thirty men ; 
our two men ran for their boat.. They chased them and overtook them 
at the beat; a fight ensued between both parties; the kaffirs: killed all 

_ the Chinese and broke the boat to pieces with their bands, The kaffirs 
had bows in their hands; they also pelted them with stones. Our 
men landed at about 9 o’clock; they could not get their boat off, 
though they tried. The fight lasted about three hours; by this time 
our men were all killed. About four hours after (having waited 
that time. to see if our men were-really dead), we got underweigh, 
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The wid being: foul, at the end of five days we stocd East and after 
twelve days we made Selimore (Junk Ceylon), the place whence we 
had taken our departure for the Nicobars, and by the direction of 
the captain we stood for Moualmein. The wind was Norih-east 
when we first departed. From Selimore we intended to put into 
Tavoy, but thought it would be very hard to get in, as we had no boat ; 
we tberefore stood on to this place. I cannot say how many days 
elapsed from the time we took our departure from Sclimore till we 
got to Moulmein; no one kept any reckening. I cannot be sure that 
the islands we mats were the kaffirs’ island {Andamans). I think 
80, as th nition that- kitt people + without reason. We 
siedied N.- sae Selimore to go to Nicobars. The point we took 
our departure for is a high cape projecting into the sea. Thc island 
on which our crew were killed was about two days sail in length, ° 
and very high and mountainous. We did not seo any island to the 
north of it. We stood off shore, We had seen three small islands, 
and one a little longer to the south of it; the latter had a hil’, bui 
not very high, With a fair wind it would have taken ahout ten 
hours to sail along it. 

“The Chinese did not provoke the kaffirs in any way. The affair 
took place just as I have stated. The Chinese had handspikes of the 
windlass with them to carry ‘water, but no arms. They kad no arms 
in the jank bagel There five or six vessels for water in the 
boat”. agente ai 









No. 82, “SE 39, dated April 3th, 1856. 


From--The Right Hon’ble Viscount Canning, His Excellency General 
G. Anson, the Hon'ble ¥, Dorin, Major-General J. Low, and 
the Hon’ble B. Peacock, 


To—-The Hou’bls the Court of Directors of the Hast India Company. 
: With reference to paragraphs 4-and 5 of your Hon’ble Court's 
Despatch in the Marine Department, No, 47, dated 29th August, 1856, 
-we have the honour to transmit a copy of a correspondence with the 
Goverrment of Bengal, and of the Minutes noted on the margin, 
respecting the expediency of forming a Settlement on the Andaman 


Islands. 
2n2 
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2. Tt will be cbserved that both the Commissioner of Arracan 
and the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal advocate such an ocenpa- 
tion commencing with a Penal Settlement. 

3. For our grounds of. ubjection to the proposed measure, wo 
refer your Hon’ble Court to the Minute recorded by the Governor- 
General. ; : 


(The Minutes are not published.) 


POLITICALDEPAREMENT. - 


No. 87 of 1856. 
Our Governor-General of India in Council. 


1.—We have taken into consideration the circumstances brought 
to our notice in your letters in the Foreign Department, dated the 

Sth and 22nd of April, Nos. 39 and 49 of 1856, and the opinions of 

tho several members of your Government, relative to the expediency of 
forming a Settlement in the Andaman Islands in-the Bay of Bengal. 

: 2edi<Vornial possession of these islands was taken by the British 
Government in the year 1789, From that time to the year’ 1796 they 
were oceupied by British’ subjects, but there was then, according 
to the Governor-General, a “ deliberate abandonment” of them, on ac- 
count, asthe Commissions? “6f Arracan obferves, of their “oxtreme 
insalubrity,” and it does not appear that, during the last sixty years, 
we have had any other than nominal possession of the islatidy. We 

do not conceive, however, that although we have suffered our rights 
to remain thus long in abeyance, there is any impediment to our | 

_re-assertion of them, whenover it may be convenient to us to adopt 
such a course. 

3rd.—It is always possible that circumstances may compel us to 
re-assert these rights. It would-have been highly inconvenient and 
objectionable, at any time, that a group of islands, so situated: 
should be occupied by strangers, but the importance of the cousidera- 
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tion has been much ‘increased, since we have become masters of Pegu. 
‘The Bay of Bengal is now,'as observed by Mr. Grant, a British sea, 
and: it. is more than ever inéumbent on us to prevent persons, not 
subject to the British Government, from settling within its limits. 

4th.—That many vessels have been wrecked on the Andaman 
Islands, and many shipwrecked mariners destroyed by the savage 
inhabitants, are facts of notoriety, and, to some extent, of official 
record. We do not doubt, therefore, that a barbour or harbours of 
refuge at a convenient part of. one or more of these islands would 
conduce to the security of traffic, and to the general interests of 
humanity. 

5th.——Whether or not it would be desirable to establish a Penal 
Settlement on the Andaman Islands, is a question dependent upon 
considerations, which it is noé necessary to bring into view at the 
present moment. 

6th.—Before, however, we decide upon a measure, the advan- 
tages of which are variously regarded by the different members of 
our Government, we desire to be supplied with more information 
than we now possess relating to those islands. It would be expedient, 
therefore, in the first instance, tbat steps should be taken to explore 
them, and to report upon the sites which they may offer both for the 
construction of harbours of refuge on the coast, and for the estab- 
lishment of penal or. other Settlements, not only on the shores, but. 
also in the inland parts ofthe islands. We desire to know all that 
can be ascertained, without incurring great risks on the score of 
health, or heavy expenditure, regarding the number and character 
of the inhabitants, the animal, vegetable, and mineral resources of 
the country, the nature of the soil and of the climate, the quantity 
and quality of the water, and the general capabilities of the islands 
as a place of residence and as a ficid-for cultivation. When we have 
received from you this information, which you will supply with all 
practicable despatch, we shall address you again on the subject. 

Tth.—We have confined ourselves in the foregoing obsorvations 
to the case of the Andaman Islands, to which the papers before ua 
principally relate, but we concur in opiaion with Mr, Grant, who 
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observes in his Minute of the 19th of March, that the contemplated 
“object. would be very imperfectly obtained without the occupation 
of the Nicobar Islands.”” Of these islands, all right to which was 
abandoned by His Danis Majesty in 1847, possession bas never 
been taken by the British Government... Forsaken by the Danes on 
account of an insalubrity, which it was coneeived.could only be 
subdued by an expenditure of life and money, for which there was 
likely. to be no. adequate return, these inhospitable islands hold out 
to us, as at present advised, little inducement to plant the British flag 
upon them.. But as it is possible that the apprehensions which 
dotorred the Danish Government from continuing to oecupy the 
islands, may have been unfounded or exaggerated, we desire. that 
you will furnish us with such information bearing. upon the reputed 
insalubrity of the Nicobars, as you possess, or may be able to obtain, 
information calculated to enable us to form an opinion respecting 
the expediency or inexpediency of taking format possession of the 
islands, 





No. 85, No, 14, dated April 8th, 1857. ” 
From—The Right. Hon’ble Viscount Canning, the Hou’ble J, Dorin, 
Major-General J. Low, and the Hon’ble B. Peacock, 
To—The Hon'ble the Coust of Directors of the Bast India Company, 

We bave the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your Despatch 
No. 37, dated Ist October last, requesting, before deciding upon the 
expediency of forming 2 Settlement in the Andaman Islands, to be 
supplied with more information relating to those islands, and directing 
‘that they may explored and a report submitted on certain points, 
also requesting to be furnished with information bearing upon the 
reputed insalubrity of the Nicobar Islands,. before taking formal 
possession of those islands, 

2, With respect to the Andaman Islands, we beg to acquaint you 
that the proper time at which to begin an exploration of theso islands. 
is at the cessation of the south-west monsoon, when the dangerous 
- part of the coast ig aceeesihle and whan thasn 25 lneck otk. to 
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8. Evén if the Government of India had a steam vessel at its dis- 
posal, we doubt whether at this advanced season of the year it would 
‘be éxpedient to begin to organize an expedition; but as we have not 

got a vessel for this or any othe purpose, it is unnecessary to con. 

sider that point. 

4, For these reasons, we beg to state that we propose to defer 

acting upon your diyections until next Autumn. 

_ 5. We do not anticipate much difficulty or risk (except to health) 

in the undertaking, if proper precautions are observed, and on this 

account the expedition will probably need to be upon a larger scale 
~tban your Hon'ble Court contemplate. Guards, baggage animals, 

and supplies of all sorts must Poeompa it. 
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CHAPTER VIT. 


Formation of the“ Andaman Committee’—Captain Man directedto take possession 
of the Andamane— Policy to be observed towards the Andamanese—Dr, Mouat’s 
book—Comments—Notes on the Andamanese man taken to Calcutta by Dr. 
Mouat—Despatch’ from the “Andaman Committoe”—Letters to cia ac Man— 
Despatch from the Court of Directors. 


On the 20th November, 1857, the Government of India issued 
orders to Dr. F. J. Mouat, Dr. G. B. Playfair, anc Lieutenant J. A 
Heathcote, I.N., to proceed to the Andamans in order to examine 
the shores of the Islands, and select the best site which may be found 
there for the establishment of a Penal Settlement, Dr. Mouat being 
the President of this Committee. 

The party sailed from Calcutta on the 28rd of November, 1857, 
in the Hon’ble Company’s Steam Frigate Semiramis, for as 
arriving there on the 1st December, 

Taking with them twelve short term Burmese convicts, and a 
guard of three convict Peons, to clear the jungle, they left Moulmein 
on the Sth December, in the Hon’ble Oompany’s Steam Vessel 
Piutoe, and arrived in Port Cornwallis on the 11th December. 

Port Cornwallis, Stewart’s Sound, the Archipelago Islands, Bar- 
ven Island, Old Harbour (now Port Blair), Rutland Island and the 
Cinque Islands, a new harbour, now called Port Mouat, Port Camp- 
bell, the Middle Strait, and Interview Island were examined, and the 
Committee left the Islands again on the Ist January, 1848, for 


Calcutta, submitting on their arrival the following able and exhaust. 
ive report. 


‘On their recommendation the Old Harbour was named Port Blair 
and fixed upon as the site for the new Settlement. Captain H. Man 
(who ten years afterwards was appointed Superintendent of Port Blair, 
and in 1869 annexed the Nicobars), Executive Engineer and 
Superintendent of Convicts at Moulmein, was directed to proceed to 
Port Blair, take possession of the Andaman Islands, and prepsre a 
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Settlement, te: which ‘the Gaivaminadt of india would send. convicts 
“atid a Superintendent as soon as practicables 

It should be observed that, asa precautionary measure, the Anda- 
man Islands were again annexed to the British Crown, though no 
real doubt was felt as to our right to oceupy them. ‘80 unattractive, 
indeed, so dreaded, have they alw ays been, that none of ‘the other na- 
tions, who at different times have formed settlements on the shores of 

“the Bay of Bengal, have ever anuexed them, and £ ingland is the only 
country under whose jurisdiction the Andamanese have been. 

Captain Man was. told that when convicts were located on the 
mainland, it might be necessary to arm a limited number of them with 
muskets to keep off the sayages, thus showing that-the Government 
of India were fully alive te the hindrance and annoyance the An-. 
damenese would probably cause. On titis order the Court of Directors, 
while admitting the aggressiveness of the Andamanese, directed that all 
precautions should be taken to protect them from collisious. with the 
convicis, which * must end in the extermination of the weaker race,”’ 
They evidently regarded with little approval the proposal to arm the 
convict sepoys against the aborigines. 

‘This policy of the Court of Directors towards the Andamanese has 
becn continued to the present day. It was the same in Lieutenant 
Blair’s Settlement of 179 90, and isthe same now. Even when the servants 
of the Government 0f fudia would appear at times to have been provok- 
od almost beyond exdurance bythe implacable hostility and treachery 
of the Andamanese, the higher authorities in England and India hava 
always insisted on a lenieney and consideration being shown to them, 
which is certainly much in excess of their deserts. But the Goveru- 
meni appear to have thought, and rightly, that the Andamanose are 
more in the position of irresponsible children, than of reasoning one- 
mies, and have treated them accordingly. 

Though the race are now rapidly becoming extinct. from’ causes 

‘ which will be given further on, the English have nothing to reproach 
themselves with regarding the Andamanese, whatever may have been 
the case in Tasmania; and, having the unfortunate experiences of 


that penal colony, and our treatment of the aborigines there, before 
24 
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them, the Government of India adopted a policy towards the aborik 
gines of the Andaman Islands which has made them, above all races 
of savages, the most carefully tended and petted. 


eee ome 


As Dr. Mouat’s Report, and his subsequent hook on the Andamans, 
have been accepted for a long period as authoritative and decisive on 
matters relating. to the Andamanese, it will be as well to examine 
this roport closely in order to sce what grounds exist for its high 
scientific. position. 

Dr. Mouat came into contact. with the Andamanese on four oeca- 
sions only, each of a few hours’ duration. He knew nothing of 
their language, and the meetings were hostile on the part of the 
savages. 

lis Report is perfecily straightforward and accurate, the only 
points where his conclusions were. xot correct being the follow- 
ing: Paragraph 25,—A_ recent survey has shown. that there are plenty 

of good trees, the timber of which is suitable 
for building purposes, in Stewart’s Sound. 

Paragraph 65.—It has since been found that the Mangosteen 
does well, but the Lichi, though it grows well, | 
will not fruit, and all our efforts have failed 
to make the Loquat thrive. 

Paragraph 03.—This shows that at first Dr, Mouat was. parti- 
ally misled by Mr. Quigley’s pamphlet, and 
no dovdt the bitter manner in which he, 
justifiably, speaks. of this author in his book, 
results from his experi ienves at Interview 
Island. 

ee 106.—This shows that Dr. Mouat thought that ail 
the Andamanese were one tribe, though he 
changed his -opinion afterwards; and in his 
book, alluding to Colebrooke’s vocabulary 
(and his own non-suceess with the word 


et 
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-Padoo); he: remarks that-the sndaaisanas man 
he bronght.frotx Interview Island to. Calcutta 
in Jenwary, 1858, did not-understood a.word 
ofit: He thinks it. possible that there may. 
be different. dialeots among. the ee in 
of, the Great Andaman. 

Paragraph 108.— Shows that he had no idea of the existence. of 
the Eremtdga tribes, and his remarks on this 
point, coupled with those of Major Symes, lad 
the public to believe, until Mr. Man published 
his Monograph on the Andamanese in 1882, 
that no aborigines lived in the interior of the 
Islands. 

Pasigeaph 118.—Dr. Mouat mixes up the bows of the North and. 
South Andaman Groups of Tribes, having scen 
the former at Interview and Craggy Islands 
and the ‘latter at Port Campbell. (This 
marked difference in so universally used a 
weapon in different parts of the Islands should 
have led him to suspect the existence of more 
than one tribe.) 

Paragraph 121.—The sounding-boards, cut from padouk wood; 
and used-instéad of drums at the dances, have 
often been mistaken for shields, to which they 
have a considerable. ame cuca : 

ee 

—~=ieks, suspended. ree a cord which . goes 

‘aqros¢ the shoulders and chest. The iron knife 
is used cxelusively for cutting food. 

Paragraph 124.—Neither “ wild spinach ” nor anything resembl- 
ing it is known to, or caten by the Andaman~ 
ese. It is difficult to understand what Dr. 
Monat is allading-te here, He may bave seen 


the leaves used for medicinal purposes. 
2n2 
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Paragraph 126.—His remarks about the shaving of the hair are 
incorrect. 

In his book, subsequently published, -the errors are, however, nu- 
merous. I have been told on good authority that this bock was 
written in England. partly from his Report, and partly from inforina- 
tion supplied after the Settlement had been opened, by officials whose 
stories of the aborigines - were derived from convicts and Naval Bri- 
gade men; and Dr. Mouat, who was in India and much engaged in 
official work, was not responsible for many of the statements in it. 
This appears to he very probable, and would account for much which is 
told inthe book, but which Dr. Mouat did not see and would not have 
been likely to imagine. 





As will be noticed, he took to Caleuita with him in Janusry, 1853, 
an Andamanesce lad, who bad been taken prisoner in the engage- 
ment off the South end of Interview Island. The subsequent history 
.of this youth is :— 

* In Calcutta he attracted much attention, % veing the firs Andama- 
nese seen there since Kyd and Blair took theirs up. Being alone 
and unable to converse with any one he soon pined, and on the 13th 
January, 1858, Dr. Monat wrote to the Secretary to the Government 
cf India that the Andamanese had been so seriously ill since his 
arrival that he should be returned to the Andamans af once. 

“He first had cholerine, which was treated successfully ; then 
lzanchitis, which ke could. not_gheke off, and which threatened to 
merge into a low form of typhoid inflam mation-of the lung. 

“He was seni back’ to the Andamans, and landed on the South 
end of Interview Isiand, tho place from whence he had been origi« 
“nally taken. A quantity of ererents were given to him, but nothing 

was ever scen of him again.”’ 

By 1880 the other Andamanese on Interview Island had com- 


pletely forgotten the whole occurrence, and I have not been able to 
learn anything about the man. 


« 
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Home Department. Judicial.. No, 8 of 19th January, 1858: 
“To—The Hon’ble the Court of Directors of the East India Company. 


With advertenco to the 6th paragraph of your Hon’ble Court's 
Despatch No, 24 of 1857, dated the 8th April, and to our letter No. ¥ 


-of 1838, dated the 7th January, we have the honour to state for your 


Hon'ble Court’s information, that on the 20th November last we 
appointed a Committe, composed of Dr. F. J. Mouat, the Taspector 
of Jails in the Lower Provinces, Assisiaut Surgeon G. R. Playfair, 
M.D., and Lieutenant J. A. Heathcote of the Indian Navy, to examine 
the Andaman Group of Islands, with a view to a selection of a site 
for the establishment a Penal Settlement for the reception, in the first 
instance, of Mutineers, Deserters,and Rebels sentenced to ira prisonment: 
in banishment, and eventually for the reception of all convicts under 
sentence of transportation, whom, for any reason, it may not be thourht 
expedient .to: send to the Straits Settlements or to the Tenasserim 
Provinces. 

‘2. We enclose a copy of the instructions which we gave to {he 
ras 

. The Committee left Calentta on the 23rd November last, in the 

ae ee Ve essel Semiramis for Moulmeia, whence 
they proceede Ie PTH; vo tik Ardaione pwriving sere On the 

ib December following. They have now returned to Caloutia; and 
we have the honour to forward for your Hon’bie Court’s infox nation, 
a copy of theable, useful, and interesting report which thoy have 
submitted to as, 

4. In accordance with the recommen@ation of the Cominittse, 
we have selected the “Old Hartour” henceforward to be distinguished 
by the name of “Port Blair,” as the locality of the proposed Penal 
Settlement ; and we have directed Captain H. Man, the Exeontive 
Engineer and Superintendent of Convicts at Moulmein, to proceed ag 
once to the spot with all the means necessary for cloaring a site, and 

otherwise preparing for the reception of the convicts. 

5, Captain Man has been instructed, as a preliminary step, to re« 
take formal possession of the Andaman Group,. with the view of 
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avoiding any doubt or difficulty that may arise from the circumstance 
of their having been deserted in 1796. 

6. A copy of our proceedings on the report of the Andaman Com- 
mittee is also enclosed for your Hon’ble Court’s information. 


No, 2436, dated the 20th November, 1357, 

From—C, Beanox, Esq., Secratary to the. Government of India, 

To--f. J, Movat, Esq., M.D., G. R. Playfair, Esq. M-D., Lieutenant 
J. A. Heatheote, 1.N. 

1 am directed to inform you that the Right Hon’ble the 
Governor General in Council has been ploased to appoint you fo be a 
Committee to examine tho shores of the Andaman Group of Islands, 
and to select the best site which may be found there for the establish- 
mont of a penal settlement. 

2. The iirst requisites of such a Settlement are a secure and acces- 
sible harbour, abundance of wood and water, a healthy situation for 
a jail and convict lines, and considerable extent of country in the 
vicinity fit for clearance and cultivation, It is desirable also that 
the jail should, if possible, be located on an islet, separated from the 

2 sgin island by a channel affording safe anchorage for vessels of tight 
Utdveng itty “ad too wide for an ognuiat ta sLicesje bu Gf0S8 by swim- 
micg, By this mémns T would ba more easy t9 maintain an entire 
separation between convicts keptin close confinement and those to 
whom some degrea of liberty is allowed. 

3. Dr. Mouat will be Prosident of the Committee, and in general 
charge of the éxpedition, His attention ‘will be more particularly 
given to matters connected with the enquiry, with which his duties 
ss Inspector of Jails in Bengal have made him familiar. The medical 
and scientific duties of the expedition will devolve upon Dr. Playfair. 
“And those connected with the survey of the coast and tke harbour, 

“will be attended to by Lieutenant Heathcote, “Lieatenant Beatheote 
will understand that.a miaute or detailed survey is not required ; it 
will be sufficient to ascertain the generai features of the. channels or 
anchorages. But the Governor General in Conneil does not doubt 
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each othor, and be able to submit the result of their investigations in 
a combined report. panes aaa —_ me 
4. The Committee aro to proceed to Moulmein in the Hon’ ble 
” Company’s Steam Frigate Semiramis, which will leave Calcutta on 
Monday nexi, the 28rd instant. At Moulmein the Hon’ ble Com- 
pany’s Steam Vessel Plute will be placed at the disposal of the Com- 
mittee, and in her they will proceed te the Andamans, taking such 
eourse as, under all circumstances, may appear most advisable. Hav- 
ing completed their enquiriss, the Committee can either return to 
Galoutta divect in the Plato, or Bnd their way back in ony other 
way that may seem preferable. 

5, The Committee should not separate till their report is complete, 
and this His “Trdship in Counoil trusts will not be later than the 
middle of January. The value of the report will be greatly enhanced 
if it be accompanied by photographic view sof the various sites 
reported on. , ee 

6. Tho Committee should be accompanied to the Andamans by a 
small guard of Buropeans, which can he furnished from among the 
men of the Indian Navy by the Senior Naval Officer. 

4. All the information jn the possession of the Government relat. 
ing to the Andaman Islands will be placed at the disposal of the 
Committee. 


Dated the 15th January, 1858. 
From-—C. Besvon, Eeq., Secretary to the Government of India, 
Fone Reachewery Beg. MD, G@. Bi Playfair, Haq. 6B Eieorenstt , 
J. A. Heaiheote IN, “Tels. ee 

Tam directed by the Right Hon’bie the Governor General in 
Council to acknowledge the, receipt of your report. dated the Ist 
instant, and to convey to you-the cordial thanks of the Government 
of India for the judicious.7=-mpt, and effectual raanner in which you 
have carried out the instructions contained in my letter of the 20th 
November last, a3 wwoll.as for the business-like and practical shape in 
which yon have submitted the result of your investigation. Your 

«die og from firs’ to last are entirely approved, 
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2. His Lordship in Council agrees with you as to the selection of 
the Old Harbour (which it is intended shall henceforward bear the 
name of Port Blair) for a Penal Settlement, and instructions have. 
this day been issued to Captain H. Man, Executive Engineer and 
Superintendent of convicts at Moulmein, to proceed thither in the 
Piuto as soon as possible after her return, with all the means neces-— 
sary for clearing a site-and otherwise preparing for the reception of 
convicts, ; : ee 

3. Tam directed to reqttest that 50 impressions may be made of 
the series of photographs taken, during the expedition, and that, after 
reserving five copics for the use of the Members of the Commitee, the 
Temainder (of which ten shouid be mounted) May be sent to this 
office, ‘The canoe and implerents should also be properly packed for 
transmission to the Hon'ble Court of Directors, The Geclogicai 
specimens had better be deposited in the Museum, 

4. The new Barbour discovered by the Committee on the Wegt 
coast of the Great Andaman oppesite to Port Blair, will be called Port 
Mouat after the Prosidont: ; 

5. The Governor General in Council entirely approves of your 
having brought to Calc atta the inhabitant of the Andamans, who 
after the unprovoked attack made by tho Savages on the boats of the 
expedition, fell alive into your hands. . His Lordship in Council had 
hoped that this man would have become an useful medium of comma. 

_ Rication hetweon the Officors of Government and his own country - 
men, and have given assistance in reclaiming.tham from the state of 
profound and primitive batbarism iy which. AREY How oxist, Tle 
regrets, however, to learn from Dr. Mouat’s subsequent letter of this 
data, that the health of the man has suffered so much since his arri- 
val in Calcutia that it is thought advisablé to sond him to sea, 

 6.-The Governor General in Council thinks it best that the Pluto 
should proceed from hence in the first instance to Interview Island 
and land the native as near as possible to the-nlace at which he was 
taken, aud His Lordsb ip in Council desires me te requost thai he may 
be ebundantly supplied with useful articles of. peace, such as Care 

- penter’s tools, kuives, cotton cloth, thread, cords, axes, metal pots 
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and pans, as well as with beads, looking-glasses and such like objects 
of..savage finery. And every possible endeavour should again be 
made to assure bis countrymen, both through him and by direct sigus, 
that our objects are friendly, and that they have nothing to expect but 
good treatment at our hands. Dr. Mouat will be so good as 6 give 
the Commander of the Piso all needful instructions on this head. 


Dated Port Andaman, ¢he Ist January, 1358. 
From—The Anpamax Conmrtren, 
ToC, Buapon, Esq, Secretary to the Government of Tadia, Home 
Department. 

We have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
No. 2436, dated the 20th November, 1857, intimating that the Right 
Hon’ble the Governor General in Councii had been pleased to ap- 
point us to be a Committee te examine the shores of the Andaiuan 
Group of Islands, ‘and to select the best site that may be found for 
the establishment of a Penal Settlement. 

2, The requisttes for such a Settlement were pointed out, and we 
were directed to proceed on the Hon’ble Company’s Steam Frigate 
Semiramis to Moulmein, where the steamer Pluto was to he placed 
at our disposal for the purpose of conveying us to the scene of our 
labours. 
~ "8. We accordingly embarked on the Semiramia on Monday, tho 
23rd of November, and reached Moulmein..on. the: afternoon of 
Tuesday, the 1st of December, 1859. The’ Plato was at that time 
absent, but returned on Friday, the 4th, and was prepared for -sea- 
with all possible despatch. _ 

4, To protect our party when engaged in exploring, Captain 
Campbell, indian Navy, commanding the Seme 
ramts, placed at the disposal of the Committees an’ . 
officer and twenty European seamen from his crew.* 


Entopean Guards. 





* The fact is of interest that Walker, the famone filibuster, who afterwards commané.2 the 
juaurgents in Nicaragua and waa shot there, was one of these men, sad was even they Known as 
g@oowild and dangeroans character and an arctentinnally asenrate ehnt_ és 
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' Po enable us to penetrate the dense jungle which was said, and 
which we found, to cover the Andamans, the Officiat- 
icg Commissioner of Moulmein, Major A. Fytche, 
sanctioned the temporary transfer of twelve short term Burmese 
Convicts accustomed to forests, with a guard of three: Convict Peons. 
Without the aid of these men-we could hava made no progress in the 
examination of the coast. Major Fytche also made over to us the 
boring instrument in store at Moulmein, and Captain Man, the 
Superintendent of the Convict Establishment, taught. the prisoners 
the use of that important instrument prior to our departure. 

&. Thus armed and equipped, we left. Moulmein on the morning 
Depactire from Mont -Of Tuesday, the 8th of December, and anchored in 

Tagit: Port Cornwallis at.83 a.m., of Friday, the 11th of 
the same month, 

6. Our object in first visiting tho old settlement was to ascertain 
by personal examination the causes-of its.exireme 
unhealthiness, to guide us in our investigation 
into the other localities likely. to possess. sites-suitable for a Penal 

Settlement. , 
2. We do not deem it necessary to furnish = detailed description 
of thig magnificent harbour, and. the _Islands-enclased within it. .The 
survey of Lieutonant Blair was found to be generally accurate;. and, 
with the exception hereinafter noted, the place seems to have unders 
gone no material change since the abandonment of the: settlement in ~ 
1796: for reasons which are contained in.the records-of = Govern. 
ment of India. 
2 8 We Janded on the North-Hast corner of. Chistivara: Inland, where 

all that could be found of the old settlement was lying on the beach, 
in the form of detached ees of a qubetaatal brick build- 
ings» 

9. The rear wall ey Was headin and. contained a door and tio 
' windows. The remainder of so much of the house as had. not been 
désieayed by the encroachment of the sea, which in this spot must 
’ have advanced some 40 or 50 feet, was strewed with large pievas of 
magonty and brickwork on the beach. The brickwork, cemented 


Convict Pioneers. 


"Port Cornwallis. 
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with-shell lime, was of excellent lie which -was shown by, the 
“retention of the forniof the: ftches which had fallen. The masonry 
had been detached iri masses by. the vegetation growing in fissures, 
which had probably been caused by the action ‘of the sea. “The 
detached bricks, which were scattered over a space of some 200 yards 
bad been rounded by the same agency. 
. 10. A small mound, about 100 feet in height, was immediately 
behind, and to the South-West of the building. Rounded fragments 
of masonry which had probably formed the basement of a pillar were 
forud at the foot of the hill, on the crest of which were layers of small 
bricks imbedded in the roots of the trees.. No inscriptions, wells, or 
other. indications of the existence of; “acitlement could be found, 
owing to the perfect inpenetrability 0. ase jong eet occanue 
trees, palms, and acacias, and a number of larger trees not identified; 
covered the island. Two small water-courses were seen, one on its 
Northern, the other on its Western aspect. 

11. On its South-Western side is an extensive mud bay, dry in 
spring tides, with broad belts of mangrove, and low flat country on 
_the opposite shore in the same direction. 

12, The only sea breeze that could reach the island is the North- 
East wind, and bal could have blewn but over a small portion of its 
Northern ‘aspect. - 

' 218. thos appears to hove deed ill-séleoted asa athe for a Settle. 
ment, two-thirds of its own shore being fringed with a dense belt of 
Mangrove, and the’prevailing winds during the greater part of the rear 
at its most unhealthy season, blowing over the swamp surrounding 
the Island. Conditions more certainly calculated to secure the largest 
measure of unhealthiness, it would be difficult to find. 

14, Photographic views were taken of the remains of the settle- 
ment, and of some native fishing huts in its immediate vicinity. 

15. Of the savages themselyes nothing was scon, although huts 

and other indications of their proximity and: recent -preseneo were 
found on the mainland, in a Bay on the North side of the Port. 

16. The results of our intercourse with the Natives will be men- 
tioned in a separate paragraph. 


Fa 
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17. On leaving Port Cornwallis we steered to Cragey-Island a few 
' _-ailes to the southward, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining if it were practicable to mount the Saddlo 
Hil, the highest point of the Islands, in order to obtain some idea of 
the interior of the Great Andaman, 

18. Upon a near examination of the spot we considered it to be 
impracticable in the time, and with the means at our disposal—so "the 
project was abandoned. At this point, we first came in contact _ With 
the inhabitants, as will be mentioned hereinafter. 

18, We then proceeded to Sound Island, as the next locality on 

found Istaud. the East Coast, affording promise of an eligible site. 

20. We steamed through. § Stewart’s Sound, and right round “the 
islend which is of an itregular ‘quadrilateral form, forming one side of 
a large land-locked bay, accessible at all soasons to vessels of every 
class. ‘The island appeared to consist of ridges of high land ranning 
through it in all directions, and prolonged in spurs to the points of 
the bays indenting its margin. It was fringed with belts of man+ 
grove, and surrounded by coral reefs, with occasional fine sandy 
* beaches. : 

21. Towards the South-West extrenilty is a horse shoe shaped 
harbour, nearly three quarters of a mile in depth and rather more 
than half a mile across, the shores of which we spent two days in 
exploring. On the Northern and Eastern aspects it is skirted by 
coral banks and rocks, but in the rest of its extent, it has good. 
anchorage ground for Jarge ships. 

22. The ridge surrounding it rises to a height of about 120. feet, 

. and we found the jungle and underwood much less tangled and dense 
than on Chatham Island. 

23, The ridges also contained small plateaux of level ground, with 
good drainage, and sufficient in extent to form a very large Settle- 
mont, with an abundance of clay and coral for mee purposes, 
and a rich-soii for cultivation, 

24, But, if was deficient in water, appearing to possess only the 
moisture resulting. from surface drainage, without a running rill of 
even the smallegt dimensions in any direction that was examined for 


Graggy Taland. 
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@ mile and a half. Attempts to dig and bore, the latter to.a depth 
of eleven feet, failed to procure water. 

25. There was also a deficiency of ‘Tireat trees fit for building 
purposes. 

26, For these reasons, it does not seem to us to be a desirable place 
for a Settlement of any kind. There was no point from which a 
photographic view, calculated to show its characters, could be 
obtained. 

27, In addition to local deficiencies and probable sources of 
disease from the belt of mangrove encircling it in all directions, in 
attempting to ascertain the existence of a navigable Strait between the 
Northern and Middle Andaman, we discovered an extensive tract 
of the worst desoription of Sunderbund, ending in puirid shallows,. 
apparently ranning towards the interior of the isiand, and sufficient 
to poison any place lying within the influence of the. winds blowing 
over it, 

28. The ascertainment of the existence of a passage, which had heen 
left undetermined by Lieutenant Blair, was a question-of some interest 
‘as, in the event of its furnishing a safe and ready access to Interview 
Island from the Eastern Coast, “it might have led to the occupation 
of that great island, had it contained the other conditions essential 
to the formation of a Settlement. ‘The extent of the pestilential Sun- 
derbund was not ascertained,—bui that no navigable passage existed 
and that any Settlement in its vicinity would be undesirable were 
fairly established. 

| 29. Having finished this work, We again steered to the South. 
ward, towards the Andaman Archipelago, a large 
cluster of Islands on the Eastern Coast. 

30. The main land was bold, with high undulating hills, and 
more free from mangrové than any portion of the islands yet seen by 
ue. : 

- 81, We passed round two sides of Long Island to the bay lying 
between it and the shore of the Great Andaman, but as no indications 
of running streams were seen, as the island itself was low, and as the 
opposite shore was skirted with a thick belt of mangrove, we did 


Andaman Archipelago. 
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not consider it worth while to waste any time in landing to explore 
a place so obviously unsuitable. 

32. The remaining islands of thé. Archipelago we did not look at. 
Most of them were low, the absence of safe ports was patent, and 
the navigation too dangerous and too intricate to permit of their being 
occupied as a penal settlement, according to the instructions laid down 
for our guidance.’ Even had some of the larger islands proved eligi- 
ble in themselves they would not have allowed of sufficient subsequent 
extension to permit of their occupation on an extended ‘scale, witl 
reference to the amount of eulturable land near the Settlement, 

“83. Being withic a few miles of Barren Island at this point, and 
considering that it was desirable to neutralize any 
possible ‘bad effects from the very unwholesome 

places we had recently cxamined, we resolved to visit and explore that 
interesting Volcano. 

84. We accordingly steered for it on the evening of the 17th, and 
“yeached it at 4 on the moruing of the 18th. We spent a few hours in 
. examining it and some of our party ascended the: cone, and saw the 
crater, which is still smouldering. It. has apparently. changed in 
some of its physical features since it was last deseribed, but as these 
are foreign to the object of our mission, they are recorded in a separate 
report by Dr. Playfair. ; 

38, The only fact of suficient political importance to place on 
record: regarding it, is, that it. contains a little sulphur, and that little 
too inaccessible to be worked with advantage. 

56. We returned to the Andamans on the same evening, so that 
the expedition cost only an expenditure of afew hours of time. 

.87. On the morning of the 19th of December we anchored abreast 
; of Chatham Island in -Old. Harhour, the site of 
Blair's first Settlement, dnd as its original occupas 
tion had proved continuously healthy, we devoted four days toa very 
minute and careful exploration of the islands in and at the mouth of 
the harbour, and of the adjacent main land. 

38. The minute and excellent survey of Licuteuant Blair made in 
1789, we found to be a most useful.and trustworthy guide to the chief 
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physical features of the place, which can have undergone no. material 
change in the long interval which bas elapsed. 

_ 89. Nearly every traceét the original settlement-on Chatham Teland 
has been entirely effaced. A few bricks and tiles and.a rough stone 
jetty were the only indications of its occupation. The island is small, 
ahont 600 yards in length by 150 in breadth, with undulating ground 
and a good soil covered with vegetation, in which are a few large 
forest trees. ‘There was no indication of water anywhere, but, on bor- 
ing near the foot of a mound at the North end of the islet, it was 
found in a clay bed at the depth of twelve feet, and it instantly rose 
to within five feet of the surface of the artesian well. , 


40: ‘The small strait intervening between.the islet and the south- 
ern shore of the harbour is shallow, with a rocky bottom, being a con- 
tinuation of Blair’s reef. The water evidently came therefore from 
that side, where it was subsequently. discovered in abundance. 


41. The North shore is high, rising abruptly nearly 300 feet, with 
ledges of cultivable laud on its southern aspect. The ridges are formed. 
of sandstone, which was found to contain several water-courses, 
two of which are mentioned by Blair, and to abound-in bambdés, cane, 
yattan, and a sufficiency of large forest trees for building purposes. 
Good clay for bricks is abundant, and the dupply of sandstone for 
building inexhaustible for piers, jetties; the metalling .of roads, and 
any other purpose that-may be needed: ‘The coral reefs in the more 

“exposed bays would furnish an unlimited stock:of fine lime, Further, 
limestone of the finest-quality is procurable on-a-promontory about a: 
day's sail from Old Harbour, and a few: milés-to the north of Long 
Island. ~The luxuriance of the vegetation, and-its great variety may. 
ve assumed to be good proof of the fertility of the soil, especiaily.. 
when brought under tegular ‘cultivation. 

* 42, The rocks bordering it abound i in oysters and other shell fish, 
and the harbour itself being quite open to the East with a tidal in- 
fiux and afflux, will doubtless prove a rich fishery. 

43, The belt of mangrove bordering this side of the port is not very 
extended, and could scarcely prove a source of disease to any settle- 
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ment of the southern and western slopes of the hills, They could, 
moreover, be cleared away without much difficulty. 

44. The land at the western end of the bay is also elevated, sup- 
plied with fresh water, and seems to be very much of the same charac- 
ter as that of the northern side. 

45, Mangrove Bay we did not exantine,.as although it probably 
leads to a Sunderbund, its position in the north-west corner of the 
harbour is such as to remove it from the course of the prevailing 
monsoons, and thus to prevent its becoming a source of inhealth}- 
ness to the Setilement. 

46. Lf bunded so as to shut out the sea, the extreme rise of which 
is only soven feet, it can doubtless be reclaimed hereafter, and form 
good rice land, as at Kyouk Phyoo in the Island of Ramree on the 
coast of Arracan, which has been rendered both healthy and produc- 
tive by an embankment of the nature referred to. 

47, The land on the soutbern aspect of the harbour is lower, even 
amore pientifully supplied with water, and from the character of its 
dense and multiform vegetation seems to possess.a richer and more 
promising soil, Among the plants identified were a few coconut 
treas, a thatching palm, some varieties of acacia, tree ferns, the bam- 
boo, the rattan, cane, and others not necessary to record. 

48. In many places, particularly where directly exposed to the sea, 
there is littio or no mangrove skirting it. 

49. Ross’s Island at the entrance of the harbour i isZofa mile 
long by #2 mile at its broadest part, islow on the Wealers side, 
gradually rising to an elevation of about 160 feet on its eastern shore, 
the rock being sandstone. It acts as a breakwater against the North- 
East Monsoon, and appears from the hospital having been placed 
there formerly, to have been used as a sanitartum, for which pur, pose 
it appears to us to be well adapted? It is bounded by smooth rocks 
on its sea face, and contains large forest trees, with vigorous and not 
yery rank under vegetation, 

50. We found no water on it, and no vestige of its former occupa. 
tion, but, from the character of the adjacent land and the shallowness 
of the bay separating it from the main land to the southward we hace 
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no doubt: that-boring would have found it.. It is more than. probablo 
Shat-:: when the early hospital existed on-it that the supply of -water 
was obtained from a well, but.on this and many-other points of ‘inter- 
ést and importance, the précis furnished tothe Committee contains 
no information whatever. The original report of Lieutenant Biasir. 
niost probably contains it. 
*- §1¢ The Conimittee are not aware of any physical indications by 
which the healthiness of an uncleared locality can be absolutely. pres 
_ dicated ; but, so faras ordinary experience can be accepted as a safe 
guide, Old Harbour seems to afford fair promise of proving as healthy 
asany locality similarly situated in a tropical region. ; 

82, Its means‘of drainage are ample and most efficient ; the re- 
moval of all effete matter beyond the reach of causing mischief will 
‘be easy ; and any. possible existent tracts of marsh land do not Jie in 
‘the direction of the prevailing winds. grees 

; 83. We are, thorefore, of opinion that, as a.small portion of it, 
‘Chatham Island, proved continuously healthy during the time it was 
‘occupied sixty years since ; with ordinary care in the construction of | 
buildings, and strict attention to conservancy arrangements, a more 
extended and permanent settlement will prove equally salubrious, 

B4, Making due allowanve for its higher latitude, from its simila- 
rity to certain portions of the Bast Coast of Ceylon, and from. its local . 
peculiarities, we are of opinion that economic plants, such asthe coco- 
nut, the bread fruit-tree, the plantain, the sugar cane, and the date 
palm, would certainly flourish here. Of useful plants the bamboo, 
ratian, thatching palms, and most of the timber trees that bear expo- 
sure-to sea air, would also grow well with a little care in cultivation. 
~\ 55, Ts is not improbable that many tropical fruits of great value, 
such as the Mangostein, the Leeohee, the Loquat, and others would 
also be naturalized without much difficulty: 

56, Grasses vould also grow for pasttirage, but they. would prob- 
ably be somewhat rank and coarse, 

57. From Old Harbour, we steered again to the Southward to Rut- 
Pedand end Cinque land Island. The coast was undulating, hilly, with- 
ch ,halandles out mangrove, and ended in a bold bloff at the 

Fe 24 
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entrance to Macpherson’ s Strait. The southern face of the Great, 
Andaman was fringed with mangrove, but it was not deep, and could 
not in any way affect the health of a settlement at Old Harbour. 

58. We devoted two days to sailing round Rutland Island, and the 
examination of a part of its Eastern shore, ss well as of one of the 
Cinque Islands‘in its viciuity. The former is a fine extensive tract of 
Jand, hilly at its northern‘end,-weli wooded, and flatter in the rest of 
its extent: It is apparently ‘well supplied with water, must be healthy 
from its position; and the character of its vegetation renders. it prone 
able that-it’ “possesses a fortile soil, 





39. Tho harbour in Macpherson’s Strait is accessible fein, the east- 
ward at allseasons of the year, and possesses safe anchorage for vessels 
of any burthen. Access from the western side would be difficult and. 

_ dangerous in the South-West Monsoon ; and the whole of that side of 
the island exhibited proof of the vualenee of the weather to which it 
js subjected during a great part of the year. 

60, The’north shore of Rutland Island is, unfortunately, surrounded 
by a dense belt of mangrove rendering it difficult to find a suitable 
landing place. 

61. It is, therefore, in all respects inferior to Old Harbour for a 
Settlement ; yet it may become very: valuable hereafter, should the 
- Andamans be colonized. : 

- 62. The second of the Cinque. Islands ebuid form an excellent 
isolated station for very refractory convicts, who needed entire separa- 
tion, It is three miles in length by one in breadth at the broadest 
part, is unusually well supplied with water, and is separated suffi- 
ciently from all other land, to render escape from it next to impossible. 
I¢ is fertile in some. parts, and would most likely prove’ very hyalth ys 
put scarcely contains a sufficiency. of land for cultivation to fnaintain 
“a settlement. Daring the North-East Monsoon it is easily accessible, 
but approach to it would be somewhat difficult in the-Sonth-West 
Monsoon. A landing could always however be effecti:d at fis North~ 


East corner with a little.care. . } 
BO Tle Hetanna feam O}f Harhanr hetac onlv 294 miles. it eonld 
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without much trouble be easily superintended, visited, and supplied 
from that place, if necessary, at all seasons of the year. 

Ch, We did not examines the Labyrinth Islands, as they were ovi- 
dently unsuitable for convict settlements, being 
closely surrounded by reefs, dificult of access, too 

close to each other, ard probably not abundantly supplied with water. 
They are flat, and covered with dense, lofty, and luxuriant vegeta- 
tion. They may prove ‘valuable hereafter, as from their position they 

must be healthy. 3 ; 

65. On proceeding nor thward aig the Wester coast, which near 

_ Discovery éf'a new the southward of the Great Andaman is very free 
Harbour. from mangrove on its sea face, we foudd a tine 
spacious harbour not visited or described by Blair, to the south-west 
of Old Harbour, ‘The land at its eastern end is within two miles of 
the western extremity of Old Harbour. It is surrounded by a narrow 
belt of mangrove which is so placed as not to be able to_affect injuri- 
ously the health of any Settlement in Old Harbour. A short: road, 
little more than {wo miles in extent, would here connect the eastern 
and western shores, a point of some importance in their future occu. 
pation, as by opening up and clearing the intermediate land, a healthy 
sea breeze could be obtained during both monsoons, i 
63. The new harbour. is unfortunately accessible only from the 
South through the. passage between the Labyrinth Islands, a naviga- 
tion far too difficult and dangerous to be used by vessels in distress 
during the South-West Monsoon. On attempting.to run parallel to 
the coast in steering Northward, the coral reefs, which are here very 
extensive, were found to. be ‘400. near the: surface to admit of the 
passage of a vessel of even ‘euch light. draft as the Pluto, the water 
shoaling suddenly from § to 1}fsthoms. An attempt to stand to 
sea in the direction of the North Centinel failed from the same cause, 
so we had to return through the Labyrinth to the southward, ; 

67. We next proceeded to Port Campbell, a very fine harbour, 

but at all times difficult of entrance or exit, on 
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é the deep water channel at its mouth. It is, therefore, unsuited for 
a settlement, so we did not examine it minutely. 

68. After this the Committee proceeded through the Strait 
_ Separating Middle from South Andaman, to ascer- 
~ tain, if possible, the. physical features of the in- 
terior of the island, 

69. The Strait was in ‘the greater part of its extent bounded by 
very deep patches of stunted mangrove, the growth of, that: plant 
being evidently checked by the quantity of fresh water that falls 
into the Strait during the rains. At present, they must render 
land lying in a north-easterly direction extremely unhealthy. If 
“roelaimed, hereafter, they might form rich ri-e lands. 

70, On leaving the Middle Strait, we again proceeded Novthward 
to Interview Island, the last place examined by the 
Committee. 


‘Middle Strait. © 


Taterview Island. 


71. his fine Island lying parallel to, ‘aa at a small distauce fists 
the main lard, forms a large and secure harbour open for ingress 
and egress at both North and South extremities, but.well sheltered 
from “the violence of the South-West Monsoon. It is surrounded by 
a, belt of mangrove everywhere, except at its southern end, where 
the land is higher and more healthy looking. It is covered with 
dense vegetation, and seemed to be well watered. In all its other char- ~ 
acters it bears a strong resemblance to the remaining islands on the 
western shore, being little elevated, and bearing evident marks of the 
exposure to the violence of the elements to which they are subjected 
in the South-West Monsoon. 


72. It is more thickly peopled than most parts of is coast, but 
: appears to share the general deticiency of animal life remarked in the 
whole group. 

73. It may prove a valuable settlement hereafter, and.from its 
free exposure to the sea in the greater part of its extent’ would most 
likely be healthy; but i is, in all essentials, so manifestly inferior to 
Old Harbour, thet a. very minute examination of it was deemed uns 
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74s Landfall Island and the 5 Coss were not explored. The former 

dandfal Teland and’ ‘only was looked at, but as both of them are too 

the Coces. directly in the track of commerce, and are doficient 

jn harbours, they are evidently not suited for convict settlements ; no 
fime vas, therefore, wasted in exploring them. 

45. The lund on the northern part of the western shore is every- 
General appearance of where much lower than the corresponding portions 

the Western Cost. of the eastorn coast. 

26. An attempt fo approach the opening in the western end of the 
strait, supposed to exist between the Northern and Middle Andamans, 
failed, the steamer “grounding on. a coral bank at @ distance of two e 
miles from the entrance. As the stratis~ie.-these cirgumstances, is 
utterly useless for the purposes of navigation, no further time was ” 
spent in exploring it. 

77. In conclusion the Committee are of opinion that Old Harbour 

__ Old Harbour. is the only place that possesses the greatcr number 
of the requisites for a Peual Settlement, and they accordingly recom- 
mend its occupation for that purpose, in preference to any other of 
the localities visited and examined. 

78. They caunot refrain from taking advantage of this opportunity 
qubute-to Ueatensn * €° record their admiration of the great judgment 

Blair. of Lieutenant Blair, in originally sclecting that 
spot, and of his acouracy as a Hydrographer. 

79, They also beg to suggest that, as considerable practical incon- 
venience may result hereafter from the identity of names in the two 
former settlements, that the name of the Old Harbour may be changed 
to Port Blair, in honour of that distinguished Officer. ‘i 

80. So little is known of the inhabitants of the Andamans, and 

Ethnology of the that little is so mixed up with fable and fiction, 2 

Andamans. to haye induced the Committee to pay more Hien 
ordinary attention to all measures calculated to open an amicati, jn- 
tercourse with them, and to throw lightaapeht, tW@irRebits and cus- 

_foms, From. first to last they rejected every attempt at conciliation, 
“gud either avoided, or forcibly opposed.gil attempts to hold commu: 
pion with them. 
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81. Traces of them were found on Chatham Isiand and the shores 
of Port Cornwallis generally, but no native was seen thore. 

82. The first contact with them’ oceurred at Craggy Island. On 
rounding that. place to anchor under its shelter, a large party of them 
were surprised fishing on a reef ranning ont:from the mainland, with 
afew separated from them on a sandy spit of the island. The latter’ 
we conjecture to have been women, and they had“@:amall canoe lying 
on the beach. As soon as the steamer bad anchored; the: Committee 
landed in two well armed hoats. The people who had been seen on 
the islet had disappeared in the dense jungle which covered it, In 
the canoe, which with its contents. wasleft exactly as it was found, 
hoods and looking glassts were piaced, and the party immediately re- 
embarked, to show the natives that their intentions were friendly, and 
free from even the semblauce-of hostility. : 

83. During and previous to the time occupiod by this proceeding, 
tie men on the reef, ten or twelve in number, exhibited avery sign of 

‘the most implacable hostility. They gesticulated violenily, vocifera- 
ted, waived bows and arrows, and one of tliem brandished a Bpear with 
' a metallic head, which gleamed brightly in the rays of the setting 
‘sun, . Another of them waded to his waist in the sea, howled defiance, 
and shot a couple of arrows in the direction of the steamer, em 
* BA. They wore ail naked, and intensely black. They appeared - 
strong, well built, sturdy men of middle size, aud did not exhibit the 
smallest fear of us. ; Soe g 

85. We apprvached to them.as close as the surf on the reef permit. 

ted, waiving handkerchiafs, and shouting the word Padoo which is 
' givenina vocabulary published in the Asiatic Researches by Cole- 
_hrooke as: signifying “ friend ”.in the language of the natives of the 
“Apdamans. ans 

__ gh Al -was. in.vain, and as the Committee were most desizous to 
“avoid collision With fFamg_in their angry mood, which might have 

bean caused by a belief that their women were in danger, the boats 
* ware withdrawn, and puliedto the Southward to seeka safe landing 

place preparatory to searching for signs of fresh water. Five.of the 
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savages ran along the beach for nrore than a mile, and then disap- 
peared in the jungle ; 

87. On rounding @ point some two miics from the reef, a shelving, 

#shingle beach was found, on which a landing was effected. There was 
a large hut close to it, which was'scrupulonsly respected, and presents 
wero placed in. it. Sentries were posted near the boats to prevent 
surprise; and the party proceeded northward along the shore, to look 
for a watering place. » The advanced guard had scarcely walked a hun- 
dred yards, when arrows were fired at thom from an open patca of 
junglo. The attack was immediately repelled by a volley of musketry, 
which did no damage, but: frightened away the savages, who were not 
again seen that evening. As it was getting. dusk, it was not deemed _ 
prudent to run any further risk of collision. “ithe party was, therefore, 
re-embarked without further adventure. 

“88. On the following morning, the canoe was found to have been 
removed, and for some time no natives were seen. As-the stoamer 
was leaving they reappeared, and repeated their pantomime of: hosti- 
lity and defiance. 

8%. Thus ended the first attempt to hecome acquainted. with the 
dreaded Anthropophagi. 

90. The Conunittee are particular in relating the incidents con- 
nected with their first-essay, as the same spirit of conciliation marked 
aditheir efforts, and.in every instance in which collision ocourred, the 

aggressors Were the savages. 

91. On four oecasions they attacked the approaching party, and 
were repelled without bloodshed. . On two others they disappeared, 
leaving their huts with fires still kindled, and their canoes at the mercy, 
of fhe- Committee. Bows, arrows, nets, and such of their utensils or 
weapons as were calculated to throw light on their customs, were taken, 
their cances and dwellings were respected, and presents were invariably 
left in them. a 

92. The last attempt to approach them was the least happy in its 
results, and occurred where an untoward end was least to be expected. 

93. It-happened at South Reef.Island, near the southern extre- 

_ mity of Interview Tsland. All published. accounts ofthe Andamans 
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agree in reptesenting the inhabitants of Interview Island as more 
sociable, less savage, and more disposed to friendly relations with 
strangers, than those of any other portiod of.the Andaman Group. 
They have been described as aiding in discharging the cargoes of: 
wrecked vessels, and performing other acts of amity, which led the 
Comimittee to believe that they diffored essentially from all others of 
the aborigines with whom they had vainly striven to establish friendly 
relations, and that their advances would at length be met in the 
spirit in which they were offered, 

94, After steaming round Interview Island to ascertain its general 
physical charecters, the Pluto passed to the Southward of South Reef 
Tslind, and had turned again to the North, when a group of natives, 
about 30 in number, were observed assembled together on the beach, 
gazing quietly at the steamer as'she passed. There were seven canoes 
lylag on the beach, and the party. were evidently waiting for the low 
tide to fish on the reef. 

95. The Committee left the steamer in the first cutter. Thesecond 
outter followed as a support in case of need, under the charge of 
Mr. Cotgrave, Midshipman of the Semiramis 

96. On approsching the island, the natives had taken to their 
canoes ; the boats followed, and soon gainéd upon them. All arms were 
earefuily concealed, and all gestures calculated to alarm the natives 
were avoided. When within a hundred yards of them they exhibited 


bows and arrows, and began the usual gestures of hostility, 


exactly as 
witnessed on tho east coast. - 


97. Three of their canoes wore isolated from the rest, The men in 
the first crtter ceased rowing, and the. bout drifted quietly towards 
them. Handkerchiefs were waived, presents were held up and shown, 


the shiboleth, Padoo, was shouted, and no act of hostil 


ity was eommit- 
_ ted by anyone in the cutter. . 


. 98. The leading canoe was seen to be gradually edging away and 
when within about fifteen yards of us, the men in all the cances 
simultaneonsly started up, and discharged .a flight of arrows at the 
first cutter, with considerable force and precision. Lieutenant Heath- 

’ cote, a Seaman, and Dr. Mouat’s jomadar were struck with arrows 
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in the first cuiter, and one man was wounded in the same manner in 
the second cutter, which hid come up by thistime. As the savages 
were well supplied with arrows, and were about to repeat their ageres- 
sion, the Committee opened firs upon them. Three of them were 
shot dead, and the rest abandoned their canoes te swim.to the shore, 
which the greater num aber of them were seen to reach in safety. The 
moment the natives were unable to continue. the action, the eatter’s 
crew wore orderod to cease firing, and no pursvit was attempted, as 
the savages were considered to have beon sufficiently punished for 
their aggression. . 

99. One of the natives, when ‘ia the.water, seized a strap thrown 
to him from the second cutter, and was: taken on board. The Com- 
mittee deliberated anxiously as to the disposal ‘of this man, whether 
to release, or to carry him to Caloutta. They ultimately decided on 

the iatter course as the one required by the interests of humanity, ; 
although attended with hardship to the individucl, until he can be 
instructed sufficiently to know the reasons which ied to his removal 

from his country and kindred. : 
100. In the future occupation of the Andamans, it is of the utmost’ 
importance to the wretched outcasts occupying’ its shores, that the 
means of communicating with them should exist. They are at pre- 
‘sent either so savage or 80 ignorant as to regard all new-comers as 
enemies, to resist all attempts at intercourse as aggressions, and to 
putt themselves out-of the palo of humanity by the violence and mis- 
trust of their proceedings. The contact with civilization in such 
circumstances can only end in their destruction, whereas if they can 
be persuaded that no harm is intended to them, it is not visionary to 
hope that the means of réclaiming and restoring them to a place in 
the human family, which they do rot now oecupy, may be found. 

-101. It may. also be the means of saving the lives.of those who 
may hereafter be cast away on their dreaded and’ inhospitable shores, 
should the savages be taught, that to treat them kindly will he to be 
rewarded, while murder and violence will meet with the most certain, 
swift, and stern punishment. 

102, To. ascertain their manners and customs, and to establish 

2a 
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their identity with any existing. portion of the Negro race, to which 
they ciearly belong, would solve the nsystery of “ages, aud lead. toa 
knowledge of the probable manner in which. Asiatic Islands. came to 
be oceapied by an African people. , : 

103. To gain some knowledge of recent shipwreoks-and what has 
become of the unfortunate castaways is also of tho deepest interest, 
and may lead to the rescue of any unfortunate individuals who ma y 
bo in captivity among them, should such exist. This is by no means 
improbable, as we have every reason to doubt that the Savages are 
cannibals, and Yound evidence that shipwrecks are not uncommon on 
these islands. 

104, All those objects can only be accomplished through the 
instrumentality of a native of the islands, old enough to. be acquain- 
ted with their manners, customs, Janguage, and traditions, if any 
exist, and not teo old to be beyond the reach of instruction. ‘To 
himself, once the shcck of the severance of his ties and associations is 
past, the end can only be one of advantage, in rescuing him from a 
precarious existence in the lowest scale of humanity, and in rendering 

- him the instrument of mucb prohable future godd to. his own race. 

105. For these reasons, the Committco venture earnestly to hope 
that their proceedings will meet with the approval of the Right 
Hon'ble the Governor General of India in Council, and that steps 
will be taken to train and educate tho individual. referred to, so as to 
gain 4 knowlcilgé of his language, and to send him back to the 
Andanians to be the means of communieation between the Settlement 
and the inhabitants. 

106. The identity in the constructicu of their. huts and imple- 
ments of all kinds, in the making and management of their canoes, 
and in their habits, .so far as they could. be iearit from _the little the 
Committee were able to sce of them, tead ‘the Committee to believe 
that the same tribe occupy the whole of the Group examined, 

107. They are evidently dwarf. Negroes; with all the physical 
characters of Africans. They appear not td exceed five feet in height, 
to be strong and tolerably well built, and all those we saw were in 
good condition. - ; 


ms 
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108. They fréquent.recfs and rocks where shell-fish exist in abun- 
dance and are easily caught. When they have exhausted one places 
they migrate to another. At Port Campbell, we fouud one village 
recently abandoned, and anothor in course of construction, the palms 
covering the huts being green and fresh. The latter was within a 
mile of the former. 

109. In no place did -we discover the smallest attempt to cultivate 
the soil, or te penetrate to the interior. The few paths we found 
were shorf, in extent and led to water-courses; beyorid | them the 
primeval forest. was untouched and untrodden by mao. 

110. Their huts are rude and:-open on all sides. In general, they 
consist of four posta, the two anterior being much higher than the 
two posterior ones, which are close to the ground. ‘The former varies 
from three or four to about ten feet in hoigit. The.thatch generally 
consisted of a few palm leaves lightly bound together and overlapping 
each other. : 

111. In every village there wore one or two huts of larger dimen- 
sions, some twelve or fourteon feet square, with well thatched roofs 
plaited on a rattan frame. 

112, Ono quadrangular hut was scen supported on corner posts, 
with the caves of the thatch within a foot and a half of tho ground. 

AMost of the others were quite open in front and at the sides, the 
rear being protected bythe thateh reaching nearly to the ground. 

113, In many. of the huts, bunches of the skulls of fish, ‘pigs, and 
tortoices were hung up. ‘The skulls were variously marked of red 
colour. Near all the huts were found an abundance cf empty shells, 

114.The canoes are scooped out of the trunks of trees and vary 
considerably in size. The process must be extremely tedious, as it is 
performed by a dwarf adze with a woodex head, in which a small, 
sharp, semi-circular biade of irow beaten out, is placed. This is 
sharpened on 4 stone, which w.s invariably found with it. The canoes 
are propelled by bamboo poles and paddles, the latter consisting of a 
handie- about three feet ands half long, witha small blade, either 
pointed or circular at the end. Many of them were ornamented by 
avaca Lines of red paint. 
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115. The cauoes which: put to:-éa ave mniad With “adi Olitrigg ex;- 
very similar to that used by the Oingalees: 

116. In the canoes were found sinall hand-uets, bows and arrows, 
neis containing empty ‘shells, old nails, bits of stone, and similar 
rubbish. ; 

117. One large strong net, with immense meshes, and singular 
floats, was taken. It appears to be used for catching turtle, as it 
must be too large for any fish under the size of a shark, and not strong 
enough to capture the latter. The floats aro pieces of wood, four fect. 
in length, with 4 sheaf of shavings at the end. ‘The net. had stones 
attached to it as weights. 

118. Their weapons consist of bows and arrows, of two tinds.” 

“OAs form of bow is flat and gracefully formed, the other ‘tuch 
stronger and rougher. 

119. Photographs of all these will be submitted, as‘suon as they 
can be taken. ; . . 

125, The arrows are of severai kinds, and generally shout four fect 
in length. Some of them are of simple, hard pointed woud Jet into a 

. Straight reed. Others are pointed with iron and-barbed. Sonie of 
.the barbed heads are attached to the reed by a strong cord. waxed 
and tied to both the head and shaft of the arrow. . : 

121. In some of the huts were found what appear to be shields of 
hard red wood, of considerable size, but of which the probable use -is 

not well determined. 

122. They manufacture a tough cord from a strong fibroua-Larks 
and scoop out blocks’ of wood for -Vemsele.to: contuin: fresh-water. 
The usual drinking ‘eup-is an empiynautilussbell: 

‘148. They have sniall wicker baskets; which are‘:fasténed to the 
waist when they are fishing,’ by a deil of. strong coarse fat cord, of 

"which three or fous folds were seen round their bodies. To the end 
is altached a piece of iron beaten int dhe form of a knife blade, ‘preb- 
ably to open shells. ; 

124, The only vegetable food found in their canoes or habitations 
was the fruit of the mangrove, a large leguminous bean, and some 


wild spinach, The former is sliced in shreds, and placed to soak in 
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Jesh water in a small, °closely woven net.° We did not ascertain 
whether they are.eaten cooked or rai. 

125, The inhabitants seen by us were all entirely naked. The 
top of the head and the anterior part of the chest were covered by a 
red clay, which was found kept in large shells, Their bodies are 
scarred in’lines by a cutting instrament, being a savage form of 
tattooing. 

126.: All hair is removed from their sealps and ‘pas with the 
exception of the upper lip of the men, where a scanty amount of 
stunted woolly hair-was’seen. 

127. No indication of cannibalism’ was found ia connection with 
their dwellings, not a human bone or relic of any description being 
found, either of their own dead, or of the bodies of the poople Wreoked 
ou their coast. 

“128, The two largest villages seen were on the southern shore of 
Old Harbour, the one containing twenty-two, the other fourteca huts. 
Tn general, three or four hats were al! that were found together. 

129, We had ro means of estimating even approximately the prob- 
ale population of the Great Andaman, aod from the migratory 
habits of the people, it will be dificult to form any accurate conclu- 
sion on the subject. They were in larger numbers on the western, 
than on the eastern coast, so far as we could see. 

one. “ghgiteit 130..The island called the Great Andamaao i8 
characters of the Great. about.125 miles long, with a breadth varying from 
pian five to sixteen miles. 

181. Tts length runs North and South in the 99° of East Longi- 
tude, and between the 11th and 14th parallels of North Latitude. 

182. Strictly, the Great Andaman is formed by three islands, ‘dis- 
tinguished as North, Middle, and South. 

133. The two-lstter are separated by a strait averaging 3 
quarter ofa mile in preadth and extending for twétve miles North- 

. West and South-East. It has a considerable depth of water all 
through, but the eastern entrance, owing to the presence of-a bar, has 
only a depth of one and a halffathoms. The two former are sepe- 
natal hv a Jabvrinth of narrow channels meaudering through the 
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swamps, but there is no distinct passage or strait, of which the 
existence is indicated as probable in Lieutenant Blair’s chart, 

184. Looking at the Great Andaman as one island, a section of 
it from east to west would exhibit something of this form :~- 





The highest land wherever seen is on the eastern, and gradually 
descends towards its western shore. ; 

136. The water-shed is, therefore, chiefly towards the “west, and 
consequently it is on that side of the istand that marshy localities will 
most probably abound. 
~ 186. A section of the island from North to South shows the exist- 
ence of several elevated ridges which have all one characteristic in 
common, their highest point ie towards the North and they gradually 
decrease in height to the South, until they - terminate either in low 
marsh lard as at Andaman Strait, or in undulating land of moderate 
elevation as to the south of Old Port Cornwallis. 

137. Rutland Island, which in fact might be looked on asa con- 
tinuation of the Great Andaman, has also its high mountains whieh 
gradually sink towards the South into a succession of low undulating 
hills. / 





series of low hills, having the usual outline commen “to tisy 
‘tions. 

189. Immediately to the South from that port, the land rises watil 
about seven miles to the South, it reaches its highest elevation in the 
Saddle Mourtain, the height of which is 2,400 feet. It then gradu. 
ally decreases for thenoxt 14 miles, when the hills terminate and there 
is some extent of land similar in character to the Sunderbunds, jow 
swamps covered with mangroves,and intersected by narrow canal- 

. like passages, filled or half empty as the tide riscs and falls. 
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140. A few miles to the South, the land again reachos a, consi- 
erable elevation and retains-it for 18 miles, when it resumes a lower 

sharacter, but we are unable to say to what extent, ag this portion of 
the coast opposite the Archipelago was not examinod. 

141. Aé the eastern entrance of Middle Strait, hills are again 
prominent, become moreso a few miles to the South, pass Qld Har- 
bour, and terminate at Macpherson’s Straits, ne 

142, Of the Geology of the island we have not had sufficient 
opportunities to warrant any detailed description. 

"148. Specimens of rocks have been collected from every locality | 
where we landed, but it will require some time, and the assistance of 
a practical geologist to arrange and classify them. 

144. In an economical point of view, the discovery of extensive 
beds of silicious sandstono, and limestene, is important, as affording a 
supply of materials necessary for 2 settlement. ; 

145.-The hills throughout. the Isiaad are covered from their 
summit to their base with luxuriant vegetation, and will supply any 
amount of material for buildiag aad other purposes. ‘Chey include 
Bawnhoos, Falms, and Rattans, as well as timber trees, 

146, On the East coast as far South as Long Island, there is a 
great deficiency of water; we noticed few running streams. ; 

447. It is probably in consequence of this, that there aro so few 
birds in that part‘of the island. 

148. At Old Port Gorawahie where water ahouade there were 
nimerous birds Laue dccupations did not permit of any colicction 
worthy of note being made. 

149. The only Mammal -whose existence we ascertained was the 
Pig, their skulls being found suspended in the huts of the savages. 

150. Throughout the expedition we found the “General chart of 

; Pe the Andamans” by Lieutenant Archibald Blair 
.. _Hydrographigal fox. ‘3 S 
sures of the. Great’ (a manuscript copy of which was chtained from 
apie: the Surveyor Genéral’s Office prior to leaving 
Calcutta) of the greatest use. It has always proved a safe and cer- 
tain guide to all those parts of the islands which had been examined 
by him in detail, aid it was only in those spots where his survey has 
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heen less minate that we have found it to be ab ail defective, and all 
these localities have bean found. to be of such a nature as to be of no 
practical utility, either in themselves, or from being beset with 
dangers which renders then so. Thus we found the strait which 
eonnects Port Andaman with Stewart’s Sourd to be impassable even 
for a boat, at low water, and the western_coast in the parallel of Obl 
Port Cornwallis is co deeply fringed with coral as to tender the fine 
harbour, which was there discovered, and has been before alluded to, 
all but useless. f 

181. Bat those places which have boen attentively survéyed, as 
evinced by the fullness of the detail represented on the chart, sub as 
Old and New Port Cornwallis, Rutland Island, Port Campbell, etc.; 
we found to be in exactly the. same condition as delinéated by Blair 
nearly 70 years ago. This was particularly observable iu the Middle 
Strait, where islets of only 50 yards in length appear in precisely 
the same state, both as to size, elevation, wud position, ag that repre- 
sented by the first sarveyor. ‘Lhe very vegetation upon them. would 
‘give the idea of ifs being the growth of only the last Monsoon, and 
the only signs of age aro the dead stemsand branches of trees standing 
amongst the low mangrove, stunted by want of the free access of the’ 
waters of the ocean. 

152. The permanency of the features of this passage is no doubt 
attributable in the first place to the hard sandstone formation, which 
is prevalent in_the neighbourhood and which forms the foundation of 

_ilwae islets, as wolTas Of the points whic! =gevern. the windings of 
the strait; further, the tides are week atid ontty: HOME with: them 
and the drainage is merely that of the adjacent hills, ‘which would 
amount in the aggregate to 50 square miles; and this being distri- 
buted along the whole length of the Strait,-is far too small to effect 

eis : 

16%. The whole of the shores of thé Andamians are skirted by con- 
tinuous coral recfs. Coral abourids in every bay and is strewn ia 
broker pieces on avery beach. These reefs are far more extensive, 
and form dangers to far greater distance from the land on the West 
side than on the East, depths of 100 fathoms being found in many 
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places on the eastern shore within three miles of the coast, and gene- 
rally at & distance of five miles, whereas on the western shore the 
reefs extend and form dangerous patches ata distance of twenty 
and twenty-five miles from the land, a fact the probability of which 
is sufficiently indicated by the geological feature of the Islands, the 
general dip of the stratified rocks being to the eastward and ata 
high angle, sometimes as much as 75°. ; 

154. We were unable to make any observation on the growth of 
the coral, both on account of the chart being on too small a scaie for 
auch a purpose, and our own time not permitting, ; 

155. Navigation amongst coral must at all times be hazardous, and: 
the most minute survey may fail to detect some .of the isolated rocks 
formed by the- fasect, of the approach to which no warning is to be 
found. The banks which exist so far to the westward must always 
prove an impediment to the prosperity ofa colony established at Inter 
view Island, or in any part of the western coast. 

156. The hydrographical features of the several places visited 
have so direct a bearing on the point w are called upon to decide, 

that it has been thought better to include them in the general 
description of those localities where they will be found. 

157. We are happy to have it in our power to report that, not- 
withstanding the constant exposure of our party 
in boats, and in penetrating primeval jungle never 
before traversed, not a single case of sickness occurred from: beginning 
~ toend. ; 


Absence of sickness. 


We have, etc., 
(8d.) Erep. J. Movat, uD. President, 
Surgeon, Bengal Army. 

Georce R. PuAYFatR, M.D, 
Surgeon, Bengal Army. 
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J.8, Heatsoore, 
Lieutenant, IN. 
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No. 87, dated the 16th January, 1858. ; 
From.—C. Beapon, Esq., Secretary to the Government of India, 
To-—Captain H. Man, Executive Engineer aud Superintendent of Convicts 
at Moulmein. 

Tt has been determined by the Right How’ ble the Governor General 
in Council to establish a penal settlement on the Andaman Islands, 
for the reception, in the first instance, of convicts sentenced to impri- 
sonment, and to transportation, for the crimes of mutiny and rebellion 
and for other offences connected therewith, and eventually for the 
reception of all convicts under sentence of transportation, whom, for 
any reson, it raay not be thought expedient to send to the Straits 
Sotilements or to the Tenasserim Provinces. 

2. A Committec, as you are aware, was recently appcinied to ex- 
amine these Islands, with a view to the selection. ofa site for the 
ahove purpose. Tho Committee after examining as carefully and 
closely aa possible all the localities in the coast which offer facilites 
for the establishment of such a settlement, have reported decisively iz: 
favour of the old harbour on the East Coast of the Great Andaman in 
North Latitude 11°-42’, 

3. A copy of the Committce’s report-is forwarded for your inform- 
ation. The Governor General in Council, after attentively consider- 
ing the reasons given for the selection of Old Harbour, is satisfied 
that it is a site, if not the best, at any rate admirably adapted for the 
purpose in view. It is the one chosen as.the place of a Settlement 
by LioutenantBlair in 1789, known ‘by experience to be salubrious, 
possessing abundance of wood and water; sheltered fromthe nronsoon, 
anid particularly convenient for.the location, separation, and manago- 
anent of convicts of different classes. 

4, Wis Lordship in Council has determined therefore thai penal 
settlement for the ebjects above meutioned shall be established on 
the Andaman Islands, and that a commencercent shall be made at the 
Old Harbour, which will hereafter be distinguished by the name of 
Port Blair in honour of the Officer who discovered and accurately sure 
vayed it upwards of 80 years ago, and by whom its advantages were 
foreseen and appreciated, : 
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5, In forming the: Settlement and taking the first steps. towards 
carrying out the views of the Government of India ( to he presently 
explained ) the Governor General in Council is desirous of availing 
himself of your experience in convict management, and I am accord- 
ingly directed to request that on the receipt of these instructions you 
will prepare to proceed as soon as possible in the Pluto to Port Blair, 
in order to make arrangements for the reception cf the convicts who 
will shortly be sent there, and to lay down the Getails of a plan for 
their location, employment,.and general control. 

6. It may bo assumed that the clase of rebels and mutineors who 
are sentenced by the Civil and Military tribunals to the secondary 
punishment of transportation, or to imprisonment, will not include 
any of the worst offenders; and, therefore, that the convicts with 
whora you will have to dealin the first instance, will, for the most 
~ part, be men who have been led to the commission of crimes against the 
State by the example of others, and not mon of a desperate or une 
manageable. character. 

7, The Governor General in Council is therefore inclined to think 
that the bulk of the convicts on their arrival atthe Settlement may 
at once be put in a position analogous to that allowed to convicts of 
the third class in the Straits Settlements, and ihat the best amonz 
them should be promoted at once to a class similar to the second 
class in the Straits, and employed as Sirdars or Tindals over the 
others. Degradation. to-.a fourth or lower class, and the imposition 
of ironé, may probably be reserved as punishments for the refractory. 

8. The first step to be taken however is tho'selection of a site for 
the residence of the Superintendent, for 4 barrack to aceommodate the 
guard of Europeans which it will be necessary to entertain there foy 
‘some time to come, for a store house, and for such other buildings as 
may be required. In the opinion of the Governor General in Council 
the best place that can be chosen for this purpose is Chatham Island 
in the centre of the harbour, and His Lordship in Council considers 
' that no time should be lost in clearing the island and collecting 
materials for building. Whether the buildings shall be of masonry 
ox whether they shall be of wood, such as those commonly used in the 

o-3-.90 
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Burmese Provinces, His Lordship in Council leaves to your judg- 
mont. The latter is probably to be preferred ; and, as the climate 
and other conditions. of the island are similar to those of Burmah, it 
is essential that all buildings should be well raised on piles or pillars 
after the fashion usually adopted by the Burmese. You will on no 
account omit this precaution. The clearance of the island should be 
performed in the. first instance by Burmese coolies, either free or con- 
vict, whom you can take with you from Moulmein for the purpose, and 
should be carried on afterwards by the mutineer and rebel convicts 
on their arrival. Until the jsiand is cleared and houses built, the 
Superintendent and guard must remain on board the Pluto in the 
first instance, and afterwards in a guard ship which will be provided 
from hence for ihe service. : 

9, The Governor General in Council conceives that eventually 
when ths Island js cleared and accommodation provided thereon for the 
reception of the Superintendent and bis guard, the main body of the 

’ eonyiets will be employed in clearing and cultivating the main land 
contiguous, and that none will be permitted to approach the island, 
but the few who may be employed hy the Superintendent upon duties 
which may make their presence there necessary. 

10. As long as the Superintendent is obliged to keep his head 
quarters on board the Pluto or the guard ship, the rations for the con. 
viets and coolies on shore should be served out over the ship’s side to 
the persons appointed to receive them, and no mutineer or rebel con- 
vict should under any circumstances’ whatever be permitted to go on 
poard either vessel. on 

11. Convict limes should, if necessary, be established at first on 
Chatham Island, and should consist of temporary huts to be con-. 
structed by the Burmesc coolies or the convicts themselves, or of 
pauls to be supplied for the purpose. The lines to he established on 
the main land should be buts of a more durable character to be built 
py the convicts under the guidance of Burmose artisans, and after an 
uniform plan snitabie to the climate and country and approved by the 
Superintendent. “Fro.a the beginning, whether on Chatham island 

_ or on the main land, and whether in the construction of temporary 
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or of permanent huts or houses, you will- pay special attention to 
providing a good. drainage fall. There is nc want of water at Port: 
Blair; but it will generally have to be obtained from wells; aud the 
absence of natural drainage by moving streams makes it necessary that 
. this object should be kept in view. 

12. The convicts should be organised in gangs of s convenient 
size, each under the superintendence of a Tindal appointed from among 
their number, and assisted bya convict peon or two. The duty of the 
Tindal would be to see that theconvicts under bim perform the daily 
task allotted to them, to receive thé daily rations and regulate the 
mess, to bring to the notice of the Superintendent the good or ill 
conduct of the several convicts composing his gang, and generally to 
he responsible for their behaviour. In forming the gangs, men of the 
same religion may, as far as shall be otherwise convenient, be brought 
together; but a gang once formed must invariably mess together, 
and no objecticn to obey orders on the ground of caste is to be 
admitted. 

13. The Superintendent should never leavo the guard ship to go on 
shore without being accompanied by a sufficient guard. While the 
conviets are employed upon Chatham Island they should not have any 
weapons in their possession but those which they use in clearing the 
jungle. When they ave located in the main land, it may be necessary 
to arm a limited number of thom with muskets to ‘keep off the 
savages. 

14. It is not the intention of the Governor General in Council to 
propose that you should remain for any length of time in Port Blair. 
His Lordship in Council wishes you carefully ‘to select an officer, in 
or out of the service of Government, in whom you can entirely confide, 
and to nominate him as Superintendent of the Settlement for the ap- 
proval of the Government. With the assistance. of this officer you 
are requested to organise the expedition for the purpose of establish- 
ing the Settlement, to entertain and arm a sufficient guard probably of 

“European sailors trained to the use of fire-arms, to collect all the 
tools and materials you may think necessary for commencing operations, 
to lay in supplies of rice, wheat. shee. calt. dpnes and -thoe on... 
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 saxics* sufficiont for the supply: of 1,000 convicts for three months, 
aw: ae and to engage as many Burmese coolies (free or 
ghteined jie stmeiaers convict) as you: may think necesary to enable you 
should be prohibited, vigorously to commence and make good progross it 
Seed : a Lacan clearing Chatham Island and erecting temporary 
thonid be provided, lines before the prisoners begin to arrive from 
India. If the Pluie is notsufficiently large to accommodate the party 
or to convey all the stores, you can obiain from the Commissioner, or 
hire, a small sailing vessel for the purpose. A medical officer should 
accompany the expedition, and a native doctor to attend on the 
convicts. 

16. After you have put matiers fairly in train, and thoroughly in- 
structed the Superintendent in the system you determine to introduce, 
you will be at liberty to return to your duties at Moulmein and there- 
after visit the Settlement at intervals: but upon this point you will 
receive instructions hereafter. The Superintendent will continue for 
the present entirely under your authority and control. 

16. The Commissioner will be instructed to place the Pluto at your 
disposal for this service and to give you every aid in his power towards 
the furtherance of the important object'in view. It is of the greatest, 
moment that the expedition should proceed without deiay as 218 con- 
viet mutinoers from the Punjab will shortly leave Karachi in vessels 
which have been directed: to proceed tc Port Blair and will probably 
be there in a month or six weeks hence. 

17. You are requested to submit without delay a sketch of the plan 
you propose to adopt and of the strength and cost:of the: establishmont 
which you think it necessary to entertain. You will also report to the 
Public Works Department the arrangement you make for the conduct 

_of your other dutics during your temporary absence from Moulmein. 
While you are employed on this special undertaking, the Governor 
General in Council will allow you #300 a month as deputation in 
addition to your present pay and allowances. 

18. A more elaborate expression of your views will be expected 
by the Governor General in Oouncil immediately after your first 
vaturn from the Settlement. 
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19. There remains one ‘important point upon which, although it 

does not call for immediate action, if is necessary that you should be 
in _bossession of the views of the Governor General in Council. 

20. Many hundred Mutineers and Rebels will before long he estab- 
lished at Port Blair. The congregation of so large a body of male con- 
victs, not held under the strict disci pline which can be enforced only 
within prison walls, is a gigantic evil. It is true that it is one which 
in some places las been submitted to from necessities arising out cf the 
position or nature of the Penal Establishment, of the character of the .. 
convicts, or other causes. But this is not. the case inthe Andaman 
Islands. There is plenty of room for the wives and families of the 
prisoners. There is no free community to whom their presence can be 
objectionable. The chayacter of very many of the convicts them- 
selves will not be that of morally degraded criminals, but of grievous 
political offenders. There is no reason why the same wise consider. 
ation which requires that in the case of free emigranis to our colunies, 
the colony should recoive a certain proportion of women as well as 
men, should not be- kept in view in the present. .insiance. You will, 
thereinre, understand it to be the desire of the Governor General in 
Council that eventually the wives and children of some of the muti- 

neers should follow them from India. 

91. That: they. would do soat once, even if invited, is not likely; 
nor is it likely. that the convicts would wish to be accompanied by them 
acrosythe “black waters and the Governor General in Council has no 
intention of removing ¢ any of them forcibly at present.. But if is very 
probable that with time, and if the permission to be joined by their 
svives and families be made a reward to priscners for good behaviour, 
‘and limited to a certain number, and if those who deserve the indul- 
‘gence be allowed to communicate with their homes, the repugnance 
may on each side cease to be felt. 

92. You will then keep this object before you as an ultimate aim 
of {he Government ; not requiring any immediate measures, but to be 
svorked out according to your judgment and the experience of those 
with whom you. will have te-deal. 
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No, 88, dated the 1&th January 1858. 
fron—C. Beano, Esq., Secretary to the Government of India, 
To—Captain H. Man, Executive Engineer and Superintendent of Con- 
viets at Moulmein. 

In continuation of my letter No. 87 of this date, I am directed 
to request that on your arrival at Port Blair you will hoist the British 
Flag and take formal possession of the group of Islands called the 

Andaman Islands, consisting of the Great and Little Andamans and 
al! the Islands adjacent thereto,.in the name of Her Majesty the 
Queen and the East India Company. 

2; Although it is certain that formal possession of these islands 
was taken by the British Government in 1789, and that the 
sovereignty of them is legally vested in the East India Company in 
trust for the British Crown, yet as they were deserted in 1796, and 
have been only nominally in possession of the Govornment ever 
since, it is desirable, as a measure of precaution and to avoid the 
possibility of futare doubt, that the right should be again asserted and 
recorded. 

8. T am also directed to state that the Governor General in Coun- 
cil has been pleased to vest you with full judicial and executive 
authority throughout the Andaman Islands, and to appoint you to be 
a Commissioner therein under Acts No. XIV and XVII of 1857 for 
the trial of all persons charged with having committed within the 
said Islands any crime namin the State, or any heinous crime whet« 
ever, 
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2. On the receipt of our lettor of the 1st of October 1856, dirncs- 
ing you to despatch, at your earliest convenience, a steamer with a 
surveying party under competent directions for the exploration of the 
islands, the season had advanced too far to admit of preparations be- 

‘ing made for the commencement of the proposed survey (there being 
no steamer then available for the purpose), but in the early part of 
the following cold season the importance of the Andaman Islands, as 
a convenient place for the reception of convicts, having, in the mean- 
while, been greatly enhanced by. the mutiny in the Bengal Army, 
you nominated on the 20th of November last, a Committee consisting 
of Dectors Mouat and Playfair of the Bengal Medical Establishment, 
and Lieutenant J. A. Heathcote of the Indian Navy, ‘to examine the 
shores of the Andaman Group of Islands, and select the best site, 
which could be found there, for the establishment of a penal settle. 
ment.” 

8. Tn accordance with instructions from your Government, the 
Committee proceeded to Moulmein on. the 23rd of November, on board 
the Steam Frigate Semiramis, and on the 8th of December they again 
embarked at that place on board the Pluto, taking with them 12 
Eurmese convicts ‘ accustomed to forests’ and a guard of three con- 
vict peons; besides an officer and twenty European seamen from the 
crew of the Semiramis, to protect the exploring parties. 

4, On the.11th of December, the Pluto anchored in Port Corn« 
wallis, off the northern const. of Chatham Island, where a British 
Settlement had existed for some years towards the close of the last 
century, and had been finally abandoned in 1796, on account of its 
extreme unhealtiiness. The Committee were anxious, as a prelimi- 

nary to their investigations, to ascertain the causes of this reputed in- 

‘salubrity, and they were not long left in doubt regarding them. “Tt 
appears,” say the Committce, “to have been ill selected as a site for 
a settiement, two-thirds of its own shore being fringed with a dense 
belt of mangrove, and the prevailing winds during the greater part 
of the year, at its most unhealthy season, blowing over the swamp 
surrounding the island. Conditions more certainly calculated to secure 
the largest measure of unhealthiness, it would be difficult to find.” 
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5. Having ascertained this fact, the Committee proceeded to make. 
2 general exploration of the Andaman Group, and eventanily returned 
to Old Harbour, which, we apprehend, is on the south-eastern coast 
of the southernmosi of the three islands known as the Great, Andaman. 
This was the first place fixed upon for the original settlement, and 
successfully maintained by Lieutenant Blair, until, for the sake of 
Better anchorage, the colony was removed to Port Cornwallis, which 
lies to the north-east of the islands. No inconvenience on the score 
of unhealthiness had been experienced by our first sottlers in the 
more southern locality, and when the Committee proceeded to ex- 
‘amine it, they found that it fulfilled many of the most important 
conditions of a healthy place of residence. They accordingly recorded 
a strong opinion in its favour. “The Committee,” they wrote, “arc 
not aware of any physical indications by which the healthiness of an 
uncleared loeality can be >ssolutely predicated, but so fur as ordinary 
experience can be accepted as a safe guiue, Old Harbour seems to 
- afford fair promise of proving as healthy as any locality similarly 
situated in a tropical region. Its means of drainage are ample and 
most efficient, the removal of al) effcte matter boyond the reach of 
causing mischief will be easy, and any possible existing tracts of 
marsh land do not lic in the direction of the prevailing winds. We 
are therefore of opinion that as asmall portion of it (Chatham Island) ° 
proved continuously healthy during the time it was occupied, sixty 
years since, with ordinary care in the construction of buildings and 
sirict attention to conssrvansy arrangements, a more extended, and 
permanent settlement will prove equally salubrious.” ; ~ 
G. The Committee afterwards visited other parts of the Andaman 
Group, but they found no spot.fulfilling so many conditious essential 
to success, and they finally arrived at the conclusion that ‘Old 
Harbour is the only place that possesses the greater number of the 
requisites for 4 penal settlement, and they accordingly recommend its 
ocoupation for that purpose, in preference to any other of the locali- 
ties visited and examined.” 
7. The natural resources of the proposed locality which the Com- 
mittee recommend should be named “ Port Blair’? in honour of the 
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intelligent officer whose name is identified with our first efforts to 
eglonize the Andaman Istands, are suid to be considerable. There 
is an abundance of good water, much eulturable land, and, judging by 
the luxuriance of the vegetation, a generaily fertiie soil ; there is ex- 
cellent clay for the manufacture of biicks, an inexhaustible supply of 
sandstone for building purposes, and large foresi trees fcr timber, 
circumstances which will greatly facilitate your operations for the 
establishment of the proposed settlement. 

8. With regard to the inhabitants of the islands, the report of the 
Committee bears out, except in one particular, the description given 
by former authorities. The exploring parties could find no trace of 
cannibalism, but the inhabitants are represented as of an excecdingly 
savage, suspicious, and implacable character, yoseniimg all our elforts 
at intercourse, and inviting hostilities whenever our people approached 
them. The proceedings of the expedition towards these poor people 
wore distingxished by the greatest forbearance and humanity; but 
the aggressiveness of the savages was such that collision could not be 
altogether avoided, and in one affray invited by the natives, three of 
theu number were killed, and one prisoner was taken and subsequently 
earried to Calcutta, with the view of oducating him, and making him 
a medium of communication with the natives, by means of which they 
might be taught that our intentions towards the people of the islands 
are ofthe most friendly character. ‘The man however soon sickened 
in Bengal, and you -were compelled to send him back to his native 
island, but not without the hope that-by furnishing him with a num- 
her of uscftl articles of peace, as well as with certain objects of savage 
finery, a favourable impression might still be made wpon the minds of 
these strange peopic. 

9. The admirable manner in which Dr. Mowat and his associates © 
in the Committee of exploration performed the duties entrusted to 
them, is sufficient proof of the wisdom of the selection. They evinced 
great intelligaice and sound discretion in the prosecution of their 
investigations; and in their dealizigs with the savage people of 
the island, a landable humanity and forbearance. Their report is es- 
tremely curious and interesting ; aud we do not doubt that yoa will 
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cause it to be included in the published selections from the records of 
your Government, taking care to illustrate it with an inteliigible map, 
the want of which at present very much impairs the valuc of the 
Report. ; oe ; 

10. This report having-been taken into the consideration of your 
Government, you. were of opinion that a convict settlement might he 
advantageously established at Port Blair. You, therefore, directed 
Captain Man, the Executive Engineer and Superintendent of Convicts 
at Moulmein, to proceed to hoist the British Flag, and to take formal. 
possession of the group of Islands, called the Andaman Islands, con -. 
sisting of the Great and Little Andamans, and all the Islands adjacent ~ 
thereto, in the name of Her Majesty the Queen, and the East India 
Company ; and you mada arrangements for a party-of convicts, mostly 
Sepoy mutineers, who had been sent down from the Punjab to Karachi, 
tn be conveyed at once to Port. Blair, instead of to the Tenasserim pro: 
vinees, as originally intended. a 
; 11. On the subject of tho proposed penal settlement, and the dis- 
posal of the convicts, we shall address you separately in the Judicial 
Department. In the meanwhile, we record our entire approval of the 
moasures which you have adopted to bring the Andaman Islands again 
under the authority of the British Government. But we must express 
our earnost: desire that ali possible precauiions may be taken fo pro- 
tect the aboriginal inhabitants of the Andamans from, those collisions 
with the convicts which, it is only too probable, will be provoked on 
both sides, and which, once commenced, are so likely to ond in the ex~ 
terinination of the weaker. race. Such precautions are rendered’ the 
more indispensable by the circumstances” stated in thie papers befora 

"us, that you purpose to place arms in the hands of some of the convict 
sepoys, for purposes of self-dofence, 2, step which, on all other grounds, 
it was obviously expedient to avoid 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Opening of the Setilement by Dr. Walker—Trouble given by the convicts escaping — 
Severo measures taken—Inellicient gaard—Letter to Dr, Walken—-Menguces taken 
to improve discipline-and health—Search for thatching leaves reanited in a col- 
lision with the Aborigines --Gaard strengthened—Eulargement of the Settlement 
—Dr: Walker’s proposals for the protection of the Aborigines— Answers of the 
Government of India—Vipor Island ocenpied—The Audamanese collect in large 
numbers, and are hostile—Attacks by the. Andamanese—The “Hattle of Aber. 
deen" Dadhnath ‘Towari’s account of the: Andamarieso—Remarks on the account— 
Boorhana’s false account of the Andamanéese—Boorhana’s account of » wreck on 
Rutland TelandDr. Walker’s resignation—Captain Haughton succeeds him, 


A perarLep history of the formation cf our present Penal Settlement 
on the Andaman Islands is not within the province of this work, buf 
it is necessary that certain facts regarding the progress of the Settlc- 
ment should be occasionally mentioned, as this for the first few years 
was intimately connected with our relations with the Aborigines, and 
his poliey towards the Andamanese was one of ihe most difficult, duties 
of the Superintendent, as he had to observe the orders from the Court 
of Directors and the Government of India that the Andamanese were 
aot to be ill-treated or in any way injured, and aiso te take steps to 
protect the convicts at work in the jungle from the attacks of the 
savages, which even endangered the general safety of the Settlement, 

Having onve decided on their policy in the Andaman Islands, the 
Governmout of India lost no time in carrying’ it out. 

Yor various reasons the orders contained in letter No. 87 of the 
1éth January, 1853, to Captain Man, had to be modified, and he did 
not appoint the first Superintendent, nor did he make periodical visits 
of inspection to the Andamans as at first proposed. 

On Dr. Mouat’s nomination, Dr. James Pattison Walker, who had 
had much experience as a Jail Superintendent, and bore a high repu- 
tation for his excellent management ‘of ‘convicts, was selected to be 
the first Superintendent of the Penal Settlement of Port Blair, 

He left Caleutia in the Hon’ble Company’s Steam Frigate Semi- 
‘“amig.on the 4th March, 1858, with 200 convicts, a native overseer, 
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two native doctors, and a guard of 60 Naval Brigadesmen under an 
officer of the Indian Navy, and reached Port Blair on the 10th March, 
He found ox his arrival that no provision for the convicts existed 
in Port Blair, and therefore requested the Commander of the Hon’ble 
Company’s Surveying Brig Mutlah, which was in the harbour, to 
receive him on board and render assistance generally, and made a 
requisition on the Commander of the Semiramis for such provi- 
sions as he could spare, requesting him at the same time to proceed 
with all expedition to the Commissioner of Moulmein -and. procure 
provisions for the Settlement: The Semiramis returned with the. 
provisions on the 20th March, bringing also Captain Maw; who had’ 
hoisted tho British Flag at the Andamans on the 22nd January, 1858, 
and had then returned to Moulmein to make further arrangements. 
Tmmediateiy on axrival, the convicts were set to clear Chatham 
Island, but, as it appeared that the supply of water there was inade- 
quate, three gangs of 25 men each were sent to clear Ross Island at 
the mouth of the harbour. 
Dr. Walker’s remarks on the jungle are of interest. He writes :—- 
“The magnitude of the task of clearing the primeval juagle of 
the Andaman Islands can only be appreciated by those who have wit- 
nessed the vature of the vegetation and the difficulty of effecting a 
clearance, The jungle is so dense, and its entanglement by gigantic 
creepers so complete, as to render it impsssable, except along the few 
, pathways used by the aborigines. The jungio, so far as is known, is 
continuous, no open plains having been observed. Even when cut, 
often trees-cannot be got to fall without great force, nog. -brishwood 
when cut. removed, owing to the intricate binding by creepers of 
ie strength, There is great difficulty even daring the present dry 
_ weather in getting brashwood that has, been®several days felled to 
fis ‘and the largest heaps are constantly extinguished at night by 
the very heavy dews that fall, drenching everything exposed.”’ 
' Dr. Walker worked with great energy and was most sanguine — 
about the future of the Settlement, offering to take almost any nom- 
ber of convicts which the Government of India chose to send. Up te 
- this time. however (6th April, 1858). he had neither exnerianced tha 
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effect of the rainy season; nor the hostility of the aborigines who were 
as yet holding aloof and kad not begun to give any troabie: nor did 
he appreciate the amount of trouble (by.repeated escapes, etc.) the 
convicts had already commenced to give, and afterwards gave, show- 
ing him that his guard was insufficient for even the small number 
of convicts he then had (778 by tho end of June, 1858). 

His following remarks on the convicts and their behaviour will 
show that immediately after their arrival they commenced to escape, 
and the tale of their delusions aud sufferings-is the same as that of 
their fellow-prisoners up to the present day :— ; 

«Considering all things, I have reason to be satisfied with the 
general conduct of the convicts. On the fourth day after arrival, con- 
viet No. 61, N arain, sentenced on the 31st July last to transportation 
for life for having excited sedition in the cantonment of Dinapore, 
where he was camp follower ia the bazar, after failing in an attempt 
to exgite the convicts with whom he was working to yebel, attempted 
to escapo from Chatham Island by swimming to the mainland, and 
nearly “suceecded. He was made to alter his course by being fired 
upon, and was captured by a bost’s crew. He was at once brought 
to trial, convicted of sedition and escaping, sentenced to suffer death, 
and executed, On the same day, and about the same time, convict 
46, Naringun Singh, sentenced at Nuddea to transportation for life, 
for desertion, committed suicide by. hanging himself, without any 
known cause, at-a secluded spot on Ross Island. On the night of the 
18th March, 21 convicts escaped on a raft fromi Ross Island to the 

‘taain land, in the hope of being able to reach the continent of India 
by a narrow neck of land supposed to connect the Great Andaman to 
Burma. On the 23rd of March, eleven convicts escaped from Ross 
Island. They were seen several miles to the south a few days sub- 
sequently, and. were unsuccessfully pursued. On the 30th March, 
one of the convicts. who escaped on the 1Sil idem, delivered himself 
up to a boat’s crew near Chatham Island. He was in a debilitated 
state from waut-of food and water, and covered with vermin, that 
infested even. his cars and eyelids, adhering so firmly that he eould 
not remove them. Ho stated that having along with others been 
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duped by a- fellow prisoner, who pratended: to have hold commnunica- 
tion with one of the aborigines, who promised assistance on the part 
of a Rajah, they escaped, and after traversing the south of the Great 
Andaman hy the sea shore, during which they underwent great hard- 
ships from want of food, and especially fresh water, were attacked hy 
about oue hundred savage aborigines, one of whose first arrows in- 
flieted a mortal wound on the convict leader. The returned convict, 
at the time of escaping into théjungle, heard the fight proceeding 
for some time, and was under the impression that all his compan. 
jonas were massacred. Guided by the morning and evening guns he. 
directed his course towards Port Blair, which he reached in three 
days, during which he had not met with water. He observed tracks of 
the aborigines in his course hitberwards, but carefully avoided them. 
His account of the privations he snffered has had a good effect 
upon the other convicts, none of whom have since tried to escape 

« The fate of those who escaped on the second oceasion is unknown, 
but there is little chance of their escaping death, either by hunger 
or by the hands of savage aborigines, whose hostility to all strangers 
is most unrelenting, and who at present must be considered unamen- 

"able to conciliation.” ; 


Mrs, Walker joined her ‘gbusband by the Daihousie on the Lith 
April, 1858, and Mr. Assistant Surgeon Alexander Gamack, M.D., 
‘Mr. Assistant Apothecary J. Ringrow, Mr. Richardson, Overseer, and 
the Superintendent’s Naval Guard of 50 men commanded. by. Lieute- 
“naut Templer, 1.N., composed the staff of the Settlement. 

With this small number of Europeans, with the heavy raing-and. 

the malaria rising fromthe newly. cleared. soil, the Known dangers 
from the insufficiently guarded body.of very dangerous convicts, and 
the suspected (and much. magnified) dangers from the. hostile abori- 
‘gines, the lives of Dr. Walker and his colleagues could not have 
peon pleasant. Cut off from India, with only uncertain and occa- 
sional communications, principally with Moulmein, from whence at 
first all supplies were cbtained, Dr. Walker conceived it necessary to 
rule the convicts with a severity which was perhaps carried to excess, 
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It can easily be understood that, immediately after the Mutiny, 
officers who had served through that awful time.of trial could not be 
expected to treat’ a body of convicted rebcls and mutineers with any 
undue leniency. Dr. Walker, in sentencing to death all those con- 
viots who: attempted to escape, considered that he was acting in the 
best interests of discipline, but the fear of capital punishment even did 
not deter the class of conviots he had to.deal with from escaping. 

They were almost maddened with their horror of the Andamans 
and ‘the tales of the dreaded savages (for to be sent across the “ black 
water ” was then the greatest pinishment that could be inflicted on 
a Native), and they. eared ‘nothing for the risk to their lives, if by 
chance they might succeed.in getting back to their own country. : 

Finding that the desired effect was not obtained, the Government 
of India. shortly afterwards directed that capital punishment was not 
to be awarded for attempts to escape. 

Both from the records, and from the accounts of convicts who 
were. then in Port Blair, I learn that there was at that time much 
violence and insubordination, a gang of 500. Punjabis giving special 
trguble, and Dr. Walker was ee to resort to the sternest mea- 


. Bures. 


The customs of the Tasmanian discipline were enforced, convicts 
were handeuffed together ia pairs, and these handcuffs were never 
opened. During working hours the worst characters were taken to 
the sea beach, and, an iron bar being passed through the fetters of a 
number of them, they were thus fastened to the earth, and made to do 
what work they could in a sitting posture. ee: 

This extreme severity, coupled-as it was oven with good feeding 
and care, did not have any beneficial effect, and on the errival of Cap« 
tain Haughton on the °3rd October, 1859, to succeed Dr. Walker as 
Superintendent, the discipline was. much relaxed without any bad 
effects. 

Dr. Walker’s aim, when establishing the Settlement, scems to 

“have been. to keep.as good penal discipline as that to which he 
chad been accustomed in the Agra Jail, and he never scemis to have 


realised that, owing to the very different conditions, this was inrpossible. 
a 
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: He was conbontad with two ‘principal difficultios : the numerons 
escapes of the convicts which his smail and insuflicient guard was 
powerless 40 prevent, and the implacable hostility of the sbarigines. 

To the convicts, the climate and genoral appearance of the country 
must have come as a great shock. They were, to begin with, not 
ordinary jail- -birds, but were desperate men, and Dr. Walker’s great 
severity made thein care little whether they died at the hands of the 
aborigines, or of starvation in the jungle while attempting to escape, — 
or whether they died, as they expected to, in Port Blair. Buoyed up 
as they were by false tales about the Andaman Islands being part of . | 
the mainland of India or Burma, there was just. sufficient. hope of a 
successful eseape for them to risk what they knew. probably awaited 
them in the jungle, On the 16th June, 1858, only three months 
after the opening of the Settlement, Dr. Walker's statement of the 
convicis is i— 

Total received . te oe ee 773 
Died in baste’ ite ia oes 64 
Escaped and not recaptured (erebably ¢ aie of starvation, 


or killed by the savages) aoe 140 
Suicide ahi ane <a 1 
Hanged for attempting to escape ees eee 87 


Four hundred and eighty-one convicts thus remaiied in the Set- 
tiement, of whom: 60 were then in hospital, and this during the div 

and bealthy season before the commencement of the rains. 

Dr. Walker was undoubtedly an energetic and able officer, and 
many gf his suggestions regarding the Settlement have since: been. car: 
ried ofit, but. he wished to move at’a far. quicker: PAO: ian. thé -Gov- 

-erament of India had any intention of doing. - : 

At his request, both to- prevent escapes and to, protect the Settle- 
ment from the Andamanese, the. Naval Guard was doubled, and 
Schundy Corps of Madrasis was established, which latter, Proving, 4 

. failure, was disbanded. 

He was willing to take 10,000 mutineers and rebel convicts during 

the first year, and te continue fo take a similar number far the fol- 
' Jowing five years, and, he very wisely recommended that the free 
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families of the convicts should in some tases ve permitted to accom 

pany. them, as this would tend toe lessen the number of ‘escapes, but 
the Settlement was not sufficiently advanced at that time for this. to 
“be sanctioned, : 

Phe Naval Guard, which formed the entire garrison of the Scttle. 
ment, was drawn from the Naval Brigade which had been raised 
during the Mutiny, and though containing several ex-men-of-war's 
men, and others experienced in fighting and aceustomed to discipline, 
was principally composed of seainen from the Merchant Service, who 
had been hastily drilled and formed: into a brigade, and who Were; as 
T have. it from eye-witnesses, ss 4 body; lawless, undisciplined, and. 
quite unsuited: to such work xs the protection of a penal settlement, 
and still -more unfitted to be a Frontier Guard by whose tact, tirm. 
ness, and good conduct, our first faveurable impressions were to be. 
made on. the Andamanese, and permanent friendly relations were to 
be subsequently established. As I shall show from the records, it 
was.nof until the superior officers of the Settlement took the direct 
conduct of Andamanese ailairs into their own hands that any favour. 
able impression was made upon these people, oe © 


The following extracts from torrcapondence between Dr, Walker 
and the Government of Tndia-will be found of interest, and show how 
much our administration of the Scttlement was affected by our’ rela 
tions ‘with the abprigines. Pr 

“In letter No, 748, dated 7th May; i858, from the Secretary to tho 
Government of India in the Home Department, to the Superiatondent 
of Port Blair, Mr, C. Beadon writes :~ 

“3. It is not probable that more than 10,000 mutineer and rehe} 
convicts ‘will be sent to Port Blair this year, if at all: bug engairy 
has been made as to the number likely to be so sentenced. With the 
result of this enquiry you shall he made acquainted as soon as pose 
sible, but the information procurable on the latter head must neces. 
satily be vague and uncoriain. ; 

“4, The President in Council regrets to find from the documents 
which accompanied your demi-official letter of the Y4th A pril, thet 

242 
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ne story of the convict, who returned alone from among those who 
escaped on the lith March, was not sufficient to deter another and a 
‘more numerous body from making a similar attempt. There can be 
ttle doubt that these misguided men must eventually perish, tinless 
they return tothe Settlement; but His Honor in Council approves of 
your determination not to give fire-arms again to the convicts for the 
present. and not to allow them to work at Phosnix Bay or elsewhere on 
the main land, until you can send a number large enough to protect 
thomeclves against the savages without such weapons. 

5, You have no doubt taken every means in your power to impress 7 
upon the convicts the utter hopelessness of these attempts, and to 
explain to them the impossibility of either leaving the island or of 
escaping the inevitable fate that awaits them either from hunger or 
from the hostile attacks of the savages. It is to be hoped that: some 
‘of those who escaped on the 17th and 22nd. of April may find their 
way back to Port Blair, and that their testimony, confirming, as it 
undoubtedly will, that of the former return fugitive, wil prevent the 

~ semainder from being led away. by, false stories of the possibility of 
either leaving the island or of forming alliance with the aborigines 
who appear to be not less hostile to the natives of India than they are 
to Europeans.” : : ‘ 

‘Dr. Walker was also told that his proposal to establish the Head- 
quarters of the Settlement on Ross Island, instead of Chatham Island, 
was approved, and that a monthly communication between Calcutta 
and Port Blair would be kept up. . 

Mr. Beadon added :— : 

15, Captain Man having now returned to Moulmein, ‘it is No 
longer necessary that-he should exercise any authority in thie Settlement. 
This-will be intimated to him, and you will henceforth correspond 
direct with the Government of India, in this Department, and receive 
your instructions direct from the President in Council. Captain Man 
will, however, be requested to give you every assistance in procuring 
whatever supplies you. may be in want of from Moulmein.”” 

(Ii is noteworthy that, so great was the fear of the Andamanese 
at this time, no attempt was made to explore the creeks running off 
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the harbour, and supplies of thatching-leaves were actually obtained 
from Moulmein, though they grew in larze numbers by these creeks.) 
“19. At prosent, the guard at the Settlement, in addition to the 
erews of the schooner Charlotte, the Pluto, and the Sesostris, con- 
sists of 50 men of the Indian Navy under a commissioned officer and 
‘a midshipman.’ I am directed to request that you will report whether 
any addition to the force is necessary, either now or when the num- 
ber of convicts is considerably increased. I'he safety of the officers 
of the establishment. and of the public buildings must be placed 
beyond all risk of injury,-either: from the convicts or the aborigines of 
the island. tt nares : 
“ The President in Council desires me particularly to caution you 
against -heing lulled in to a false sense of security by the absence of | 
any apparent intention or desire on the part of the convicts to defy ~ 
your authority. The fire-arms of the guard should be always loaded, 
and it should be impossible.for any number of convicts by a rash or 
_ otherwise to get them into their own. bands for a moment; and the 
guard should always be ready to act.at.once.on the shortest notice. 


“20, Captain Campbell, of the “Seeostrig,. had reported the expe 
fare of a Malay boat on the coast of the Andamans in the vicinity of 
Port Blair, with papers from the authorities at Penang, authorising it 
to proceed to the Andamans for the purpose of collecting birds’ nests 
and sea slugs. The Straits authorities will be desired not to give such 

~“papors.in future, and to make it keown.that the resort of Malay 
boats to: these islands is prohibited, and that any found thero will be 
liable to detention and confiscation.” . 


Ne, 835, dated 26th May, 1988. 
From—C. Beadon, isq., Secretary to the Government of India, 
To—Dr. J, 2, Walker, Superintendent of the Penal Settlement at Port 
Blair in the Andamans, 
Your demi-oficial communication of the Ist instant, reporting 
the escape of large numbers of conyjcts fram 4. Satin, 
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laid by me before the ‘o Hon'ble the . President in Council, and I am 
directed to request that you will have the goodness in future to report 
officially and in greater ‘detail all occurrences of this kind, In regard 
to the instances of escape which you mention, it should he explained 
what the obstacles were which it was anticipated would have prte- 
vented the men frour escaping, or how they overcame those obstacles, 
ov whether it is possible to prevent others doing the like, and, if so, 
by what means. 
“9, Unless escapes can otherwise be prevented, the convicts should 
ef Wald eamncatly ebntammand be kept in irons til] other means of preven- 


shat, all the conviets be marked on tion ara available. 
‘me conspicuous place auch as the 


Lisicotavin, (Vemolrdoacpe: “3. It has been ‘proposed by Captain 
tont touch at these isiands search» Man (an extract from whose demi-oilicial 
eee ee eae ani letter, dafed the 15ih ultimo, is quoted in 
ties for the convicts to escape, and = the ~margin) te brand ail convicts traus- 
eRe ae nie ee a ported to Port Blair. The chazces of eseape 
the country, and be secure from hy means of boats touchiug at tho islands, 
oars as supposed by. Captain Manin this extract, 
will have to be guarded against by you under-the-orders of Goveru- 
ment contained~itr” paegraph 10 of my letter No. 743, dated the 
%th instant, but lest the precautions against the Hani of the boats 
to the islands should be evaded, or other means or. escapa should pre- 
sent themselves, it may be necessary to have recourse to branding. 
On this point, I am desired to request that you will give your opi- 
nion, 

“4, Captain Campbell, the senior officer of the Indian Navy who 
visited Port Blair in the Seméramis, has’ been .consulted as to the 
best mode of preventing escapes, and especially whether ia his opi- 
ion any additional naval means are necessary for that purpose. 

“5, The President iz Council observes from your report that out 
of 252 convicts on Chatham Island, 75 were sick in hospital, It was 
to be expected that there would be wuch sickness during the firat 
year among men. from the North-Western. Provinces, in a climate 
where, as you observe, 3 inches of rain fall in a few hours, and where 
the rainy season lasts from May to November; but the nature of the 
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disease. which hae-etdéily attacked 36 many should bave been men- 
tioned, tid ‘you will be so good as to supply this omission.” 
“ota reply to this question about branding, De. Walker writes :-— 
“T concur entirely with Captain Man’s suggestion, 
“2. I would suggest that the branding be oa the front of the 
PLB. 
L, 
and Le in the case of texm convicts, and that in evary case the con- 


right fore-arm, and that the letters 





be marked in the easeof life, 





vict’s register number, which is.the key to all information regarding 
his name, caste, crime, sentence, and personal description, be inserted 
RB PB. : 

below the letters, as —T: : 





iiss “4077 * 

“3. The letters might be inserted at the port of shipment; leav- 
ing only the register number (which cannot be known elsewhere) to 
be inserted here.” 

“Jt was resolved by the Government: of India, however, on the 
28th August, 1858, that the convicts of the Penal Settlement 
should not be branded, By July, 1858, the sivk-rate had become very 
high, and during that month 28 inches of rain fell in the Settlement, 
Dr, Walker's reports show that some of the giiard were stili living 
in tents, and that his carpenters were unskilled and worthless, and’ 
the materials. he had for érecting buildings, inferior and insuffici- 
ent, : 

At this time, he began to-feel the impossibility of carrying on the 
work alone, and represented that a Deputy Supérintendent was re- 
quired to relieve the Superintendent when sick:: i 


In October and November, 1858, the Government: of India write 
regarding the escapes of convicts, and the high sick-rate. 

20th October, 1858 :-—~ Jo 

“4, In rogard to the number of escapes reported by*you, and to 
the means you have adopted for preventing them in future, His 
Honor in Council. desires me to request that fetters may not be put 
on the convicts as a general measure, if it be possible to avoid it, 
“Experience has- shown that the imposition of fetters docs not prevent 
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men from escaping, if they be inclined tommke. theattempt ; and it 
will not deter them from committing suicide, if ‘that were Ee-fate of 
those to whom you refer in this letter. : 

«5, If fetters be imposed.on the general body of the convicts, not 
only will they, as you observe; be likely to be driven to- desperation 
but the present sickness among them will .be increased, and their 
working power diminished.” 

On the 6th November, 1858 :— 


« Now that huts raised five feet from the ground have heen built... 


for the. accommodation of 1,000 prisoners on Rosas Island, it is hoped 
that the health of the men will greatly improve. 
“he President in Council has read. the report of Dr. Gamack, 
dated the 2th ultimo, with painful interést. It would appear, how- 
ever, that-the severe sickness and mortality among the convicts has 
been owing chiefly to causes of a temporary nature, unavoidable on 
the first commencement of the Settlement,.and now in a great 
‘measure removed, f 
Up to thie 28th September, there had been 169 deaths in hos- 
pital smong 1,380 convicts, being at the rate of nearly 24 per cent. 
per annum. . 
“The number of sick in hospital on that date was 91, or about 10 
per cent. of the whole remaining number.” : 


The question of obtaining thatching leaves to roof the buildings, 
properly house the convicts, and thus possibly reduce the sick-rate, 
led to our coming more into contact with the Andamanese. 

On the 17th April; 1858,. Dr. “Walker: sent the Piite to Tavoy 
for thatching leaves and other matérials.. ‘These wets despatched in 
a Chinese junk, which:-was towed to sea by~ the Plu/o.on the Ist 
May. The junk actually got to within sight of the Andamans when 
the mozsoon changed, and owing te the bad weather she was driven 
back to Tavoy, where she discharged her cargo, thus causing a dead 


loss to Government of Rs. 2,500, and much hindering Dr. Walker's 
work. - 3 ; 


The President in Council: remarked on this ‘that he trusted it.s, 
might not again be necessary to send for leaves, ete., to the 


etd 
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Tenasserim coast, but that these should be obtained in the Anda- 
mans. He positively probibited the further employment of steamers 
for the conveyance of thatching leaves. 

Dr, Walker was, therefore, obliged to search in the heads of the 
creeks for these, and so came into contact with the ahorigines living 
there, A collision appears to have taken place between the officers 
and men of the surveying brig Zutloh, and the Andamanese, on 
the 5th March, 1858. The quarrel seems to have been commenced 
by the imprudent conduct of a midshipman, whose promotion was 
accordingly stopped, and one of thé officers of the dutlah was 
killed by the Andamanese. His watch was subsequently found 
during another. skirmish on the 5th July, 1858, Forty Andamauese 
huts were destroyed by the men of the Mutlah in revenge 

While the Government of India were most anxious to protect the 
Andamanese from the effects of our occupation of their country, the 
feelings of the officials in Port Blair were, that they and their ships 
required protection from the Andamanese; and as Dr. Walker urges — 
elsewhero, with regard to the hostility of the Andamanese, the, weaker 
rae cortainiy ruquixed protection ox they would be exterminated, buc _. 


* the weaker race.”’ were the convicts, and not the Andamancse, as 
the Government of India appeared to think. 

Captain Campbell, of the Indian Navy, whose opinion was asked re- 
garding the escapes of convicts, writes on the 19th June, 1858, thaé :-— 

“Convicts cannot -be prevented from escaping when working on 
the mainland, but they will only escape into the jungle and cannot 
get. away from the PRAMAS, ag the savages are far too hostile to 
allow one to escape them.” 

He thought that the guard of 50 men, the "effective strength of 
which was much reduced by sickness, should be increased, and that a 
smnall heavily armed steam vessel should prowl about the coasts in fine 
weather to warn off merchant vessels, and at the same time protect 
them from the savages. ; 

On the 19th July, 1858, 80 additional men arrived for ‘the Naval 
Guard, but another Indian Navy officer was badly wanted. A mid- 
shipman had’ been temporarily given, but Dr, Walker wrote, with a 
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feeling that would have delighted Captain Marryat, I am of opinion 
that the efficiency of the Naval Guard will bo better secured by an 
increase of Warrant Officers, than by.the addition of midshipmen.”’ 
This argument was admitted by the Government of India, who, 
on the 11th August, 1858, sent two Masters to replace two midship- 
men “ ; 


The following extracts from important documents will show the 
views of the Government of India regarding ‘escapes, and the policy 
to be observed towards the Andamanege, and Dr, Walker's reply to 
the sanz. i 


Extracts from letter No, 1079, dated 12th July, 1858, from Ceoil 
Beadon, Esq., Secretary to the Government of India in the Home 
Department, to Dr, J. P. Walker, Superintendent of Port Blair 

“3. His Honor in Council is gratified to learn that the conduct of 
the convicts since your last report had been satisfactory, and that no 
further attempts to escape had been made. 

“5, The execution of the prisoner Narain, who, after failing to 

» prroite THO ONO? Chertete-of hie Zale’ to rebel, ‘Atteinpted to pecape by 
swimining to the main island, and waa caught in the act of escaping, 
was approved by the Government of India, as likely to deter others . 
from following his example; but you will have gathered from para: | 
graphs 4 and 5 of my letter of the 7th May, in which that approval 
was conveyed, that it did not enter into the contemplation ofthe 
Government that any large number who made their-escape from the 
Settlement would in case of return be subjected to the same punish. 
ment, On the contrary, it was saidthat these misguided mon must 
perish wsless they returned to the Settlement, and. a bope. was ex. 
pressed that some of-them would find their way hack, and that their 

- testimony would prevent the remainder from being led away by 
false stories, 

“6. It appears that notwithstanding the greatest care taken to 
impress upon the convicts tho hopelessness of living in the jungle, 
and notwithstanding the means adopted to ‘prevent escape, one-third 
of tho whole number of convicts got away within &ifty-one days after 
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the arrival of the first sect. It is said that in-the months of March 
‘and April 288 escaped—of those, at least 86 have been executed, 1 
has been pardoned, 1 was in hospital untried, and 149 remained un- 
captured, of whom it is improbable that any remain alive, half the 
number being known to have perished, In every case of recapture 
the runaway convicts returned aud delivered themselves up, finding 
it impossible to withstand the savages or exist in the jungle. 

“TI am directed to forward a copy of.a communication from Cap- 
tain Campbell, No, 255, dated the 19th June, and to inform that he 
has been directed to double the guard. With this additions] force, 
and with the Charlotte stationed between Ross Island and the 
mainland, it is hoped that any further attempts on tho part of the 
convicts to leave the Settlement will be provided against, and that 
there will be compleie security under careful management against 
any surprise. You will no doubt take the precaution of removing all 
boats from the shore at night fall, and making them fast to the vessels 

~ at anchor in the harbour, 

“18,.In the 16th paragraph of your letter you observe that tho 
“hostility of the aborigines to the settlers is unabated, and there seems 
‘not the slightest chanco of being able to effect anything with them by 
‘a conciliating policy.’ On this point, the Hon’ble Court have ex- 
pressed a desire that measures should be taken to prevent the inhabit. 
ants of the island from suffering injury. from the presence of the 
convicts, I am therefore directed to request that you wili adhere 
strictly to the conciliating line of conduct which has hitherto been, 
observed towards tho aborigines, that you will absolutely prohibit an ¥ 

. aggression upon them, and that force may on no account be resorted 
to, unless it be absolutely necessary, to repel their attacks, 

. “14. The President in Council regrets very much to hear that a 
collision ensued between the Savages and 4 watering party of the 
Naval Guard, in consequence of the latter having been permitted to 
land unarmed, contrary to express order,” 


Dr. Walker replied, in letter N 0. 241 of 7th August, 1858, to the 
Government. of India in the Home Department ;— 


ER ee i ek EO a nn 
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European and one Native Overseer, the former residing at night on 
board ship and the latter on Chatham Island, it was impossible that 
they could have exercised any influence in preventing escapes. 

3, The convicts on Chatham Island, Ross Island, and at. Phe- 
nix Bay were employed in clearing jungle, and the escapes were 
effected at night. Those from Ross Island crossed to the main- 
land on rafts, The Phonix Bay convicts had only to enter the 
jungle they were clearing. Those from Chatham Island were 
assisted by the Phenix Bay convicts, who senta raft for them from the 
mainland. : 

«4, The convicts were not guarded. To have divided the Navai 
Guard, were tyros in the use of fire-arms, into three detachments, for 
night duty on shore at each of the localities, would have exposed 
them to the risk of being massacred by mutineer convicts who had 
been accustomed to the use of fire-arms for many years. But the Naval 
Guard could not then, nor even now, roside on shore without serious 

‘injury to their bealth. Captain Campbell, I.N., whom, I consulted, 
was opposed to their residing on shore during the day, and when I 
tried the experiment, the failing state of their health required that 
they should not remain longer on shore than was necessary a8 my 
personal guard; and even to that extent the length of time [ was 
necessarily ongaged on shore, now here, now there, was considered 
along with the pulling work, too severe, anda letter by Captain Camp- 
hell,.éndorsed by Captain Man then in charge at Port Blair, reached 
me suggesting the avoidance of too long exposure to the sun aud 
night air at this critical season. : : 

«5, But had the Naval Guard been on shore at Phoenix Bay, 
they could not have prevented escapes occurring, for when convicts are 

- employed on the mainland in clearing jungle, no amount. of guarding 
can prevent them from eséaping, if so inclined, inte the interior, as 
they must necessarily be more or less concealed in advance of their 
guard. 

“6. The insular position of Chatham and Ross Islands admits of 
their being guarded by boats or vessels placed between them and the 
mainland, and that atrangement was adopted as soon as boats and 


* 
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veseels.were available. My lettex No. 74, dated 7th May, represomtéd 
that no boats either for the use of the Settlement generally, or for the 
Naval Guard in particuiar, had been assigned, and I submitted copies 
of my urgent letters of requisition, Nos. 45 and 47, to the Command- 
ers of the Hon’ble Company’s steamers Pluto and Semiranis, by 
which two boats were obtained, subsequently to the escapes. My 
letter No. 76, dated 19th June, reported the immediate employment 
of the Hon’ble. Company’s schooner Charlotte, on her arrival here on 
the 24th May, in guarding Ross Island, On the night following 
the receipt of the second boat she was manted by a night guard aud 
placed between Chatham Island and the mainland. 

“7, The obstacles which then. (as now) were anticipated would 
have prevented the convicts from escaping, are the impossibility of 
subsisting on the mainland independently of the Settlement, the 
hostility of the savage aborigiues, and the hopelessness of escaping 
to the continent of India. These were not then considered by the 
aonvicts to be insuperable difficulties, and they escaped from their 
working localities to the mainland, and were they now to become 
impressed with the belief that these ends are attainable, I apprehend 
that the insularity of Chatham Island and Ross Island the only 
natural obstacles to escapes, would not hinder them from making the 
attempt to adopt some means for eluding the vigilance of guards 
when the weather, tide, and darkness of the night favour their project, 

8. With regard to the means which have since been taken to pre- 
vent escapes, the Hon’ble Company’s ship Sesostvis is anchored 
hetween Ross Island and the mainland, as far into the channol as is 
considered. safe, and as will admit her communicating by signals with 
the Hon’ble Company’s schooner Charlotte anchored as far into the 
chaune! between Chatham Island and the mainland as is considered 
safe. When the weather permits, both of the positions are strengthened 
at night by detachuzents of the Naval Guard in the settlement boats, 


_the latter arrangement, however, being maintained at the joss of 


health of the guard, seventeen of whom were at one time sick in hos- 
pital, chiefly from the effect of night exposure, as reported by the offi- 
cer in medical charge. There is no doubt that the duty required from 
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the Naval Guard is very trying. A petty officer attached for ten 
months to aland battery in the Crimea describes the service here as 
more severe than there. 

“9, The measures in force have been so successful that no escapes 
occurred between the 24th April and the 24th July, when four con- 
vists either effected their escape from Ross {sland at night or com- 
mitted suicide by drowning. The night being clear and windy, it was 
not deemed necessary to despatch a giiard boat in. advance of the 
Sesostris as usual. No one here believes that the men, who wore 
weakly, would have crossed to the mainland. Since then, no escape 
has occurred.” 


Dr. Walker pushed on the Settlement with great energy. Bam- 
boos and thatching leaves having been found in the jangle were cut 
and broaght in by the convicts, who, with them, made huts for them- 
selves, and by September, 1858 (thinking that to be the end of the - 
rainy season, instead of what it really was, the change of the mon- 

‘s0on), Dr. Walker began to sink wells at the upper end of the har- 
bour, and arrange to oceupy the mainland there. His idea was, on 
the arrival of the Sebundy Guard from Madras, to senda division of 
421 convicts to the neck of Jand between Port Blair and Port Mouat by 
these.men were to settle in sixteen villages on the Port Blair side of” 
the neck, and a similar division was to settle in sixteen villages on the 7 
Port Mouat side, . Each village was to be 660 feet broad, the Port 
Blair villages extending west towards Port Mouat, and the Port 
Moust villages extending east towards Port Blair. He considered 
that intermediate villagcs might also be necessary to strengthen the 
whole as a frontier against the savages, and advocated having 1,684 
convicts cultivating 64 villages. He also wished to encourage these 

‘convicts to get their wives and families down from India. 

Towards the close of the year, the number of escapes considerably 
éiminished ; occasionally an escaped copvict returned, but generally 
all who went into the jungle were killed by the aborigines. 

Dr. Walker’s proposals for the protestion of the aborigines, which 
wore submitted under the following circumstances, aze here given, 
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A skirmish took place between a party of the Naval Brigade and 
the Andamanese, between North and Perseverance Points, on the 5th 
August, 1858, the details of which were as follows :— 

A signal-was made from the schooner Oharlotte on that day 
that natives werein sight on the north side of the bay, and Lieutenant 
Templer, I.N., accompanied by Mr. Rowe, Chief Officer of the 
Sesostris, proceeded with one petty officer and eight men to re- 
connoitre and watch their movements. This was done by order of 
Dr. Walker, who writes of the affair :— 

«On rounding Perseverance Point, one..man-was scen in a canoe 
elose under the mangrove bushes, who was evidently trying to get 
away. Chase was given, and as the party approached, two more 

angenceswereseen hauled up on the shore. On nearing the first one, 

the | patty was received with a shower of arrows, and, as it is added in 
the report of the skirmish that a native on the shore was shot, it is to 
be inferred that the shower of arrows came from the shore, and that 
it was returned with bullets from the boat. 

" & FjeutenavtTowpler then, leaving four men in the boat under 
Mr. Rowe, landed with fire men, and after somo firing seized the 
canoe that was there and then rashed through the village and seized 
the other two canoes on the other side of the mangroves. 

Af The party then, after destroying somc of the huts which were 
440 green to burn, returned with three canoes and the body of the 
native who was killed, the other natives howling most piteously alter 
them. Nos one of the party was touehed, but Lieutenant Templer 
thinks that several of the natives. were wounded, as five or Six were 
seen to drop. Lieutenant Templer, in his report, expressed his inten- 

- ‘tion of destroying the village with my permission, and this was accord- 
ingly done. In one of the canoes there was found part of a watch sup-.~ 
posed to belong to one of the effcers of the Mutlakh who was 
murdered by the savages on the bth March, 1858.” 

The Government of India, in commenting upon this occurrence, 
state ina letter: to Dr. Walker :— 

‘You have already been made aware of the wishes of the Court 
of Directors in regard to the policy to be observed towards the natives 
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of the Andamans, and in paragraph 18 of my letter No, 1079, dated 
12th ultimo, you were requested to ‘adhere strictly to the coneiliat- 
ing Iine of conduct which has hitherto been observed towards the 
aborigines’, to ‘absolutely prohibit any aggression upon them’ 
and not to allow force on any account to be resorted to ‘unless it be 
absolutely necessary to zepel their attacks.’ 

“8, These instructions are of date subsequent to the occurrence 
now reported, but Lieutenant Templer’s proceedings appear to tie 
President in Council to afford very proper opportunity for cmphati- 
cally repeating them for your guidance, and for that of all the officers 
and men employed at the Settlement. 

“9. On this occasion, as it appears from the papers, our people 
were the assailants. Though the disposition of the natives at large 
is known to be hostile, there is no ground assigned for supposing” ‘thai 
they appeared on the north side of the port and established a village 
there with any special intention of giving annoyance. Tho attack, 
therefore, was unprovoked and without justification. The native who 

‘Was soen in a canoe very. naturally tried to get away ivhen he saw the 

armed boat dpproaching, but there was no reason for immediately 
giving chase and pursuing the man to within the reach of the arrows 
ot his own countrymen, 

“10. The subsequent capture of the canoes and partial destruction 
of the village appear to have been ordered as act of retaliation for. the, 
attack of the natives on the boat; but this attack was provoked 
by Lieutenant Templer's pursuit of the man in the canoe, and the 
complete destruction of the village on a subsequent day was an un- 
necessary and deliberate act of revenge not calculated, any more than 
the original pursuit of the canve, to induce the natives to abandon 

“their hostility towards us. ; : 

““11, The President in Council fully appreciates the difficulties of 
your position. But-the aborigines of the Andamans are apparently 
unable to conecive the possibility of the two races co-existing on the 
islands, except on,terms of internecine hostility. This idea is assuredly 
strengthened by every attack we make upon them, and can only be 
driven out of their minds by a course of persistent caneihatien and 
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forbearance on our part. The President in Council would have been 
disposed to encourage the.settlement of a Village of these savages on 
the. north side of the bay, where they could not at present interfere 
with the progress of the Settlement or give us any annoyance, and 
wherg they might gradually become familiar with our appearance 
and divest themselves of the fear which is obviously the moving 
cause of their present aversion. Every effort must be made to teach 
ther that we desire to cultivate friendly relations, and have no inten- 
tion of attacking them or doing them any injury, unless they compel 
us to act in self-defence.” . 





Dr, Walker then submitted the following proposals for the pro- 
tection of the aborigines :~ 
Letter No. 304 to Home Department, th September, 1858. 

6 Paragraph 8.—The precautions I proposé to take for the protec- 
tion of the aborigines from collision with the convicts are to select a 
suitable portion of the Great Andaman Island, of sufficient area for 
cultivation for many years by several thousand convict settlers, and 
which, from the natural formation of the land, is susceptible of isola- 
tion by a military cordon, then to expel the aborigines ont of the 
Settlement Jand and keep them out by the military guard, unless they 
manifest a desire to cultivate friendly relations, which will be encour. 
aged by all means which experience may indicate as likely to be suc- 
cessful. : ; ; 

4. Thave selected about fifty square miles. of the southernmost 
part of the Great Andaman for the convict settlement, bounded on 
the east by the ocean, on the south by McPherson’s Straits, on the 
west by the Labyrinth, on the north by Port Mouat and Port Blair with 
the intermediate neck of land about two miles in breadth. It is on 
this neck of land that I propose to construct entrenchments, fortlets, 
_or stockades, and establish a military cordon with the local corps of 
Madrasis, now being mpised for the Settlement service for the pro. 
tection of the convicts against the murderous attacks of the abori- 
gines, and thus avoid the necessity, which otherwise would exist, of 
placing arms in the hands of convict sepoys for the purposes of self 
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‘defence, a step which the Hon’bie Court traly observes ‘it was 
obviously expedient to avoid.’ 

5, The expulsion of the aboriginal savages from the Settlement 
lands, it is supposed, will be effected by their gradual retirement as 
the occupation of the land by the convict settlers proceeds. Should 
they, however, continue their murderous assaults upon ihe unarmed 
convicts, it.will be necessary to expel thom with as little foree as 
possible to prevent ‘those collisions with the convicts which it is 
only too probable will be provoked on both sides,’ and which, as the 
Yion’ble Court remarks, ‘once commenced are so likely to end in the 
extermination of the weaker race.’ As far as I can judge, the un- 
armod convicts are the weaker race, and unless they be wel! pro. 
tected, they will be exterminated by the savages. I think it probable 
that even the detachments of the military guard will occasionally be 
attacked by the savages and massacred, unless constantly ou the alert, 
and well prepared to defend themselves.’’ ; 

The Government of India in the Home Department (ictter 
No. 1828, of the 8rd December, 1858), in acknowledging letter 

- No, 804 of the 4th September from Dr, Walker regarding measures 
to he taken to prevent collisions between Andamancse and convicts, 
stato, after quoting the details of the proposed plan :— 

“ Paragraph 3, For this purpose you have selected the southern- 
most part of the Great Andaman, bounded on the north by Port Blair - 
and Port Mouat, and the intermediate neck of land about two miles 
in breadth. On this neck you propose to construct entrenchments, 
fortlets, or stockades, and establish a military cordon with the issat 
corps of Madrasis now being raised for service in the Andamans, 

' with a view to protect the convicts from the attacks of the aborigines 
and.te avoid the necessity for arming the convicts in self-defence. - 

“4, It might perhaps be beneficial to the-Settlement in a sanie 
tary point of view to cut a broad vista through the jungle from Port 
Blair to Port Monat, and it might have the effect of inducing the 
savezes to keep to the north of the line thus laid down; but if any 
attempt be made to drive them by force out of the southern part of 
the island, the orders of the Hon’ble Court and of this Government, 
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which restrict the use of force against the aborigines, except for the 
purposes of self-defence, will be contravened. 


“5, Moreover, it appears to the President in Council that the 
plaa you have formed is based on an oxpectation that the number of 
rebel and mutineer convicts at the Settlement.will be indefinitely 
increased, and may amount to several thousands—an expectation 
which, now that an amnesty has been proclaimed, and the rebels are 
beginning to surrender on promise of pardon, is not at all likely to be 
realised. There has been found great difficulty also in inducing men 
to enlist for the service, and though higher. terms have been offered, 

“some time must elapse before the company of Sebundis can be raised 
aad’ placed at your disposal. Evon then, as it appears to the Presi- 
dentin Council, the Sebundis will be required for the ordinary 
duties of the Sctilement, in addition to the European guard, end can 
hardly be spared for the purpose of guarding such a line as you pro- 
pose at a distance from headquarters. 


“6, Taking these circumstances into consideration, it appears to 
ihe President in Council that it would be on the whole a more pru- 
dent measure, after oceupying the islands in Port Blair, to clear the 
mainland gradually and uniformly from the south shore of the bay, ° 
establishing advanced posts near the edge of the jungle, and Jeavins 
only cultivation and.the dwellings of the colonists in the rear. In 
this way the operations of all the convicts would be carried on under 
your own immediate view and almost within call of Ross Island, 
where you have established the headquarters of the Sottloment. It 
is not likely that the savages would venture out of the jangle to 
uttack the convicts in the cleared country or in-their villages, but 
should they do so, they would be easily repulsed, and there would 
then be no reason for abstaining from the use of such foreo as might 
be necessary for the purpose,” 


Thé remarks of the Governmerit of India are <uficient comments 
on Dr. Walker's scheme, which, as it never came into operation, need 
not be further dealt with, and is only quoted in order to show the 
Hine vf policy which the Settlement authorities considered should be 
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adopted towards the Andamanese, and the bent of their minds where 
Andamanese were concerned. 


On the 8th October, 1858, Viper Island was occupied by four sec- 
tions of convicts, and a guard of the Naval Brigade, who lived on 
shore during the day and passed the night in a boat. The Charlotic 
anchored off Viper as a guardship. 

By this time the convicts had begun to distrust each other, and 
owing to informers among them, several attempts to escape were 
frustrated. Having Viper Island as a headquarter station, two 
attempts were made to cross the South Andaman Island from Port 
Blair to Port Mouat, but without success, as the track cut was taken 
too far to the northward. The Andamanese collected at night round 
the encampment of the party in large numbers, but there was no col- 
sion. - 

Dr. Walker had some hope, which was subsequently realised, of 
trying to make friends with the Andamanese near Viper Island. By 
the close of the year they were believed to have killed 170 runaway 
convicts. 

In March 1859, a runaway convict returned from the jungle and 
informed Dr. Walker that he had been taken prisoner by the abori- 
gives and had remained with them for two or three days, during 
which time he was well treated and witnessed thoiz mode of life. 
, He said that they subsisted upon cooked food. obtained by hunting 
and fishing, that they obtained their supply of fresh water from a 
river (which was untrue), that they. cooked everything they eat, and, 
so far as he could judge, showed no signs of being cannibals... .. 

The general hostility of the Andamanese towards the settlers was 
as great as ever, and working parties were continually being attacked 
by them. 


In March 1859, the Naval Guard were attacked at Watering 

- Cove, but no harm was done. a 
On the 6th April, 248 convicts"of the first division, employed in 
digging wells, constructing huts, and clearing the jungle at Haddo, 
-on the mainland opposite Chatham Island, were attacked by about 
200 of the aborigines who were armed with hawe end apeawe) Mhene 
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convicts. were killed on the spot, and one was so severely wounded 
that he died in hospital the next day, Five convicts were morc or 
“Less severely wounded with arrows. ‘The savages carried off a consi- 
derable number of the convicts’ working tools, clothes, and cooking 
vessels; The convicts wore quite unable to cope with their opponents, 
and were obliged to save themselves by taking to the sea. The Naval 
Guard arrived. too late io be of any use. Dr. Walker did not like to 
trust a small body of Europeans among so many convicts, and hoped 
hy having a large file of convicts that they would, by their numbers, 
he able to resist the savages, “ 

Ov the T4th April, at about noon; when the convicts of the two 
divisions, were employed in cooking, they were suddeniy attacked by 
a very large number of aborigines, eotlmated at ahout 1,500, armed 
with small axes and knives, in addition to bows and arrows. ‘The 
convicts attempted to resist, but were quite unequal to the work, 
and after having three. killed on the spot, and six’ severely wounded, 
they were obliged to retire into the sea under the protecting fire of 
the Naval Guard boat moorétl off the landing place, while the savages 
remained in possession of the encampment, and carried off the work- 
ing tools, clothing, and cooking vessels of the two divisions. Out of 
the 446 convicts present, 12 had fetters on, and these the savages 
selected, and having removed their fetters, carried them off into the 
jungle, and they havo not been seen since. 

‘The convicts described the savages as showing no disposition to 
attack any one with a mark of imprisonment (such as the iron ring 
round the ankle), unless opposed, but as anxious to attack and mur- 
der the section gangsmen, the sub-division gaugsmen, and the 
division gangsmen, who do not wear the ring, and are marked hy 
wearing a red turban, badge, and coloured belt. They called upon the 
convicts.to stand aside and let them go into the water and attack 
the Navat Guard in the boaf. During the two hours they had pos- 

~ session of the encampment they beckoned to the convicts to come and 
dance with them, and they, from fear, complied. Ludicrous groups 
of savages with a convict on each side, with arms entwined, wore 
engaged in stamping motions which appeared intended for dancing. 
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Dr. Walker spacial with Lisutanaat Hellard to’ the spot, and 

finding ihat the convicts demanded either to be protected, or to be 

. afforded the means of protecting themselves, had Division No. 1 séni 
to Aberdeen, and Division No.4 to Viper Island, 

(With regard to the above, ihe Andamanese have told me that 
what they objected to was that the convicts destroyed their jung!e 
by clearing, ote ; they saw that the labouring convicts did not want 
to work, and that the gangsmen made them, so they attacked all the 
people who were in authority, “Eventually the gangsmen begged to 
have their distinguishing marks taken off, and to be allowed to have 
an axe or other too] in their bands, in erder that the Andamancsa 
might not single them out.) 

During the first half of April, the Andamanese dhiwed themselves 
at Aberdeen in small numbers (from 8 to 20)-four times. On the 
eonviets turning out to attack them, they disappeared. 

On the 28:0 April, a party from Her Majesty’s ship Char 
iotie (schooner) Janded at North Point, and without provocation 
were attacked by the aborigines, and’one of the European seamen 
received a wound from an iron-headed arrow, the point of which snap- 
ped off in the wound. Dr. Waiker then forbade any one to land on 
we mainland on pleasure excursions. 

"On the Lith May, 1859, the aborigines attacked Aberdoen and 
Atalanta Point. Owing to timely warning from two escaped con- 
anny who had been travelling with the aborigines, the attack was 
provided for and the plunder of the tools on a large scale prevented. 
The Naval Guard was landed at Aberdeen ;. the Charlotte anchored 
between Ross and Atalanta Point; Lieutenant Warden, IN. »y landed 
a party of naval men, and marching to the top of Aberdeen bill put 

’ the convicts in his rear for protectiongwhile the Charlatte’s meu stopped 
the aborigines who were coming e74ng the shore. Lieutenant Warden 
was attacked from the jungle, al, owing to the numbers of. the sav- 
ages, vetreatad into the beats, from whence he protected the convicts wha 
had gathered on the pier, and in the water, by firing over their heads. 

. Phe Charlotie’s guns tao opened fire on the savages, who held possession 
of -the convict station for over half an hour, plundering everything 
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worth carry ing off, Lieutenant Hellard LN., with a party of 
Naval Brigade men, Dr..Walker’s erew, and » number of convicés 
yashed up the biJl and drove off the aborigines. Nona of the convicts 
‘ ‘were wounded, but several of the savages are supposed to have heen. 
A few days afterwards anothor attack was threatened, but though 
the Andamanese entered the place where the convicts were clearing 
the jungle, they did not follow them when they retreated to the 
station. 
The above-mentioned fight, which was aiterwasda Imown in the 
Settlement as “The Battle of Aberdeen,” was the most serious colli- ~ 
sion with the Andamanese which occurred at all.. Had not 
Dr. Walker received notice regarding it from Life. Conviet Dudbndth 
Tewari, No. 276, who had escaped almost immediately after his 
arrival, on the 28rd April, 1858, and had lived with the Andamanese 
' evar since, had learat their language, and had become cognizant of the 
‘arrangements for the fight which had beea arranged in detail for some 
time previously, very serious damage might have been Caused. 
Dudhnath has often been abused since for his exaggerated and un-. 

truthfal statements regarding the Andamanese, but he certainly 

. did good service to the Government at this time, and Tally earned the 
pardon which was subsequently granted to him on this account by 
the Government of India. He made some lengthened statement to , 
‘Dr. Walker, which was forwarded to the Government of India, but of» 
which I have heen unable to obtain a copy. In Chambers’ Journal 
for March, 18¢0, 9 selection from this statement is published with 
comments, and an abridgment-of the article in the Journal is hoere- 
with given. Judging from it, T should say that Dudindth was not 
nearly such a liar as he is supposed to have been. His is the first 
at. all accurate idea which we obtained of the Andamanese and their 

" customs in the present century. 





Dudhadti Tewdri, a Sepoy of the 14th Regiment of Native. In- 
‘ fantry, having been convicted of mutiny and desertion, was sens. 
tenced vy the Commission at Jhelum to transportation. for life and 
labour in irons. He was Teceived. at. thé Penal Settlement at Pore 
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Blair, per ship Roman, Emperor from Kurrachee, on the 6th April 
1858, and was given the number 276, He escaped from Ross Island, 
Port Blair, on ithe 23rd April, 1£58, and after a residence of one year 
and tweniy-four days in the Andaman jungle with the aborigines, 
vojuntarily returned to the convict station at Aberdeen, on the south 
side of Port Blair, on the 17th May, 1859. 

He escaped, with. ninety other convicts, upon rafts made from 
felled trees bound togethor with tent ropes, Aga, a convict gangsman 
of limited geographical knowledge, having assured them that the oppo- 
site shore was within ten days march of the capital of Burmah, under 
the Rajah of which place it was his intention to take service, 

On reaching the mainland of the Andamans, and penetrating the 
jungle a little, they were joined, two days after their escape, by 
a further large body of convicts who had escaped at the same time 
they bad from Phenix Bay and Chatham Island. Aga appears to 
ave been in command of the entire body of runaways who num- 
bered 180. : : 

For fourteon days this party -progressed with exceeding slowness 
through the jungle, not knowing even in what direction they moved, 
and sometimes their wanderings led them back toa place which they 
bad passed days before. All the food and necessaries secretly pre- 
pared for this expedition had been lost at the heginning, during the, 
crossing by.the won of the channel between Ross Island and the 
mainiand. For eight dass they had almost nothing to eat, afterwards 
those who could climb the tall branchless treos got & little of some 
pleasant fruit like the IndianJer... Water was very scaree, and only 
found in the form of small springs oozing through the sides of ‘the 
hills. A few men bad saved their. axes, and with these the stems 
of a huge creeping cane were cut and so some water obtained. 


Twelve of the party through hunger and thirst were left during this 
period to dic. ie 

Por the first thirteen days they never came upon any of the abo. 
rigines, although they found their deserted huts, but onthe fours 
feenth day, at noon, abopt four miles in the interior, 


: they were 
surrounded by about 100 savages armed with bows and arr 


ows. Tha | 
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convicts offered no rela Pere es “stipplicdted for merey “by 
signs and attitudes which were disregarded. An indiscriminate 
slaughter of them by the savages took place, and there were a great 
nuwber of killed and wounded when Dudhnath Tewari took to fight 
in the dense jungle, with three bad arrow wounds, on the eyebrow, 
the right. shoulder, and the lett elbow. 

Shoo "Dall, another (Brahmin). convict, who was wounded in ihe 
back, fled with him, and together they got-siohg a salt water tidal 
creek to the sea shore, where, an hour afterwards, they were donaed 
by a convict of the Kuirmi caste, 

They passed the night in that. spot, and in the morning were seon 
by a party of aborigines (a tribe of some sixty men, women, and 
children), who were embarking in five canoes. They ficd ‘into the 
jungle and were pursued by the savagos, who, firing, killed Tewdri’s 
two companions and wounded him. He feigned death, and was 
‘pulled ont of bis hiding place by the leg; but-on making suppli- 
sation to them by joining his hands, they withdrew a short distance 
and fired at him wounding him in the left wrist, and in the hip. He 
again pretended to be dead, and on ‘their taking the arrow from his 
hip, again ‘besought them to spare him, which, this time, they.did. 
They helped him into a boat, and put ted earth moistened with water 
round his neck and nostrils, and a lighter coloured earth over his body 
and wounds, and took him to a neighbouring Ieland. (This Island 
is named Termugli, and. is one of the Labyrinth Islands south of the 
outer harbour of Port Mouat, being identified by Towdri, who had 
hitherto thought that it was part of the mainland ofBurmab. The 
tribe who. captured him was-the Termugu-da Sept of the Aka-Béa-da 
Tribe, aud was an Ar-yauto Sept--, V, P,) 

Duving the entire year he was away Tewdri was always wandering 
about with: this tribe from island to island, or ‘on the mainland, 
never staying long in any one place. While be was with them, he 
wore no clothes whatever, shaved his head,.and,in ail respects con- 
“formed to their customs, enjoying throughout the best of health, but 
for his wounds. 

Most of these healed in about a mouth, except the elbow wound 

Qe 
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which remained.sore for three months, The aborigines never exacted 
service-from him, bué fora long time looked upon bim with great 
‘suspicion, and to the last never permitted him, even in sport, to take 
up a bow and arrow; they always told him to sit down and be quiet 
if he attempted it. When he had been away for some four months, 
Pooteah, one of the elder natives, made. over -to. him. as wives. his 
daughter. Leepa (aged: twenty),. and a -young- woman ‘df. sixteen 
called Jigah, the daughter. of Heers. Before young ladies marry, 
they are considered to “be common. property.among both. married 
cand single Andamen, but when they have husbands they ‘henco- 
forth behave themselves. with the greatest propriety ; even widows 
are never known. to stile upon the male sex again. (!) 

‘Tewari supposes that. he saw: about. one quarter of the Great 
Andaman: Island during hie. wanderings, and certainly as.many as 
15,000 natives in all. They generally live in the jungle -bordering 
upon the sea coast, for.convenience of procuring fish, shell-fish, and 
fresh water, though some inhabit the banks of salt water oreeks ia the 
interior, 

“All penetrate the jungle for pigs and fruits, but usually return, io 
the coast at sunset. The whole population is migratory, moving ‘in 
troops of from thirty to three hundred individuals, but:all are one 
tribe and use the same language and customs. . The deaths were 
not so numerous as -the births, from which ciroumatange itmay be 
_ supposed that the population is. increaging. . The - aborigines. are. ot 
cannibals, nor do they: eat uncooked animal:food, but-they -have-no 
idea of & Supreme Being, and. go about . entirely naked,. their coats 
being only of paint. ..The trousseau of the Andaman. bridewis very in 
expensive, and the marriage ceremony. the reverse. of: coremonious, 
No preliminary . arrangements of any kind.are ‘made. If any one 
of the seniors think that a young man and-a young woman should 
be united, he sends for them and marries them himeelf ; the eonsent 
of either party is never asked, nor does the wedding company except 
when there are two. wives—ever.extend beyond these three, 
Dudhnsth Tewdri beheld five marriages and they were all alike. 
Towards evening the bride, having painied her. body: in :stripsg 
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with her: fingers smeared with red earth moistened with turtle oil, sits 
on. leaves spread on the ground by way of. carpet or bed, while. the 
bridegroom similarly: painted squats on ze carpet of leaves a few 
paces off. They thus sit silent for-am hour, when the person who 
united them comes from bis hut,-takes the bridegroom by the hand 
and leads him to the bride’s carpet, and having seated him on it, 
without speaking, presents him with five or six iron headed arrows, 
and :then returns to his tut leaving the newly married couple alone, 
who reinain sitting on the carpet for several hours longer, in perfect 
silence, uatil it be: quite dark, when way retire to their private 
residence. 

In Tewa4ri’s case there was not-aven the eéremony of the arrows, 
‘but, without ’a word being said upon the subject, he was seated ty 
Pooteah, one fine evening, between Leepa and Heera, to whom the 
chief pointed with his tand, and addressing the young man observed 
“Jirie Jog” ! and left the spot immediately. They were not even 

~ painted, (complains Tewari), nor wes the-teast {iss made about them. 

Tewari gives the following-owttine of the daily Ms ofthe Antia- 
mane, 

The women remain in the eneainpment cocking and making 
fishing nets, while the men hunt pigs in the’juingle; the former have - 
‘often to go" several miles- for fresh water, which they carry in large 
batnboos-two ata time from six to nine feet’ long, and weighing 

__-eboult &0-+0-100 lbs. ; ali the interior partitions of the bamboo, save 
the last, having been destroyed by the introduction of a smaller stick. 
They also catch shell-fish, and the fish that the receding tide leaves in 
the pools, with their “hand. nets... The. aborigines do not allow a 
particle of hair to remain on them, and the females, acting as barbers, 
shave them cleanly and quickly with a small chip of bottle glass (the 
spoil probably from some shipwreck, or lucky raid upon the Settle- 
ment) of. the size of a bean, but as thin as the blade of a penknife ; 
the piece of glass is struck sharply on the edge with a hard stone to 
chip it thus finely. 

Bed earth mixed with turtle oil seewis to be the Andamanese 


panacea for all. diseases: The whole body of both sexes is tattooed, 
: 202 
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except the head, neck, hands, feet, and the lower part of the abdo- 
men, by being incised with small pieces cf bottle glass; the operation 
is performed by. the women, on children of eight or ten, during 
January, February, March, or April. These months are selected 
because they form the wild fruit season, wherein there is no necessity 
for the children to go into the ‘salt water after fish, which would 
render the tattoo wounds painful. The operation is done by degrees 
and takes two or three years to complete. White oarth (like lime) 
is smeared over the wounds, which heal in three to four weeks. No 
colouring majter being inserted, the effect is to make them of a paler 
hue than the surrounding skin, ; . 

The women rub the men with earth and water in the evening to 
keen off the ‘mosquitos, but do not pay so much attention to their 
comforts geucrally, says Tow4ri, as Bengali wives. They carry their 
children in-slings made from the inner bark of trees, and behind 
their backs. They cut green-leaves for bedding, and palm leaves for 
thatching the huts, with the sham Shell called Uta, with which also 
they shatper:tici-etrows, They noenpy old huts, if they can; nor 
need wo,.wonder, since four days isa 1dtix Testdence for these gentry 
in any spot, and but building is hard work for the ladies.. 

Dudbnéth Tow4ri, judging by his own height, which is five feut 
nine and a half inches, conjectures the native males to be about five 
feet five inches, and the females five feet two inchos, in height ; uor 
did he ever meet with any so tall as himself. The mon and -women.”. 
are so alike in feature that from the face alone their sex cannot be 
determined ; bui they are both what would be considered in Hindu- 
slan (says Tewfri) oxceedingly ugly. So healthy and strong are the 
females, that the day after child-birth they are able to accompany the 
troop on foot.ag ustal. The new-born babe.is drenched in. cold fresh 

_ witer, andits wet body dried by the hand heated over a fire, quickly 
and gently, Any woman who is suckling takes the new born child 
for a day or two and feeds it. The child remains without any cover- 
ing whatever like the parents, unless it rains, when a few leaves are 
sewn, with rattan for turead, and placed around it. 

The reason of Tewdri’s leaving Andaman society was that he 
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might give information of an intended attack by the savages upon 
—the tonvicteiation at. Aberdeen. He did so—travelling with the 

aitacking party along the sea coast—and set Dr, Walker on his guard, 
but just intime. — : : 


His wife Leepa was left in an interesting condition, 


Remarke.—There is much in the above siatemont which is cor- 
rect, and it appears to me to be the account of his adventures by an 
ignorant man, who related correctly what he remembered, exaggerated 
greatly-when asked regarding matters to.gwhich he had paid no parti- 
cular attention, aud only invented when'féeling obliged by continual 
questioning to give some answer about matters of which he knew no- 
thing. , 

As regards his marriage,— 

He was certainly married to Lipaia, but Jidga wasa girl about 
twelve, who was not considered to be his wife. The Andamanese have 
been asked regarding his statement, and they corroborate muth of 
what he says. Pooteah told him that the young woman Lipaia was a 
“ Jédi Jég " or “* Spinster,” and gave him a broad hint at the same 
time that he was welcome to her as a wife, but no attempt was made 
to marry the couple after the Andamanesce fashion, the whole of which 
is wrongly related. The Andamaneso never have two wives at the 
same time, and Dudbndth wrongly describes a part of the ceremony, 
inistaking the part for the whole. 

He only wandered.over a portion of the South Andaman, meeting 
with different Septs of the same Tribe, and his remarks ‘as to their 
numbers,.as well as to their height, are great exaggerations. He was 
acquainted with the existence of Eremtdga tribes, and speaks correctly 
of them, though evidently having little knowledges of their ways, yet 
’ in this matter he was in advance of his time, as the existance of these. 
tribes was uct generally recognised till about 1879. . e 

The reasons he gives for the different actions of the Andamanese 
are often incorréect, but his-observations on their habits are fairly ace 
curate. 

On the whole, I see no just ground for the unsparing abuse which 
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has been heaped on this man by other writers ; manyof. his statements — 
are inaccurate. in details, but the statements of those who. Vility. nie, 
‘are the same, ; 


The attacks hy the Andamanese, particularly when ‘of such mag- 
nitude ‘as “ the Battle-of Aberdeen,” and showing such implacable 
hostility and power of organisation against the Settlement on a large 
scale, became a serious feature in the administration, and had to he 
reckoned ‘for in'all-arrangements made. 

On the evening of the 27th June, 1859, convict. Boorhana,” 
No. 2622, who escaped with three others‘on the 28rdof March, returned 
and stated that one of his companions was killed by the. aborigines, 
and the two others were then living with the savages on Rutland 
Island and refused to return. This convict further stated that his 
reason for returning was to give notice that the. aborigines on Rutland 
Island intended to attack Ross Island, and had collected 1,000 ‘armed 
men, and constructed 500 canoes. Dr. Walker questioned the man’s 
veracity, but the convict added that 500 canoes ara now ready, in 
additiow to about 100 used for fishing, and their construotion is pro- 
ceeding at the rate of 12 to 16 per diem. He said that the attack 
might be expected within a few days. 

' As it would be dangerous to send a sailing vessel on. the Western 
coast. during the south-west monsoon, Dr. Walker was unable to test 
the truth of the man’s statement. “All precautions were taken, and 
preparations to resist the attack made. Dr. Waller noted that, if the 
Settlement is liable to attacks by water, it would be necessary to sup- 
Ply him with a small steamer. 

It is easy for us-now to see that ths above report wasfalse, Dudh- 
nth bad & short time before been locally pardoned for escaping, and 
further recommended for absolute release, because -he.came in, aud by 
@ timely and true warning saved the Settlement from an unexpected 
and dangerous attack; and this man, who had probably been lurking 
in the vicinity of the Settlement and picking up news from bis friends, 
hoped to do the same. It-would naturally alarm Dr. Walker, who. 
could not. be expeeted to know how false the statement was. 
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The following statement: by the same convict is probably equally 
false. He said that, about six-weeks before. ‘a Turkish ship’s boat, 
painted red outside and green inside, and. having a. crescent - painted 
en one bow, with 21 Hindustani and two Cabull shipwrecked pilgrims 
on board, was picked up, while drifting out at sea off the. wost coast 
of. Rufland : Island, by. the aborigines on the west coast, in the south: 
west monsoon. Tho treated the mon kindly in their distressed 
condition, and continued to do.so up to the time the convict left. 

The convict stated. that the pilgrims had left “ Abosshuiim ” in a 
Turkish vessej. bound: for.some port.en route to Mecea, and after .snil- 
ing for about two months, the vessel was esught in a severe storm 
which jasted two days, during which she struck upon a rock and cap». 

_ pized, © eee ve : 

It is supposed that out: of some. hundreds, mostly pilgrims, on 
hoard; all perished except thé.23 who were with. the Andamanase on 
Ratiand Island. These were only saved by. catching hold: of. the 
vessol’s boxt which had got adrift. Aftor.a voyage of 18 days with- 

out food, but with plenty of rain water to drink, they drifted. to. tho 
west coast of Rutland Island; -For the-first four days they. pulled” 
eight oars, without knowing where they were going, they then sighted 
high land, but their strengih failing they drifted... The convict only 
remembered three of the pilgrims’ names. é 

“1. Moeah Allah Yar, Moulvi-of Delhi. -A very corpulent. person, 
80 years of age, with the cicatrix of a wound an inch. in length on 
the right side of the brow, caused:-when a boy; bya fall down the steps 
of the Jumina Musjid at@olhi. ‘The Moulvi has with him a small 
box containing the Koran, 500. rupees ini-silver, and soms writing 
materials. be alae 

2. Battah;, a Mujawar of the Jumme. Musjid of Delhi. 

~8. Munna, only known asa Fakir... 

Dr. Walker could render these people no assistance oven if the 
tale; were true. - He offered: two-convisis:fréeparcns if they dould 
sacceed, by giving ‘presents. to the-aborigines,‘in bringing: these people 
inte the Settlement. The convicts would not undertake the mission, 
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as from their know tod ge of the savages i they considered it hopeless for 
the pilgrims, and certain death for themselves. 
De. Walker’s gnly hope was that, should any aborigines be taken 
-prisoners in any attack he might have to repel, he would try to pro- 
eure the pilgrims by effecting an exchange. 
: The above story seems plausible, but I-doubt.whether at that time 
convicts could safely go to ond from Rutland Fland, as, in addition 
-to-the difficulty of crossing McPherson’s Straits during the South- 
West Monsoon, there were three Tribes of Andamanese to be reckoned 
with, each speaking a different language, and being hostile to each 
other. The Andamanese whom I have consulted have uo recollection . 
of such a wreck having occurred, and say. that, had any pilgrims 
landed, they would have been at once massacred.. 
The story of tie 500 canoes is utterly ridiculous. 


On the 26th March, 1859, Dr. Walker, having been promoted to 

the rank of Surgeon in the Army, resigned his appointment as Super- 

intendent.of Port Blair, stating his health was so broken with the 
worry of the Settlement work and’ the effects of the malarious cli- 
mate, that he urgently requited 4 change. 

On the 29th, July, 1859, Captain J” C] Haughton, of the 54th 
Native Infantry, wasappointed by the Government of India to succeed 
Dr, Walker,” ~ 

Captain Haughton was then attached to the Movlmein Commis. 
sion, and was the Magistrate who had investigated the case of the 
murder of some of the Chinese crew of the junk Fuen Gren by the 
Andamsnese, ag related in Chapter VI, ina#ebruary, 1856. 

Iie was unable to join the appointment at once, as will be shown, 
but took over charge from Dr. Walker on-the Srd October, 1859. 
“Dr. Walker, when leaving, must have had..much satisfaction in 

_ knowing that he had given so energetic a start tothe Penal Settle- 
ment. ; 

Had he been abletodevote more time personally to the aborigines, 
he might. have possibly commenced a friendly intercourse with 
them, but harassed as he was with work, and having little ‘assistance, 
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this couid not be expected. The hostility of, and fights with, the 
Andamanese were only what might have been anticipated, and these, 
at such an energetic opening of the Settlement, no one could have 
averted, : ‘ 

The Andamanese were naturally alarmed and enraged at the 
manner in which their country was being cleared and appropriated 
on all sides, and the conflicts with the convicts, and with the Naval 
Guard, in which the latter were the aggressors, only increased that 
alarm, 

Tt must also be remembered in contrasting this with the opening of 
‘Blair's Settlement in 1789, that Lieutenant Blair had principally to 
deal with the more peaceable and timid JArawa Tribe, who since then 
appear to have become fewer in number and feebler, being probably 
gradually ousted from the harbour by the fierce and uumerous Septs 
of the Aka-Béa-da. ° ; 

Dr. Walker had the latter to deal with, and even Lieutenant Blair 
was unable to make anything of them, for his friendly relations were 
only with the people on the south side of the harbour (shown by 
Colebrooke’s paper to have been Jarvawas), and he suffered from attacks 
by the Aka-Béa-da who lived on the north site, 

Lieutenant Blair’s clearings also wore nothing like so extensive 
as Dr, Walker's. j 
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” CHAPTER 1X. 


Captain Hanghiou visits Penang and Atcheen to look for Andamanese—Anda- 
mancse in Siam—Captain Haughton’s reforming and enlightoned policy—Anda- 
manese behave hetter—Cyclone—Naval Guard atiacked by Andamanese—Captain 
Hanghion’s Report on the Andainanese—Dr. Gamack and Lientenant Hellacd began 
to make friends with thc ‘Audamaneso—Dudhnath Tewdri releaxed—-Andamanese 
at South Point—Andamanera londed on Viper Island, and were friendly--Change 
ja their attitsde—Petly attacks—Further visits of the. Andamanese to Viper Island— 
Fight on Viper Island with the Andamanese—Some Andamanese taken prisoners on 
Viper Tsland—-Further attacks—Captain Haughton decided to send some of the 
Andamauese prisoners fo Buemah for a time, and the Government of India approved— 
Colonel Fytehe’s remarks on the Andamanese sent to Burmah—Malay Prows seon 
neax the Arcbipelago Islands—Remaining Andamanese prisoners released—Account 
of them—Further attacks by the Andamanese—The Andamanese returned from 
MonimuinBxtracts from the Journal of the Asiatic Society regardiny the Anda- 

. amanese-—¥ ocabulary-—Colonel A, Fyiohe’s notes on the Andamanese—Major 
Tickell’s noes on the Andamanese under his charge at Moulmein, and ¥ ocabulary—- 
Captain Haughton examines the Islands, and discovers Kwang Tong” Harbour 
Udible birds’ nest collectors’ reporte-~Major Hanghton ‘procesds oa leave, and 
Lientenani-Coloncl R. C. Tytler becomes Officiating Superintendent of .Port Blair 
Notes on the vocabularies collected by Major Haughton. “eye 


ork the Government of India and Captain Heughton seem at. 
this time to have been so much impressed by the importance of the. 

establishment of friendly relations with the Andamanese that, on 

the latter receiving uis appointment to the Superintendentship of 

Port Blair, he was directed by the Government of India to visit the 

Straits Settlements and Atcheen, before proceeding to his post, in 

ordor to ascertain whether any Andamnese were resident there as 

slaves, ete,; and whether, if any such psopic were to be found, the 

services of one or more of them could be engaged as interpreters. 

He arrived at Penang in the Plufo on the 23rd September, 1859, 
and “at-once pué himself in communication with Mr. Lewis, the Resi- 
dent Councillor, who gave him every assistance. 

{Is learnt that on two occasions, eighteen or twenty years before, 
natives of the Andamans had been brought to Penang; in one case 
a clawan nanturad he tha Malarve and in the 
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other, some people were picked up at- sea drifting helplessly in a 

canoe. 

Of ali of these but one person, a female who had been Picked up 
at sea, survived. Captain Haughton saw her and states that she Was 
then a servant in the family of Mr. Mitchell, Chief Olerk of the 
Police, . Seth ot 7 

_ She had-been carefully brought up at au English School and 
spoke English perfectly, but had lost all knowledge of her own lans’ 
guage, When asked if she would like to revisit her. country, she: at 
once expresscd her wish to do se, if shé could get “a good place” 
there. She was however too valuable a servant to hér employers to 
be lightly parted with. Of course, for the purpose wanted she would 
have been useless, and she was therefore not taken, / 

(This is the fomale roforred to by Mr. Rodyk, and mentioned in 
Chapter V.} or as 

~ Captain Haughton states that he mentions the ahove details. “as 
“they tend to show that the inhabitants of the Andaman Islands are 
“ not so. low in the scale of humanity as to be incapable of a consider- 
“able amount of civilisation.” , 

He also mentions a rumour he heagd trom Mr. Lowis, that twa 
natives of the Andaman Islands had been recently picked up at sea 
“by the Hnuma and had been forwarded to Caleatta in the Chinsurah. 
On a further enquiry being made into this matter, it was found that 
the two men, who were subsequently. retumed to theie own country, 
were Nicobarese, thus. showing how the two peoples were confounded * 

even so lately a8 1859. . Bate ie ; : 

Nothing more regarding the Andamanese could: be learnt at 
Penang, so Captain Haughton left for Atcheen on the 26th Septem- 
ber, arriving thereon the 98th: - : : 

Here, although provided with a letter to the Sultan from the 
Viceroy: of India, he was received with much discourtesy, and was: 
not admitted to an interview with him; he however. leatnt privately 
that there were no Andamanese-at Atcheen, so-lefs that place on the 
avening of the 29.h, and arrived at Port Blair on the morning of -the 
«8rd October. ‘ 2 ; 
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The reason given: by Captain. Haughton for the otane he 
yoooived from the Saltan of Atcheen was, that that Ruler believed 
that the English ‘had suffered severe loss, if not. complete defeat, in 
India during the Mutiny, and also that they were at war with the 
Continental Powers in Burope. He adds that Atcheen was the resort. 
of all the pilgrim vessels to and from Mecca and the various Malay 
Islands and. Principalities, and this agrees with the remarks by 

_ Hamilton in “ Pinkerton’s Voyages ” quoted i in Chapter TIT. 

The Malay pilot who accompanied Captain Haughton from Penang 
to Atcheen informed him that he had, on two different occasions, 
accompanied expeditions from Penang to the Andaman Islands for thé 
express purpose of obtaining Andamanese for sale at Jank Ceylon to 
‘the Raja there, who required them as a rarity, for prosentation to the 
Court of Siam. Captain Haughton remarks on this :— 


“Tt is probable that some persons who were carried off are to be 
found in Bangkok. I do not howevor anticipate that, even if their 
services could be obtained, they would be of much use, as it appears 
probable that Siamese would be the only foreign dialect known to 
them, I shall however make enquiry on the subject through the 
medium of Sir R. Sohowheras éwho was then our Minister at the 
Court of Siam). 


The result of this enquiry was that Captain Haughton was in- © 
formed that the statements of the Maiay pilot were corroct, and that 
there were several Andamanese at Bangkok. Nothing further seems 
to have been done in the matter. : 

All this throws a light on the state of the Andamanese and gives 
an exccllent reason for their hostility to all comers. . Naturally a 
pleasant, good-humoured, and gentle race, they were driven to des- 
‘peration by tho ill-treatment they received from strangers, and ac: 
quired in self-defence a crueity and ferocity originally foreign to their 
natures. 

On taking over charge of the Penal Settlement Captain Maughton 
found that the eseapes of the convicts were still very numerous, 
though during his term of office, ewing to his milder.method of. 
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treatmont. and his general Kindness, they gradually became fever, 
He appears to have been an officer singularly well adapted naturally 
for the work he-had to do, was. idolised by the convicts under him, 
and is even now (1895) spoken of with affection by the fow stil} 
remaining,-who were with hin, or who arrived shortly after he left, 
and who looked up to “ John Haughton’s ” days as an Age of Gold, 
His policy towards the convicts was reforming rather than reprassi ve, 
and with him grew up the systcm which has made the Penal Soettle- 
ment of Port Blair what it is now considered ; #.é., the first Reforming 
Penal Settlement in the world, and perhaps the only one from which, 
as a. rule, the convicts on their rélease return to India better citizens. 
than when they left it, Captain’ Haughton was allowed a Deputy 
Superintendent (Mr. Walter, from tho Tenasserim Provinces), who | 
could occasionally relieve him of his duties in Port Blair and enable 
him to cruise about among the Islands and make-the acquaintance 
of the Andamanese in their undisturbed haunts. He appears to have 
known more of the Islands than any Superintendent- until Colonel 
" Cadell camein 1879, and some of our « discoveries” (!) of later years 
T Gnd to be only “ro-discoveries?? of what Captain Haughton had 
already found out. = 
Both he and Mr, Walter, being from the Tenasserim Provinces, 
where the climate and the nature of tha jungle is much the same 
as that in the Andamans, were able to form a juster estimate of the 
way in which the Islands should be opened out, than Dr. Walker, 
with only. Upper Indian experience, could. Captain Haughton stop- 
ped the large and indiscriminate clearing of jungle for health’s sake, 
which was being so energetically pushed. on by Dr. Walker, for, as 
he pointed out, the land cleared, if unattended to {and such attention 
_ would involve the employment of a large number of men, and he 
& mere waste of Jabour), would lapse in a few. years into a dense mass- 
of secondary jungle: he therefora only cleated such land as was re- 
quired for building, ete., or could be at once placed under cultivation, 


and thus did not give such offence to tha Andamanese by spoiling 
their hunting grounds. 
He looked upon the estahlishman? nf felon De oe a en 
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aborigines as one. of the most.important of his duties, and by great 
tact and Kindness was able to-do-much in this direction. 

Towards the end of 1859 the Andamancse began fa retrain from 
indiscriminately massacring all the runaway convicts they met with, 
and contented themselves with looting them of all the metal they had, 
only wounding them if they resisted or ran away. 

On the 18th November, 1859, of some escaped convicts who had 
returned, several had been wounded by the Andamanese, who in 

_ every case took away their brass “pois and the iron rings off. theiy 

_Jegs,. Ono conviet was very severely bitten in the hand in his strag-— 
gle to keep his brass pot, an’ this mon afterwards committed suicide, 
by hanging himself, as he was afraid of losing his hand by mortitica- 
tion ! : Te : 

Cases occurred of runaways actually being kept for a short time 
by the Andamanese, and being well fed by them on pork. . The Anda- 
manése may have had some idea of getting the convicts to make 
couimon cause with them against the Government. 

' On the lst December, 1869, the’ Settlement was visited by a 
cyclone which ross suddenly with a north wind at noon and blew with 
intense fury till Spm. It'then. ceased—altogether for a short: time 
(while the centre. was passing over the Settlement), and recom- 
meneed with a wind of equal fury from the, south-west. The force 
of the storm moderated about midnight, and before the following 
morning entirely ceased. Captain Haughton described the scene of 

«destruction which presented itself as being most melancholy and 
disheartening :— mean 

“The plantain trees, about 12,000 in number, were everywhere 
laid iow; giant trees, between one and two hundred fect in height, , 
were thrown down or snapped .in half; the Naval Barracks, the 
‘Superintendent's bungalow, and the hospital. on CHatham Island: 
were unrooted; the convict buildings on Viper Island, with the 
exception of ono new barrack, were prostraled ; and the-convicts’. 
huts in every station. were either thrown down or greatly injured: 

“The Nemesis at an early period of the. storm, finding that 
she was dragging her anchors, steamed up into the Inner Harbour. 
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The gun-boat attempted to follow her, and, I grieve to say, was 
thrown on the rocks. I believe that the extreme suddenness with 
which the gale arose rendered this accident unavoidable.” (She was 
. eventually floated off and rapaired.) 





One European of the Naval Brigade was very severely injured 
and one convict was killed by the falling of a tree. 


The Nemesis was sent along the coast +o look for wrecks, but 
none were found. 


The following remark. of Captain Uaughton’s is of interest, as 
showing how little the natural products. of the islands and the sea 
were utilised at that time — : 

“ Burmese, Malays, and Chinese ara the ouly poople who could 
exist here as free settlers. They will live and thrive where the 
natives of India would starve, Ia illustration of this, I reay mention 
. that the Burmese and Chinese convicts last received had only been 
a day ov two hore when, on visiting their quarters, I learned they had 
found a tartle’s nest and obtained 150. eggs, I also found here a 
heap of shells of clams, cockles, ete., plainly indicating some hearty 
meals,.and in aday or two @fterwards they eaptured a very large 
turtle~all events unheard of before their arrival hera.’’ 


During December, 1959, Captain Haughton visited. Rutland Island 
with a view to render assistance to the shipwrecked people mentiéned 
by Dr. Walker as being there. He took with him the convicts who 
had brought the information regarding them, and landed on the spot 
where they were said to have been last seen, but could find no traces 
of them. 

On the 27th December, 1859, a boat from the Sesosirig was 
engaged in taking in water at Watering Cove. When the work was 
nearly completed, cne of the Europeans of dhe Naval Guard, who was 
sitting close to a bush, was suddeniy attacked from. below by eight 
or nine of the aborigines, who wounded him somewhat severely in 
two places before he could make any defence. The remainder of the 
guard immediately fired on the natives, one of whom was wannda? 
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but got away.. A lasear who was filling a water cask received a 
trifling wound, and the Andamanese ran away, 

As this outrage was entirely without provocation, Captain Haugh- 
ton was anxious to punish the Andamanese for it, if possible, and 
proceeded to Watering Cove with that intention. He could not, 
however, find any one. He then reported to the Government of 
India :— 

4. Having in view the orders of Government issued to my pre- 
decessor, I think it desirable to state here the rules I have laid down ~ 
for the guidance of myself, and of those subordinate to me at this 
place, on the subject of contact with the aborigines. 

“5. Looking te the fact that the aborigines of these islands are 
probably the most ignorant of mankind, and that they have had 
hitherto but too good cause to look upon the rest of the human race 
as their enemies, owing to the universal practice of carrying them off — 
whenever opportunity offered, I have determined to uso my best 
endeavours to avoid all aggression upon them, and, in the event of 
any opening occurring, to endeavour to conciliate them. 

«6, I have, therefore, directed that they should never be molested 
exceps when plainly intending to attack our Settlement or parties, 
I have discountenanced also all visits to places which they are known 
to frequent, and I have even withheld from sending out exploring 
expeditions likely to bring us in contact with them. : 

“, On the other hand, I conceive it a duty to the servants of 
Government, and the convicts exposed to their attacks, to punish” 
sharply and promptly any unprovoked attack by them on the Settle- 
ment, and in this view have directed that whenever seen attempting - 
to enter our Settlement by stealth, or openly in a body, if armed, 
“they are to be fired upon. T have offered in-such case a reward. of 
Rs. 100 for each captured alive, I may mention that one of. the 
arrows fired at our men Was tipped with a piece of steel which must 
have been obiained during the attack of the 6th April last.” 
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letter No, 436 of the 1st.March, 1860, from the Secretary of tho 
Home Department :-— . a 

“2, I am directed to inform you that the President in Council 
entirely approves of the determination you express in the 5th para- 
graph of your letter, to use your best endeavours to avoid ‘all ageres- 
sion upon the aborigines, and in the event of any opening, to endea- 
vour to conciliate them; and His Honor-in Gouncil considers -that 
the line of conduct indicated in paragraph 6 of your letter afford 
the hest security agairist collision. ‘The. President in. Council. does 
not despair that, acting in the spirit-of the resolution expressed in 
theso two paragraphs of your letter, you -may ultimately be. able to 
allay the suspicious hostility of the aborigines, and pave the way 
towards rendering them harmless, if not useful neighbours. - 

“As it is possible that some of the convicts who have, while at 
large, lived with the aborigines, may be made the meané sf opening 
. @ more friendly intercourse with them, His Honor in Council desires 

me to state that you may consider yourself at liberty to adopt any 
measures which may seem to you caleulated to promote this very 
desirable end. ; 

Witt regard to paragraph 7 of your letter, I have to state 
that it is not. the wish of the Government of India to interfere with 
any regulations which may be really necessary for the safety of tha 
convicts or other inhabitants of the Settlement; but. it seems to the 
President in Council open to doubt whether the orders whieh you 
have given to fire.on all armed bodies of natives, and the reward 
offered for their apprehension alive, may not lead to collisions and 
encourage kidnapping, which would appear to have been one of the 
original causes of the hostility of the natives.” 

During the year 1860 some faint signs of a commencement of 
friendly relations with the Andamanese were observed. Dr. Gamack 
took an interest, in the matter, and considered that the people living 
in the harbour were becoming more peaceable, though when he went 
to North Poiat on the 23rd: March,*1860, he met with some new 


Andamanese who fired on and wounded him, 
Go 
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On the 28th May, Lieutenant, Hellard, L.N., who was cruising off 
the Archipelago Islands, observed a “large fire on Rose Island, and 
saw about-fificen Andamanese there. He did not approach them, 
and no collision took plaé.. 

_ Osptain Haughton recommended that, as the Andamanesée seemed 
to. be more peacefully. i inclined, the station of Haddo, which had been 
abandoned on. secount of their attacks, should be re-accupied. 

The Government of India. read Lieutenant Hellard’s and Dr. 
Gamack’s letters on this subject with interest. They directed that. 
the friend! ly disposition, now for the first time shown, should be ex: 
tended, but that every precaution _ should be taken to ensure the 
safety of those who held intercourse with the Andamanese, and people 
“must.on no.account place themselves in their power. 

" With regard to the attack ‘upon Dr. Gamack. and his orew by the 

-Andamangsct_the- President” in Counoil regretted that Dr. Gamack’s 

natural eagerness to follow up the’successful commencement he had 
made in opening friendly relations with the savages should have led 
him. to expose, himself and his mon so incautiously.: At’the same 
time, he dirocted. that further efforts, with caution, should be made 
to tame the savages. 

(Captain Haughton seoms to have been singularly fortunate. in. 
haying.two such Officers as ‘Lieutenant Hellard and Dr. Gamack to 
assist him in this work.) 


In J rane, 1860, Captain Haughton galled the attention of the 
Government of India to the case of Dudhndth Tewari, which appeared 
¢o have been overlooked, and asked for his absolute release. 

Dudhnéth, since his return from bis sojourn with them, had often 
been pressed to go out and head a party to-capture Andamanese,’ 
but had:refused to trust himself amongst them: © 
_ © fo this the Government of India replied, in letter No, 2204° from 

the Home Department, dated bth October, 1860 — 

“Tn consideration of the’ behaviour of Life Convict Dudhnéth 
Tawari, who, after being with. the aborigines ofthe Andaman Aslands 
for upwards of a year, returned to.give warning of an attack which 
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they had planned to make upon the:station at Aberdeen, at Atalant: 
Point, the Governor General in Gouncil is pleased to eomply with 
your recommendation in his favour, and to-grant him-a free pardon. 
He should be released and sent. up to Calontta by the first oppor: 
tunity.” ® 

On the 80th June, 1860, it was reported, that the Andamanese 

- appearod on the coast at South Point and stole trifles from the con- 
victs cutting bamboos there, but showed them tio violence. A boat 
was sent out to. watch them, but they then showed hostility, though 
on a gun being fired they ran away without bloodshed. An earthen 
pot.and » hunian skull were found where thoy had camped, and the 
latter had evidently been worn as an ornament. ’ 

People in those days (and indeed even now): never seem to have 
realised that the Andamanese objected to strangers coming to their 
villages and taking away. their property, quite-as much as we should 
do, and that auch conduct on our‘part could only provoke ill- feeling 

~ and hostility on theirs. The taming of the aborigines on the Little 
Andaman was, ata later date, much retarded by similar acts on our 
part, and I noticed a great difference in the behavioufef the savages 
there when once I had enforced the order that, whatever encamp- 
ments might be visited, none of the property of the aborigines was 
aver to be touched, and presents were always to be left in all the 
huts we entered. ; 

Captain Haughton wrote to. the Government of India on the 30th 
June, 1860, as follows :-— 

“On the 19th June a ‘party ot abérizines landed in. a. friendly 
manner on Viper Island, and.werte met with and well treated by 
Kooshea Lall, the Head Native Overseer. 

(This man.seems to have had considerable tact; and had mattors 
been left in his hands, and the Naval Guard sent off the island, 
probably the Andamanese would bave become very friendly.). 

~ “The following day a party of sixteen persons: visited Viper Is- 
land, ‘and went sll over it, staying for some hours :——. 

“ On the 21st a party of four Andamanese were passing; — but a 
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shot having been accidentally fited by one of the. European Guard, 
they were much frightened, They were, however, pacified and a 
missed in a friendly manner. The intercourse with these people is a 
" matter of extreme delicacy. I shall endeavour, however, to encourage 
them without running undue risks.” 


Tho ahove is noteworthy as being. the first oceasion on which 
friendly overtures were made by the Andamanese, and our relations 
with them began from this time to get on a more intimate and better 
footitig-: 

The President in Council expressed much eatistootion 2 hearing: 
of these occurrences, and hoped that the cfficers of thé Settlement 
would do their utmost to promote the friendly disposition” which had 
been shown by the Andamanese, taking . atthe same time all the 
precautions already enjoined. 

The Secretary of State for India. “ perused ‘the papers regarding 
the Andamanese’ with great interest, and trusted that the officers 
would do their utmost to promote the friendly disposition which has 
been shown by. the islanders, taking at the same time all due, pre- 

- cautions.” : 

On the 18th. Avgust, 1860, the Ciyde 1 visited the Middle Straits 
and surveyed there, The party came upon’ some Andamanese who 
fired on them, but no harm was done. Some iron wreckage was found 
jn a hut, and. some of the Andamanese were seen in clothing, from 
which: it would: appear that they had been wrecking, though there 
were no other signs of shipwrecked persons. . 

On the 1ith November, 1860, Captain Haughton reported that 

the demeanour of the Andamanese had ‘continued te be generally 
peaceable: The only violence done had been. a trifting « injary to a 
convict by the discharge of a wooden headed arrow, because he re- 
fused to give up an axe with which he was cutting the jungle. 

A gentleman who imprudently wandered into the jungle frequent- 
ed by the Andamanese had had his tiffin annexed, hut was not in- 
jured—treatment. he would certainly not have met with a year: before. 

In December, 1560, a party of Andamanese came upon some men 
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of the Clyde who were getting water at Bambvo Flat, and attacked 
them, slightly wounding one European sailor. The men went off 
to the ship, but-sént back a boat to recover the buckets and clothes 
which had been abandoned. An Andamanese swam off to the hoat 
with the clothes. The huckeislad beeu broken up for the sske of 
their iron hoops. . 

This showed a change in their demeanour from utter hostility to 
a mixture of timid hostility and would-be friendliness, 

* On the 17th December, 1860, some convicts who were cutting. 
bamboos in the jungle west. of Viper were fired on from an ambus- 
cade, and one man was slightly wounded by-an arrow. ‘The savages 
Were not seen, 80 the guard did not return the fire. 

On the 81st December, 1860, the Gangsman on Viper, seeing 
some Andamanese on the opposite shore, went over to them and gave 
them some plantains, On. the next day he went to meet them again 

‘the same placo, on their calling gut to him, and gave them some 
more, but before leaving they- fired a shower of arrows, wounding . 
a boatman who died of lock-jaw as 4 result of the wound. The Gangs- 
man thought the reason for the action was because the European 
apothecary had come down to look from the opposite shove. (The 
Andamanese are very easily alarmed, and this may have been the 

. reason, but it all accords only too well with what we know of their 
treacherous nature, and resembles similar actions I have seen at the 
Little Andaman.) : 

On the 8rd and 4th January, 1861, three men and two boys landed 
on Viper. They wandered about and were allowed to take all the 
plantains they wanted. Captain Haughton found them, on the 4th, 
with a full load of plantains, trying to get into a rotten and broken 
canoe. They baled it out two or three times with a nautilus shell, 
and -at last set off, but had to get into the water and swim behind the 
canoe, pushing it aleng. They showed no fear at being closely ex- 
amined by Captain Haughton and his European Guard, but laughed 
and talked incessantly, and were quite ready to dance if any one 
clapped their hands by way of mvasio, They had bows and arrows with 
them which they did not attempt to use. ‘ 
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From the above it would appear as if the Andamanese had ‘bssine 
more really friendly, but I have ascertained from them that such w2s 
not fhe case. - Their feelings towards us at this time were, that.we 
qwere too atyong for them 4o fight and:overcome, so in order to obtain 
the fruit and metal they wanted, they cunningly put on a show of 
friendliness which they were far from feeling. . 

Captain Haughton seems to have understood this, as he ordered 
that, when the Andamanese came armed, they wers.to be ordered, 
away, and were only to be allowed on the island when unarmed. He 
says — 

vo With all their rudeness, the Andamanese well understand that 
it is manners to leave their arms on the opposite-shore when they 
come to Viper Island. They sre not to -be allowed to help them- 
selves or plunder, and only a moderate amount’ is to be given to 
them. On the 9th eight Andamanese camo over in a canoe again 
to Viper Island. Four came up and four remained in the canoe, 
The former were fed as usual ant dismissed with a full Bonk of 
plantains to each. 

“They took what they had rasateed beta: to the canoe, oa Tee 
turned for more, On being refused, they-rushed into the Convict Line 
and began to plunder. The Sebundy Guard was called, and when 
they came in sight; the Gangeman caused the aborigines to be seized 
by the convicts. Their bows and arrows, with which théy had threat- 
ened people, were taken from. them, and after a short time they were 
released and suffered to depart. The Gangaman reports that, as they 
left, another cance full of aborigines eame, who, however, returned 
with their feliows. The Gangsman begged that he might be allowed 
to keep them off in future, as he apprehended mischief. + ~ 

* He was again referred to his standing ‘orders, viz,, to ‘prevent 
any from landing till they had deposited their arms on the other 
shore, to treat them kindly, feed them moderately, and dismiss them, 
He was directed to prevent them from landing armed, and to seize 

_ any who, though unarmed, would persist in plundering.” 


On the 10th January, 1861, a large number of Andamanese. 
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came down on the western shore facing Vipor and eight came over to 
the island in & canoe. In spite of the presence of the Madras Quard 
and the exhibition ef muskets, they landed and cut 2 large quantity 
of plantains without permission, filling their boat so fall, that, to 
také’-the plantains away, they had to leave three of their number 
behind. The Gangsman hatlthese three seized, and in the seuflle a 
eonvict was wounded with a knife made from hoop iron, which was 
carried by one of the savages suspended from his neck. A. larger 
number of Andamanese then appeared to be returning in the canoe, 
so the guard fired over them, and both the people in the boat and 
those on the.opposite shore flad. : 

One of the prisoners. was recognised as having siways been a 
leader of attacking parties, and was the man who unprovokedly fired 
and. wounded a boatman (sho subsequently died), on the 31st 
December, 1859. The suilors christened him “ Panch Blair.” 

The Andamanese did not make their appearance on Viper again 
for some time, but on the 14ih January eight Andamanese came upon 
4 gang of convicts who were clearing a path from Atalanta Point 
to Navy Bay, and, without much resistance on. theix part, carried 
off the tools with which they~ were working, They also took the 
tickets bearing. the convicts’ numbers, the pieces of string, ete., about 
their persons, and the Brahminical cords of those who wore them. 
Previous to this occurrence, the Andamanese had not been known to 
cross the line on which the, convicts were working for 18 months. 
A guard of twenty Sebundies was sent with the party the next day, 
when this party was again attacked. The Sebundies fired a few 
harmless shots, and the Gangsman seized and bound three of the 
Andamanese, taking their arms from them. One Sebundy was 
wounded with an arrow, and another had a bad bite in the arm. ‘wo 
Andamanese had their ribs broken;-and two had slight . bayonet 
wounds, all of which were inflicted by the Sebundies after their cap- 
ture, a fact of which Captain Haughton took serious notice, 

" . One of the prisoners had a convict’s ticket-on the neck. This 
with an axe, and a Brahminical cord, were from the plunder of the 
previous day. ~ 
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On the 16th January “ Punch,” who had been closely guarded by 
the Naval. Brigade, managed io escape. Having a boyish appear- 
ance, though ne boy, he was only secured with a cord which he bit 
through during the night, and bolted. Though the ontire Brigade 
was turned out tc search for him, he could not be found owing to the 
darkness. ~~ ~~. ; 

On the 18th January 4 Punjabi male convict with his convict 
wife escaped from Viper, On the 24th a canoe was seen with a 
single Andamanese in it who had a white garment or. He was fired 
on. The Andamanese (supposed to be “Punch’’) abandoned. the 
canoe, and on examination it was found to contain a tin of ghee, most 

‘ probably the property of the convicts who escaped on the 18th. 

On the 18th, also, a large canoe with eight or ten Andamanese in 
it, came round North Point, and on looking through a glass Captain 
Haughton saw that there was alsoa large party of Andamanese 
coming along the shoré armed, and shooting fish, who kept parallel 
with the canoe. One of the shore pariy had a white cloth round his 
head and waist, and two were painted with red from head to foot. 
All of them were naked. Mr. Brown of the Naval Brigade was sent 
in a boat to observe the movements of -the savages, and as he ap- 
proached the party, some, including the white clothed *Andamanese, 
made off into the jungle. A number, however, swam off boldly to 
the boat, and one of them was wearing a red cloth. Mr. Brown dis- 
trusted them from what he noticed of their actions, and fired a shot 
over them, whereupon they fled. The red cloth, which was abandoned 
in their flight, was identified as the upper clothing of the female 

convict who ran away on the 18th. 

On the 20th the party of five Andamanese prisoners (the two 
who, were captured with “Punch” on the 10th, and the three who 
were seized on the 15th) struggled violently. but incffectually to 
escape while out for an airing, 





Captain Haughton writes:— 
“The course to adopt with regard to the Andamanese has been & 
eanven of mnch anviete to ma. TE ton much encouraged. our neonle 
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without some encouragement it would seem as if we must forever 
remain strangers, and at war with them. : ; 
‘Considering the ciroumstances under which. the five captives — 
have come into our hands, véz., that three were taken in an aggres~ 
sive ‘attack, and that the other two, though not actually at the 
time fighting against us, had formed part of an armed. plundering 
party, and that one-of them had, without the least provocation, 
inflicted a wound on one of our party, from. the eifects of which 
he died, I have thought myself warranted in detaining them with 
a view to their being made, if possible, the means of intercourse 
with their countrymen hereafter. But I find it impossible to retain 
them here without an amount of restraint which would defeat en- 
tirely our object in keeping them. One of them ia old and grtey- 
headed, another of them is deformed and: stupid. These two I 
propose to keep for a time and then release. The other threo I pro- 
pose shipping to the Commissioner of Pegu, to be retained for a few 
months, taught a little English, and sent back. I consider the cli« 
mate and surroundings of the Tenasserim Coast the most favourable 
for them, and with reference to this fact, and the fate of the man 
captured by the Andaman Committee, abstain from sending them to 
Calcutta. . ; : : 
“They will be embarked on the Tudbaleain bound for Rangoon, 
and I have requested the officer commanding the Naval Brigade to 
send with themone of the men who has been Specially in charge of 
them, and he will remaia with them until his services are dispensed 
with by Colonel Phayre. Rane oe 
* Apart from a natural effort to regain their Aiberty, thoy have 
shown themselves quiet and tractable. They appear to be fond of 
their keepers, care for children and young animals, and are kind to 
each other,” = ; 
Captain Haughton’s conduct in this matter met with the entire 
“approval of the Government of India, who issued instructions regard~ 
ing the Andamanese to Colonel Phayre, and allowed the necessary 
expenses for their keep. : 
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Captain Haughton’s arrangement was most judicious, and, as 
after. experience with the Ongés ‘of the Little Andaman has taught, 
he took the only step which is of any use in taming the Andamanese ; 
i.e, be sont them away from their own country for a considerable 
period to a land where they saw something of civilisation, realised 
somewhat the extent and greatness of our power and their own. insig- 
nificance and weakness, Rad, though well and kindly treated, were 
kopt. under a certain amoutit of discipline. i 

I have discussed the whole affair with Andamanese who zremem- 
her the circumstances, and they state that when those who had been 
taken to Moulmein returned from there and related all that they 
had seen, the others were so impressed by what they heard, that they 
at last realised that they could not resist us, that we did not wish to 
injure them, but were willing to be friendly. and kind, and they there- 
fore began from that time to cultivate real friendly relations. They 
admit that all that had gone before was mere cunning and treachery 
adopted with a view to throw us off our guard and thus enable. them 
to plunder with impunity. ; : 

They state that the real names af the Andamanese captured 
were = — 











Tuesday Blair, {ra Jébo. 

Crusoe. Bia Kurcho. 

Jumbo (who died in Moulmein). Bire. Buj. 
Friday. Turai Dé. 


Ta February, 1861, with a view to seat any ‘diaeke on the Settle. 

ment vy the aborigines, a path, fifty feet wide, was cleared from 
Atalanta Settlement to Navy Bay, the heaviest timber being left 
standing. 
_ [This was utterly useless for the purpose; as the Andamanase 
would ocxoss it, certainly at night, and generally in the day time, 
without being observed (as it was not, and could not be, guarded 
throughout its entire length), and would hide in the jungle on the 
Settlement side.] 

The following correspondence is interesting as showing that, even 
in 1861, sowe few observers had an idea regarding the origin and true 
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ethnological position of the Andamanese, though this wag not generally 
accepted, even in the scientific. world, till comparative! y lately. 
Lieutenant-Colonel A. Fytohe, Commissioner of the Tenasserim 
and Martaban Provinces, in writing to ihe Government of India in 
the Foreign Department on the 28th. May, 1861, forwards a letter 
from Major R. 8, Tickell, Deputy Cominissioner of Moulmein, in 
whose charge the three Andamanese prisoners had been given. Major 
Tickell states that bo has received on the 9th.May the three Andas 
" -manese, at the request of the Commissioner of Pegu, with a view to. 
their education and civilisation; and: had‘engaged a Borman named 
Mouug Shway Hman, who spoke English, and ‘with whom the Ania- 
manese were acquainted in their own country, to take charge of 
them, feed, clothe, lodge, end teach them English, at a cost of Rs, 39 
for each man per menses. THe asks for a grant of Bs. 106 per men- | 
sem from the Government on behalf of these Andamanese, and 
remarks that they are in a desponding state of mind owing to their 
captivity, and that one of them is in a sickly condition. 7 
Colonel Fytche asked that this sum might be sanctioned, pointing 
out that it would not be required for long, and in reply the Govern- 
ment of India sanctioned the grant accordingly. . : 
Colonel Fytcho in his letter goes on to say :— : 
Mr, Blythe of the Asiatic Society, whe is now staying with me 
at Moulmeia, and haa, with myself, made a, apecial study of these 
men, Considers that their reputed similarity to the true Afriean Negro 
has been. greatly exaggerated. He remarks that -their forehead is 
well formed and not retreatim neither are their lips coarse and 
Projecting, and their nostrils are by no means broad; their ear is small 
and weli formed. The hatr is unlike the so-called woolly hair of the 
Negro, and crows conspicuously .in separate detached. tutta, They 
have scarcely any trace of: whiskers; beard, or moustache, and have 
been long enough in captivity for the growth of such were it existent, 
The hair. of the head, also, shows no disposition to clongaie, but con 
‘tinues very short and crisp, The complexion is not a deep black, 
but rather of a sooty hue; the hands and feet are small, the latter not 
showing the projecting heol of the true N, agro. : 
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“3 The Andamanese appear to be one of many remnants still ex- 
tent of a race that was formerly very extensively diffused over South- 
Rastern Asia and its Archipelago, which for the most part has 
been extirpated by races more advanced towards civilisation, being 
now driven to remote isiands or mountain fastnesses, such as the 
Andamans, the interior of the Great Nicobar (where they are reported 
ty be constantly .at.warfare with the people of the coast), and 
within the present century for certain (vide Crawfurd), and probably 
even now, there are one or more tribes of them in the mountains of 
the interior of the Malayan Peninsula, Sumatra, Borneo, and espe- 
ciaily the Phillipine Islands, where the island of Negros derives this 
its Spanish name, from its being inhabited by a blackish race, vari- 
ovely known as the Negrito, Negrillo, or true Papuan. The race 
has its head-quarters in the great Island of Papua, or New Guinea, 
where some tribes are found attaining io six feet in stature, whilst 
others are so diminutive as the Andamanesc. 

“4, Upon the island continent of Australia, the true Papuan type 
bas never been detected, but it formerly constituted the people of 
Tasmania, so numerous at the time of Captain Cook’s visit, but which 
race is now ali but extinct, three or four individuals only surviving. 
The history of the capture of the last remnant of the race iahabiting 
Tasmania is well known, and their removal to an island in Bass’s 
Straits, where the Government provided them with blankets and a 
certain amount of food, but it is remarkable that they died off fast 
and chiefly from pulmonary consumption. The same remark. has 
been made also of tha New Zealandér, belonging to a very different 
race of human kind, since the introduction of blankets and other 
European clothing amongst them, they having also been subject to 
_ pulmonary diseases which seem to have been unknown before. 

“§. Now it is remarkable that, of the three Andamanese at present 
in Moulmein, one is already suffering from a pulmonary affection, and 
it is desirable that he at least should be returned to Port Blair by the 
first opportunity. The others also appear to be pining from this 
causé, or from home sickness, aud they are not likely to learn much 
more than they bave already learnt, should thei stay be longer 
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enn ee rer renter 
protracted. Besides, it may not be desirable to overstrain their facul- 
ties, They are quite able to appreciate the kindness wiih which 

they have been treated, and it is well that they should communicate 
this to their fellow savages. It may be finally added that they have 
been uniformly tractable and good humoured, and have manifested a 
marked partiality for children. It is to be regretted that scarcely a 
word has been gathered of their language, the sounds of which are by 
“no means confused or inarticulate. The reason is that they persist 
iw imitating every sound that is addressed to them, and it is only 
when they try to make themselves understood, or are speaking..one 
to another, that an idea of their vocal enunciation can be obtained. 
Although in the prime of lifethey are in fact too old to be taught 
much. But, should any accident happen to throw children of the 
race under the care of Captain Haughton, there might then be a 
better opportunity of acquiring means of linguistic communica- 

tion.” 

In the above Colénel Fytche falls.into the common error of 
imagining that. the hair of the Andamanese grows from the roots in 
tufts. In reality, the hair is ovenly distributed over the scalp, but is 
of so curly a nature that when_a few adjacent hairs have attained to 
the length of about half an inch, they twist together and form a 
little spiral tuft. Their hair will also grow very long, but some years 
is required for the effect to become fully apparent. ; 

‘Colonel Pytche is entirely in error in considering the Papuans of 
New ‘Guinea to be the parent race of the Negrito stock, the latter 
being by far the older, and Papuans not being true Nogritos. It is 
curious that he should know so much of the habits of the Shon Pen 
tribe in the interior of the Groat Nicobar, who are, as he correctly 
observes, at war with the coast tribe, but whose existence was only 
definitely known to the officials of Port Blair after 1878. They are 
not, as he and others since have imagined, Negritos, but are of 
Malayo-Mongoloid descent like the other Nicobaresa. It is doubtful 
whether there are any teue Negritos in Sumatra or Borneo, and those 
-in the mountains of the Malay Peninsula (the Somangs) are not 
pure. The Navritos of the Phillininas. and the naw oxtinet Maamantone 
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seem to have been, besides the Andamanese, the only pure Nasrite 
races in modern times. 


On the 23rd January, 1861, three Malay prows were observed 
about 26 miles to the north-west of Port Blair, proceeding north- 
ward through-the Archipelago Islands, Captain Haughton at once 
sent the gun-boat Clyde after them, and they were brought in to 
him the next morning. 

The hesadman of one of them was the same who had visited the 
Andamans in April, 1860. Their clearance was for the Nicobar Islands, 
bus they had a letter to Captain Haughton from the Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Mergui, and a permission to call at the Andamans in order 
that they might ask to be allowed to colleet trepang and edible 
birds’ nests there, It was clear that thoy had no intention of asking 
this permission, so Captain Haughton detained them for a fortnight as 
a punishment and then sent them to the Nicobars. They, however, 
went down to MacPherson’s Straits and hid there, where the Clyde 
found them on the 20th February and brought -them in again to 
Port Blair, Captain Haughton then had their sails removed and 
detained them till the end of the monsoon, (We have since learnt 
that the Malays came freely to the Andamans at this time, and until 
very much later, indeed, it is doubtful whether we saw the last of 
them before 1584.) 


As there was nothing further te be gained by keeping the two * 
yemaining Andamanese prisoners, who had not been sent to-Moul. 
mein, in custody, they were released on the lath February, 1861, on 
the spot where they were caught. They were given as many of the 
usual presents as they could carry, appeared reluctant to leave their 
keeper, kissing his hands and trying to induce him to accompany 

.them. (They were really blowing on his hands, * more Andamanico’* 
in token of fareweli.} 

Captain Haughton thought that the effect of the capture and kind 
treatment of these men had been good, as there had been no attacks 
since, and a few days after their release, one of our beats, a short way 
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man called by the sailors “Tuusday Blair.” The Andamanese laid 
aside their bows and arrows aud came down to the boat, two or three 
remaining with the women and arms about 100 paces off. They 
asked for plantains, which they called Kangray or Hangray (Bugaras 
da). A sailor, wanting a bow, tried to bargain for it, but though it 
was brought for him to look at, he did not offer enough and it was ... 
taken back. The Andamanese were then given a fishing liné and 
some hooks, and parted with on friendly terms... 

Captain Haughton saw them in the dixtanoe at North Corbsn’s 
Cove'a few days later, and left plantains for them on the beach which 
they took after he had GOR. He states that “judging from the 
demeanour of the captives when not trying to escape, the Andamanese 
appear to be kind to one another, gentle, and tractable. A Sebundy 
broke one of “Tuesday's” ribs, after capturing him, and his com- 
panion scarified him with broken glass and nursed him. They would 
sat from morning to night, preferring pig’s flesh, roasted unripe 
plantains, and yams. Ripe plantains, biscuits, and rice they do not 
care fox. - 

“Whatever is given to them they divide very honestly, though 
the owner helps himself first. ~The food over at night is carefully 
packed to be eaten in the morning. 

"Very little of their language had heen learnt, but a list. of words 
was made by Lieutenant Hellard. As regards their religion, Symes 
says that they have none: Dudbnéth also. says that ‘they have not. 
Thr keepers say that daily when by themselves, but at no regular 
hovr, they go through a kind of worship. They sit, and one repeat 
some words to which the rest respond, touching in tura varions paris 
of their bodies. This would last for halfan hour, and they left off 
when observed.” (It is difficult to understand what actually occur- 
red. The Andamanese were probably~-telling tales with their usual 
gestures, or singing. —2f, V. P.) 

On the 27th March, 1861, some Andamanese visited Viper Island 
and begged for plantains, coming unarmed and peaceably. They did 
not attempt to-take any by force. 
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to Aberdeen. The Gangsman drew up the men under arms and met 
them outside: the enclosure. He gave them plantains, and five 
buckets of water which they drank. Sceing that something unusual 
was happening, Captain Haughton proceeded to the spot, and the 
Andamanese seeing his boat approach, decamped. He thought that 
they came to plander, but were frightened by. the guard. Ii appears 
that. they -had met some conyicts cutting bamboos, and had taken 
from them 17 axes;H#T had wounded.a buffalo, 

On the 29th May a smaller party appeared on the same place, 
but beyond stripping some Burmese whom they mot in the jungle, 
they did no harm, On tho 12th June a party of. Burmese who. had 
gone some miles up a creek to get bamboos were surprised by the 
Andamanese who fired at them, and tried to capture their. raft of 
bamboos. The Burmese evaded the arrows, and the overseer fired 
a charge of bird shot which put the enemy to flight without loss of 
life on either side. ae 

“On the 17th and 21st June some Andamanese came to Viper 
and begged for plantains which they were given. The Gangsman 
tried to induce them to bring in bamboos in exchange, but without 
success, p 

On the 3rd July, 1861, Captain Haughton heard that one of:-the 
Andamanese captives sent to Burmah had died there.” He therefore 
asked that the remaining two might be sent back to the Andamans, 
as they had alréady been nine months in custody. His request was 
complied with, ‘ : 

On the 7th October, 1861, an armod force of police. was . provided 
to protect the convicts from the Andamanese; the Sebundy Corps, 
which had uot been a success, being disbanded. ; 

. During July some. Andamanese came to Viper ‘and stole some 
plantains, and on the 25th of that month some others met a party 
of convicts at: work in the jungle and stole their tools. The convicts 
resisted, so the Andamanese fired on them and wounded one man, 
The convict guard then fired and the Andamanese ran off. “The 
same. evening some more of the savages landed in two canoes on 
Viper after dark, and stole a quantity of plantains, but on a musket 
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heing fired, hee? bolted. This saxdise to be given dimatin’ ia the 
day, arid the attempts to steal them at night, went on for some time. 

On the 17th August four Andamanese tried to steal some plan- 
tains, and being prevented from doing so tricd to shoot the sentry. 

On the 20th August three men and one woman came to Viper, but 
being armed wore warned off. The men threatened the guard with 
their bows, but the woman pushed the weapons on one side and began 
to beg. Presents were then given to them. It was noticed that the 
woman wore the apron of leaves (Obunga-da). 

On the 22nd August another party. of 12 Andamanese carried 
off a wild pig which 2 Burmese was bringing in to Atalanta Point, 
but some other convicts being near it was roscued. The Anda- 
mauese threatened them, but did not shoot. 

On the 2ith August four inen landed on Viper and began to 
plunder. They shot at the sentry, were fired upon, and then ran 
off. 

On the 27th they landed during the night and ee in 
safety. 

On the 20th they again landed during the day and were given 
presents by the Deputy Superintendent, Dr. Hayes. 

On the 30th seven landed again, each bringing two bamboos, 
and were rewarded for doing so. They evidently know what was 
required from them. 

On the 3ist some Andamanese came to Aberdeen, but did no 
harna. : 

On the 5th September, &t 2 pm., 3 party landed on Viper and 
began to. plunder. A random volley was fired, and they swari off 
leaving their boat. 

On the 12th some of them met some convicts and stole some 
tools. = 

On the 6th October a party landed on Viper Island at oe P.M, 
and were accidentally met by the police rounds. A fight ensued, 
in which one of the police and one Andamanese were wounded, and 
the latter fled leaving their bows, arrows, knives, and 80° bunches 
of plantains. 

Ba 
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On the 8th October a party camo at. noon to Viper Island, but 
were warned off. They fired, and the guard turned out.and drove 
them off, kiNing one Andamanese and capturing their boat. 

On the Oth, two boatloads of them came at 11 Fu, and plun- 
dered. The police stwubled upon them, a fight ensued, and one 
Andamanese was wounded. The others put.him in a boat and made 
off, swimming and paddling, leaving one boat arid sundry ‘weapons. 

They did not appear again till the 17th of November, when they 
met a fishing boat in a creek, and plundered it, taking everything, 
even the convicts’ ankle rings. 

The Andamanese in these quarrels were always the aggressors, 
and itis evident that they had no feeling of goodwill towards us. 

On the 12th September the two surviving Andamanese wore 
received from Moulmein, and were landed on the same evening, 
loaded with presents, and released, 

On the 27th of October Captain Haughton saw a saative ina 
small bay to the south of the harbour who followed the boat along. the 
shore. Some plantains wore held up when he dropped his bow and 
arrows sud ran-on ahead pointing out the best landing place. He 
was “Tuesday” who had been released on the 15th of the preceding 
February. He devoured the plantains, which, Captain Haughton 
eays, Were 80 unripe that a pig would not have eaten them, and whon 
he asked for fire, the Andamanese went away, presumably to bring 
some, but. was so long absent that.the party had shoved off when he 
returned with it. They could seo his companions, who were afraid to 
venture out from the cover of the jungle. | 


The following extracts from the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, Vol. KXX, 1861, pp. 251-267, are here given :-— 


NOTES ON THE ANDAMANESS CAPTURED AT PORT 
BLAIR. 
Thuraday, 10th Januery, 1861.—Threo of the aborigines captured 
at Viper Island.. Went up in the launch and found them in the 


etanize and annerantiv anita indifferent nntil teken to the hoat 
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handcuffed with their hands behind their backs. In beating down, 
they seemed to expect to be landed whenever we neared the shore: 
they instantly asked for “ punno’’ (water), and all three at the same 
moment managed to bring their hands in front. On landing at Ross 
Island they were very sullen, but eating plantains freely or anything 
else that was given them. During the night. one remained awake, and 
two out of the three managed to get off their handcuffs, their wrists 
being remarkably smali, A man was appointed to look after euch, 
and they named them Punch, Friday, and Crusoe, with the surname 
of Blair. They did not appear the least astonished at anything they 
saw, nor do they like the men over them to leave them. 

11th.—Fish being brought for them, Crusoe turned cook, opening 
and cleaning them with his teeth, and, when done, divided it all 
equally; this finished, he roasted green plantains, and they all ate. 
enormously. During the night, thc one on watch, Punch, fancied 
the sentry was asleep, and awoke the others to be ready for a run; he 
then crept to the bottom of the bed, but a box on the ear soon 
convinced him that if Jack did sleep, it was with his weather-eye - 
lifting. When taken, they were quite in a state of nature, but to-day 
they were dressed and taken up to the Superintendent’s house. 
Here they appeared somewhat surprised, particularly at alarge mirror, 
at which they grinned, but they were very much taken up with little 
Harry Haughton, and so inquisitive did they become, that My, Punch 
wished to lift his clothes to see whether he was a boy or a girl; he 
also wished to take ornaments from the neck of one of the native 
women. They now are not the least afraid, although at times very 
suilen. 

12th.—Had all three at the officers’ quarters, with the view of 
picking up some of their language, but they were so much taken up with 
pictures and other things that they merely repeated every word we 
said. Their height is: Friday, 4 feet 10 inches; Punch, 5 feet 
4 taches ; Crusoe, 5 feet 23 inches.! 

13th.--Being Sunday, all three were nicely dressed. in white, with 
straw hats with “I.N. Brigade” on the ribbon, which was a vast 
improvement. In the afternoon they went for a walk on the beach, 
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and went over the gun- iat swstlink after their keepers in 1 quiet 
orderly manner. Everything like metal they admire and want, and 
when the handcuffs were removed, they did not wish them to be taken 
away, aud at the blacksmith’s shop they wanted to take away all the 
bar iron. In the evening, seeing the new moon for tho first time, 
they called out “ Auckalareeo,” and commenced dancing and insisting 
on the men doing so with them, clapping with their hands te keep 
time, so that this is no doubt a great day with them. (No—, V.P.) 
14ti.—They seom to improve daily and their health is good. They 

all went to see the men at work at their different trades, hut seemed 
only to eare for the blacksmith and tinker. Punch, seeing an English 
woman, wished to kiss her (they do not kiss much—M, V. P,), and 
Friday took the chain, a silver one, off an Ayah’s neck, which was of 
course returned. Socing me he came up, and. taking hold of my beard, 
put his hand inside my shirt collar, to sea whether I had a chain of 
any kind. He also made motions to another officer, that he would 
cut his throat for his gold chain and ring ; they are apparently fond 
of ail animals, and have constantly a cat or a dog in their arms, 
They are very suspicious of our food, but will take anything uncooked, 
but they don’t appear to eat undressed meat of any kind, and they 
also share all they get equally; at one meal they will eat a bunch 
of plantains weighing nine seers, or eighteen pounds, besides meat. 
When the natives of India were near them, they mutter at them, 
but it is impossible to caich the words, but it appears from their 
manner to be abuse. They were asking for their fish to-day, and 
having none, a pigeon was given to cach, which they cleaned and 
boiled, bui they were very much puzzled to see four killed at one 
shot, Crusoe, seeing a spy-glass, took it up, and brought it to the 
ready, taking aim at the same time, he then made a noise with his 
mouth, and threw his head back, as if he was killed. The working 
party at Aberdeen were attacked to-day, and driven in with the loss 
of all their tools, and a party of men (N.B.) were sent, but saw 
nothing of the aborigines; although they recovered someof the 
axes, etc. The officer states that he should say about 20 had been 
there, the natives report 50, A strong guard will be in future 
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sent to protect the convicts. The savages are evidently accustomed 
to food the instant they awake, and if anything is left, they soll it up 
in a piece of cloth, and mar it down, in the same way they hide away 
bits of iron of any kind; they seem quite resigned, and do not appear 
to care for their own free land. 
18th.—The aborigines agaia attacked and wounded the convicts 
working in the jungle, also one of the Sebundy guard, but thres were 
taken prisoners, and brought over; two are old men, and the other a 
nice-looking lad. I was informed that one of thom, the oldest, and 
who has heen injured in the back, apparently by a shot some time 
hack, knocked over eight natives before he was taken prisoner: some 
bows and arrows were taken with these men; they are nearly the 
same as the others, and all about the same height. heir teeth 
appear to bo all worn down flat, not sharp as in otber people’s. On 
their being inken to the barracks, their friends came to mest theda, 
but they ave not of the same party apparently, and they did net show 
any sigu of pleasure at seeing them. Signs were made to take them 
to the wash-house, and here they were scrubbed, excepting the injured 
man, who was carefully placed on a cot until the arrival of 
medical aid, when he was fomented on the back, and had some 
medicine, and he slept for some time, and could then eat a good 
suppor. At night these three were taken to another part of the 
parracks, when they all became frightened, and clung to the mon 
in charge, and begged them not to let them go; and, to make them 
quite casy, they were shown where they going, and they went to bed 
quite contentedly. They dance and sing overy evening, but they 
require to be constantly watched, as they want everything they see, 
- One of the men. passed during the day with some fresh pork, aud they 
caught hold of him, and insisted on having some, calling out BLhogo ! 
Bhoyo! (pig, pig). The instant food is given to them they eat, and 
if you tell them that they do not want it, they draw in their stomachs, 
as though they wished you to understand they were empty. The men 
taken to-day are very much thinner than the others, and their heads 
are all: shaved; one has the great toe of his right foot off, and he says 
it was taken off by a large claw. He is named * Tocless Blair.” 
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Another has a long sear extending from above the knee down to 
the ankle, and is named * Tuesday Blair.’ The other is named 
“Jumbo.” Grusoe was most anxious to have them dyessed, and 
without being told they took off all the wild ornaments, and threw 
them down, Qne man had a large quantity of rubbish about his 
neck; also a convict’s ticket, and even a Brahmin’s thread, and two 
old rusty nails. : 

L6th.-This morning they were in sad tribulation because they had 
no fish, and the beof and vegetables given by tho steward did not 
satisfy them, but before eleven some came up, and they were per- 
feotly frantic, dancing and caressing the man who brought it up. 
Mr. Crusoe turned doctor, he got the sick man up, washed his back 
with cold water, and punctured it all over with a sharp picco of 
glass which appeared to relieve him vastly, and he then washed off 
the blood, and turned to clean and cook the fish, eating all tho small 
ones first, and leaving the coarser kind for. the evening meal: in the 
evening they danced to.the fiddle, and appeared in high glee, 

' 17th—About half past three Punch made hig escape, having ~ 
Euceaeded in the night to get his handcuffs off, but these were too 
Precious to be left behind. Every search was made immediately, but 
the jungle gave him shelter, uatil he no doubt swam to the mainland, 
to fetch which he must be an expert swimmer, ng it was blowing hard 
aud a good sea rolling in. Friday had his irons off his hands, and 

_ waa evidently ready for a start, but the first noise caused an alarm, 
and to his no small annoyance all his hopes were frustrated. On the 
principle of locking the stable door, the whole of them were placcd 

“in slight leg irons, which will at least prevent their moving far: 
all day they have been very sullen, and when out, their eyes seem 
to be constantly fixed on Atalanta Point, as though they expected aid 

' from that quarter. ae : 

18th.—-This morning, when raining, and they wished to go out, they 
took their clothes off first, so that they might not get wet, They 
still keep sullen, and are evidently ready for a bolt, provided they ses 
® favourable opportunity; and with -no piace of security, and their 

‘well known cunning, it is impossible to keop them, however stronely 
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watched. Shortly before sunset, the air being cool and damp, I found 
them sitting round the fire, and each had a largé piece of it holding 
it between bis legs. : 

19th.—No fish boing caught to-day, they had only plantains, and in 
the evening Crusoe. went up to H. Smith and kissed him, at the samo 
time pointing to the barracks, and making signs he was hungry, for 
sometimes they went to the men’s messes of an evening, but since 
the escape it has not been allowed. a : 

20th.—Irons are not at all pleasant, and to hear them growl is 
not bad; they are very anxious to have them taken off, and towards 
dark they pretend tv have pains in all their limbs. Crusoe asked, so 
as to be understood, when he would be let go. ; 

21st.—To-day they beg hard to have the irons off, and promise as 

well us they can not to eertaway, bad itmust hot be done. 


| 22ad.—Not at all pleased at having to clean their room out, the beds" 


they are-almort-th0 lazy to wash, but would eat all day, if allowed, 
VOOABULARY ATTACHED. 


























English. ee Andamanese, ! Rewanxs, 

Bow... Borogelly .  . | Not understood. 

Fly. . +! Boomee . . | Bumila-da, 

Bow-string . «| Flyda . ; . | Not understood. 

Water, give -|Panodowalay . | Pani, (Urdu) dé wéléj-ke 
Water. I want to drink, 

Yes. + }Oh . I Geo. 

Flesh . ar Rogo . : . | Régo-da means “ A sow’. | 

Fowl! . . -i Deer . ....! Dia-da means “mine? 


(possibly referring to the 
fowl). 


Not understood, 
Chdl-ké, 


“Shell 2. -|Ortamboo .. 
To-eut . . Chalock . . 
Rnife _ ay LA eee 
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seer orn 2 SEEEEEEiEnii 
English. Andamanese. REMARKS, 
t 1 
fo drink a + * Meongohes , ‘ Not bnderstoid: Probably 
; : : derived from Colebrooke’s 
| | Voeabulary. 
Canoe . ; | Hobab . ‘ . | Not understood. 
Water . ‘ .| Panno 5 -| Obviously Urdu. 
Plantains =. +; Changrah . «| Bugéra-da. 
Take oif -| Ne giah - ( .} Not understood. 
} 
To paddle =. . | Cheilla < -|Not understood. Abuse 
; was probably meant. 
Tongs... .|Oby . ‘ . ; Kai-da, 
- “Mommas - ¥ _ 4 aay 
Moon . r . | Chuckalaréo0- ~ - vp Olatabn. -léro. The Moon 
mate. in the fitst quarter. 
Whiskers . | Sooka . ‘ . | Not understood. —- 
Music . J .| Dentregnah . - | Not understood. 
Eat. a -iLay. : » | Lé-ké, 
To give. : -|Dewalay . >| Possibly “ Dé wélij-ké.” I 
wish to drink, 
Yam . .  .|Chatah  . — .| Ohdti-da. 
Fish. : -|Dardouh . “| Possibly © DV édy- jai T 
am going to cook it, 
No good : | a mackrey -| Not understood. "A mék- 


ré “he ivas eaten it’? may 
| ' have been said. 


Wood . . |Chopah «=, . | Oidparda. « Firewood,” 


Bed-quilt . =. | Dootram «| D'bterdimek6. =I wrap 
oe Aa 
: | myself up in it. 


e 











A Note on certain Aborigines of the Andaman Islands, by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Albert Fytche, Commissioner of ‘the Tenasserim 
- and Maritaban Provinces :—~ 
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of the Acdece, who were seanand ia in the vicinity of Port Blair, 
some four months ago, in an attempt, together with others of their 
countrymen, to acquire possession of the working implements of a 
party of convicts. They were, however, surrounded by the convicts, 
who happened to be in considerable numbers at the time, and as mauy 
as seven of them were taken prisoners. These were deprived of their 
arms, and detained for some weeks at Port Blair, when one of them 
managed tn effect his escape, and three others were released from 
durance. The remaining three who were less advanced in years than 
the rest of the party, it was deemed advisable to send off by a 
steamer leaving the Settlement for Rangoon, with a view to ascertain 
whether some knowledge of their language could be acquired, and at 
the same time to impart to them some idea of the power and 
resources of theireaptors. 

While in Rangoon, they were lodged for security’s sake within 
the presincts of the jail, under charge of an English saiior, who took 
them out daily for a walk about the town and suburbs. Though 
regarded with great curiosity by the Burmese, they did not appear 
to be at all disconcerted by the notice they occasioned. No progress 
was, however, made in acquiring means of communication with them, 
and it was thought desirable to forward them to Moulmein, from 

- which place they might the more readily be shipped to their own 
country, should circumstances require it, 

On their landing at Moulmein from the steamer, they happened 
to meet, and recognise in the street, an intelligent Burman who was 
formerly in the service of Captain Haughton, the present Superintend- 
ent of Port Blair, a man who had moreover a passable knowledge of 
the English language, and who willingly undertook the charge of 
them upon the terms offered to him. : 

On tho voyage “from Rangoon- to Moulmein, Mr. Blyth of our. 
Society had a constant opportunity of observing them, and contrived 
to ingratiate himself into their good favour. Short as had been their 
introduction into civilized life, they had already acquired a fondness 
for ‘tobacco, and he states there was no better passport to their good 
graces than an offer of a cheroot, and it was amusine to observe how 
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quickly they learned the. pocket in which any one kept his cheroots, 
for they would point to the pocket, and give a gesture by way of hint 
that they would like to enjoy one. Being thus indulged, they would 
quite pclitely o'er to take a light from the cigar of any one whe 
happened to be smoking in their vicinity, and in return would offer 
a light trom their cigar when it was needed. They were in high 
spirits when on board the steamer, evidently supposing that the vessel 
was destined for their own country ; they had picked up the name 
Port Blair and could always most readily indicate the exact direction 
of their own islands, pointing to the position of the sun as their guide. 
This they intimated by signs that it would be difficult to misunder- 
stand, Thoy were accordingly disappointed when brought ashore at 
Moulmein, and wero at firss downhearted, whey: the steamer left 
without taking them, but apparently recovered their self-possession in 
the course of a few days. One, however, was ailing from a pulmonary 
disorder, from which he is still suffering. 
* * * * * * ‘ 

' Sinco the foregoing remarks were committed to paper, our 
Andamanese friends conceived the idea of an escape, and very nearly 
cartied it into affect. One very boisterous and rainy night, it was 
discovered at 2 a.m. that they had absconded, and at dawn their 
feotprints were traced to a saw-pit, on the banks of the Moulmein 
river, near their late place of abode, where it appears they had 
collected a few loose planks, with which they had formed a raft, and 
boldly launched themselves off. A single large yam was the only 
provision they had taken with them, as far as could be leamed. 
Three police boats were sent immediately in pursuit of the fugitives, 
and at nightfall intelligence was obtained of their having been seon 
by a Talaing, on an islet about twelve miles below Moulmein. Gn 
the same night they must have again pushed forward on their raft, 
which was soon broken up on their arrivalin rough water, whereupon 
they swam. ashore, landing at the south-east corner of the island of 
Beloo Kyoung, near the entrance of the river. They were there seen 
by some Villagers, who, suspecting them to be runaways, took them te 
‘their Kyee-dan-gyee, or village elder. by whom they wora talen 
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proper care of, and forwarded into Moulmeija. On the evening prior 
to their departure, they went to see Major Tickell, to whose charge 
they were entrusted, and appeared to he in particularly high spirits, 
patting him and others en the back, with the utmost good hymour, 
and“ talking to each other in (tc us) an unintelligible language. 
When brought before Major Tickell on their return, they appeared 
just as gocd-humoured aa ever, quite unabashed and. unconscious of 
having done wrong. Thoy were very hungry when first taken, as 
might be supposed, and submitted unrepiningly to their destiny, very 
probably conscious that they had escaped a worse evil. 
. Maulmein, June 10th, 1861, 
* ° * * * 

The following memoranda, relative to the three Andamanese in 
the charge of Major Tickell, when Deputy Commissiouer of Amherst, ~ 
Tenasserim, in 1861, are republished (in an ehbreviated form) from 
the original aécount in the Journal of the Asigtic Society of Bengal. 


By Colonel 8. ‘R. Tickell 

In May 1861 three Andamanese who had been captured near 
Port Blair, some time previously, and sent over to Rangoon by the 
Superintendent, Major Haughton, for educational purposes, were 
placed in my charge by Colonel Phayre, at that time Comunissioner of 
Pegu. 

Hitherto they had bean attended ta by one of the men ‘of the 
Naval Brigade at Port Blair, to whom they seemed. much attached ; 
hut they were parted from their keeper at Rangoon, and sent over to 
Moulmein under the care of oue of the officers of the steamer, who 
forwarded them to me on their arrival, 

They were dressed, when I first. saw them, in light sailors’ 
costume, slops and jumpers of white duck, and straw bats bound with 
black ribbon bearing the ship’s name to which their former guardian 

liad belonged. 
: They could not spaak a single word intelligible to a ve stander, 
and looked. so frightened:and miserable amongst new faces, that after 
many attempts at coaxing and cheering them nn. T ennsiderad tha 
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best plan to be, to take them back to the steamer, and re-ship them 
for Rangoon, Oneof the small back palankeen carriages that ply 
in Moulmein was therefore procured, into which they got with 
alacrity, fancying, I suppose, that they were te be immediately driven 
to Port Blair, and off they started for the steamer. But I had hardly 
re-entered the house and commenced a letter to Colonel Phayre about 
them, when back they came, walking hand-in-hand with a Burman 
amid a crowd of people, and appearing as excited and joyful as they 
were before dejected. On enquiring the reason for their return, I 
was told that, as the carriage was proceeding up the road, they had 
espied a Burman whom they had known in Port Blair, and overjoyed 
at tho sight of a familiar face, one of them had opened the door, and 
before the vehicle could be stopped, got out (thereby: receiving a 
rough fall on the ground), and embraced his old friend, whom they 
all three accompanied back to my house, in great gleo, laughing, 
patting him on the breast, and putting their arms round. his neck. 
That same evening T engagod his services to take“the immediate 
charge of the Andamanese, and for the rest of their stay at Moulmein, 
they livc’ under his roof. The arrangement was particularly con- 
venient, as the Burman, “ Moung Shway Hman,’’ speaks English, 
which if was proposed to teach the Andamanese, and is a man of 
steady habits and good character. 

(From this it would appear that friendly relations had already 
been to a certain extent established between individuals in Port Blair 
and the Andamanese.—#M. V. P.) 

(Major Tickell was not able to agree with an opinion which has 
_been more than once published, that the Andamanese have no affinity 
to the African race. He thought, on the contrary, that they appeared 
to be-very closely allied. He did not think that the small ear and less 
gross lips were sufiicient data on which to add a fifth to the four 
great divisions of mankind. He thought that the Negritos ia the 
interior of the Philippines were of the same race as the Andamanese, 
and that, further to the southward, the ferocious savages in the 

interior of Sumatra, from whose hands Madame Pfeiffer had so provi- 
dential an escape, were also probably the same, though her deseription 
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was not sufficiently detailed for us to judge. He adds that: “ How 
the so-called Papuans came to be separated from the African race 
and spread through the Eastern Archipelago, is a matter for con- 
jecture.” 

(After the above speculative digression, which in the original paper 
occupiés a great deal of space, Major Tickell proceeds with his narr3- 
tive —I. V. P.) 

Our three friends were named at Port Blair, * Crusoe, * Jumbo, ” 
and “Friday, ’? and were labelled accordingly; each name being 
stamped on a tin medal worn round its owner’s neck, The reason for 
this was that the Andamanese, as far as is known, have no proper 
names for each other, and readily adopt those which are thus given 
to them. 

(The Andamanese have proper names, but are very ready to adopt 
nick-names.— i. 7. P.) 

On arrival at Moulmein all three had bad coughs, and Crusoe and 
Jumbo evident phthisical symptoms. Crusoe’s health improved after 
some time, but Jumbo gradually grew worse, and his malady was greatiy 
increased from exposure during inclement weather, in an attempt to 
escape, which be and his companions made one stormy night. They 
made their way in a native canoe towards the mouth of the Moulmein 
river, but were glad in three or four days to return undor the guidance 
of the village police to Moulmein. Jumbo never rallied from the 
effects of this, and died in the jail hospital on the 12th June, uearly 
a month after his arrival. His comrades repaired to the hospital, and 
showed signs of genuine grief at his death. 

(They also performed some singular ceremonies over the body, 
which, owing to precipitate measures, taken without reference to Major 
Tickell, to prepare the skeleton of the deceased for the Asiatic Society’s 
Museum, he was not able to witness. Whenever Andamanese are taken 
away from their own country, even to another part of the Andamans, 
they at first become sick. If they survive this sickness, they do weil, 
but there is always a risk even in bringing Ongés from the Little 
Andaman to Port Blair owing to the effect produced on them by the 
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(Of the Paice captives Crusoe, the otiank: a was apparontly about 
85 years of age, was the only one who showed any moroseness of 
disposition. Jumbo was of a cheerful, gentle nature; and Friday, the 
youngest, who was about 18 or 20, was very lively, good-tempered, and 
fond of Shweyr Hman, and Major Tickell. The Andamanese came 
frequently to Major Tickell’s house, and were allowed free access to 
every partof: Moulmein. Their curiosity at every new object was great 
but evanescent. ‘They soon tired of everything, and when left alone 
relapsed into dejection, making unintelligible speeches with lament- 
abie signs, which evidently had a reference to a return to their own 
country. 

Some time after Jumbo’s death Crusoe showed consumptive symp- 
toms to a degree whieh made Major Tickell despair of ever getting 
him back alive amoug his own countrymen, but he rallied during the 
heavy rains, and left Moulmein for Port Blair fairly well. Friday, 
after getting over a cough which at first troubled him, romained robust 
to the time of his departure. Major Lickell notes that it isan extra- 
orlinary fact that savages accustomed from birth to go naked, or 
nearly so, contract pulmonary diseases if forced to wear clothing. 
(This has been remarked in Australia and the South Sea Islands.— 
MV. P.) 

Crusoe’s height was 5 feet 1} inches ; Friday’s, 4 feet 92 inches. 
The former was of a spare frame, to which may be partly attributed 
his pneumonia. Friday was square, muscular, and deep-chested. Both 
have small hands and feet, which, with their foreheads, are cicatrised 
all over with the scratches inflicted on themselves as a cure for all 
manner of pains and aches; and the feet of both had a constant 
' edematous appearance, with small feeble toes wide apart, as if they 
ware never much used to pedestrian exercise. 

(Their foreheads were bled for headaches, but the other cicatrices 
were the Andamanese form of tattooing. —H. V. P.) 

Both occasionally complained of headache, and would then smell 
with avidity at salts, stuff their nostrils with leaves freshly plucked, 
or, ag a last resource, score their foreheads with a knife or. piece of 
broken glass till they bled pretty freely. They were much averse to 
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taking our medicines, and Crusoo on one occasion threatened his 
Burman keeper with a knife for trying to administer some nauseous 
dose. Neither of them would take to learning English. They repeated 
like parrots the words we endeavoured to make them understand, and 
at last.grew so averse to their schooling that at any attempt to recom- 
mence it they would feign fatigue or sickness like any truant school 
boy... 

They were in fact foo old to learn, and although Friday was smart 
and intelligent, he showed it more by his extraordinary powers of 
mimicry than by learniog anything useful. This persistence in imi- 
tating every gesture and every sound of the voice made it particularly 
difficult to obtain from him the Andamanese name of even any visible 
object. 

(This deseription of the manners of the Andamanese is very correct. 
—H..F.P.) 

Those entered in tho arnexed vocabulary have been elicited with 
no small labour and patience by myself and Shway Hman, I 
sueceeded in obtaining the names of a variety of fishes common to the 
Bsy of Bengal, by showing coloured drawings of them, but of quad- 
xyupeds they appeared to be perfectly ignorant, the only mammal they 
seemed. to know was pig, “ Rogo,” and this name they applied 

indifferently to cattle, ponies. elephants, deer, and monkeys. 

They appeared also to have very few names for birds, and when 
shown the pictures of some which I knew to be found at the Andamans, 
merely attempted to imitate the notes of any species they might 
have had in their minds at the time. 

(This is correct. They make little use of birds, 40 do not trouble 
about them, only knowing a few by their notes, or the legends con- 
nected with them, ete—H#. V. P.) 

To judge by Crusoe and Friday, the Andamanese are not a timid 
race. (They are very independent—H. VY. P.) 

They mingled unconcernedly among crowds of people, and at: first 
used to help themselves to anything they took a fancy to off the stalls 
im the bazar. When teased with the numbers looking at them, 
Crasoe would stride towards the throng, waving them off. and calling 
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out in Burmese, “alloong thwa’’ (go all). They took great pleasure 
in the Pways, or Burmese dances, and learnt to imitate the perform- 
ances with marvellous exactness, to the great delight of the Burmese, 
who crowded to see them. Sometimes they exhibited their own 
national dance, which appears to consist solely in lifting their clenched 
fists above their heads, and kicking the ground rapidly and forcibly 
with their heels, (Not a very good description of the dance.— 
MV.P) 

It has a peculiarly savage effect ; but having apparently excited 
great mirth amongst the spectators, Crusoe and Friday took offence at 
‘such notice, and latterly never repeated their exhibitions. They used 
frequently te ride in hack carriages, and would walk up to a pouy and 
hug it, though sometimes narrowly escaping a bite. 

(They have a natural fondness for animals.—2. V. P.) 

When first taken to see some steam saw mills where elephants were 
employed in stacking timber, they showed no alarm at the huge 
animals, although the first they had ever seen, and Friday was sbout 
to walk up to and pat a large tusker, when the bystanders restrained 
him. Of fire-arms, or of anything explosive, however, they seemed to 
have some dread. (Having probably suffered from those of the Malay 
slavers—. V. P.) Latterly they learnt very well the use of money, 
and any cash in their possession was usually spent in the purchase of : 
pork or other meat at the Chinaman’s shops. Fruit (except plantains) 
or sweets, they cared little for; but were very fond of tea prepared in 
the English way. Fish they were indifferent to, also rice, but they 
ate a great deal of meat and yams, making three hearty meals a day. 
T generally gave them a fowl when they visited me, and for which 
they took care to ask by calling out “kookroc koo,’” and imitating 
the cries of poultry. They killed the fowl by pressing the chest and 
neck, and swinging it round and round. They would pluck, clean, and 
boil it, their usual mode of cooking anything. Occasionaily, they 
boiled meat on the fire, but never eat any animal substance raw. 
They never cooked for themselves if they could induce their keeper's 
wife, “Ma Shway,” to save them the trouble. At my house they 
were allowed to sit at the breakfast table, where they behaved with 
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decorum, but quite at their ease; lolling back in their chairs, and 
pointing towards anything they wanted. They learnt to use a spoon, 
knife, and fork readily. 

In their visits to me I used to remark that Crusoe on first arriving 
would. shout out something in his loud, harsh voice. It occurred so 
often that Iam inclined to think the act analogous to a custom in some 
_ parts of Ireland amongst the peasantry, where a mn on entering a 
cottage calls out “Good luck to all here.” I have never. been able 
to ascartain what it was that Crusoe said on these occasions. 

(The Andamanese have no such custom.—H. V. P.) 

As I have before remarked these people appear to have no proper 
names, ‘When one called to the other it was with a shout of “Hf ys” 
much as is used in hailing a cahstand. - . 

Occasionally, however, they named each other Crusoe and Friday, 
and invariably spoke of their country as “ Blair. * They learnt my 
name, but usually addressed me as “ Ma-ey”’ (Oh man) ; nevertheless, 
it is difficult to conceive how any community can carry on intercourse 
without the aid of proper names, both to persons and places, and I an 
not aware that such a strange deficiency has been observed-in the 
language of any other tribe, however savage. - 

(“ Bloir, ’’'asa name for the Andamans, the Andamanese must have 
learnt from their Naval Brigade Guard. Miia is an honorific equal to 
the English “ Sir.’—2L, 7, P.) - 

Although most pertinacious beggars, and glad to take anything 
offered them, their capidity was chiefly shown, for iron, of which they 
took with them from Moulmein a large quantity in the shape ot 
knives, forks, das, or Burmese choppers, nails, scissors, hammers, and 
needles. They frequently sat for hours watching the blacksmiths at 
work, and also ledrnt to ply the needle with some skill, and to use 
scissors, As they acquired a strong liking for clothing, it is possible 
they will not willingly return to their old habits of nudity, and so 
‘will find their sartorial accomplishments of advantage. Although I 
procured them a quantity of the coarse kind of the tackle used for sea- 
angling, they. took no interest in its use ; which is the more smgular, 
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as in their native state they are host expert fishermen, especially in 
spearing fish. 

(In shooting, not spearing fish, and they never angle with hooks 
and liaes. Their clothes were discarded the moment they returned tc 
their native jungles— 2. V. P.) 

Briday procured a bow and some arrows with which I met him 
one day armed, marching up the streat at the head of a posse of idic 
boys; bat I never had an opportunity of witnessing his skill at 
archery. He had seen guns fired, bub never attempted ic use one 
himself, They were both expert swimmers, their mode of progression 
being with the arms and legs alternately, the former under water ; 
not striking out like an Englishman, nor throwing one arm out alter 
another like the generality of continental Europeans. They could 
manage a Burmese canoe with ease; but never occupied themselves 
with paddling about for amusement. They evinced great pleasure in 
making short trips into the interior with their conductor, visiting 
the numerous orchards and villages in the vicinity of Moulmein. 
And as the arrival of the mail steamer invariably renewed their 
’ hankering after their own country, I used latterly to send them away 
during the stay of the vessel in port, and-having found out their name 
for the moon “ Chookleyro ” (a certain phase of the moon, é¢., first 
quarter—M. V, P.) Twas alsle generally to soothe them when much 
dejected, by repeating the word, and “ Blair kado,” (go to Blair), 
and holding up as many fingers as I supposed might mark the 
number of months they were likely to stay. 

(They would have understood this.—JZ. V. P.) 

They were fond of tobacco, and such snuff as was procurable in 
the bazaar, but owing to the state of Crusoe’s lungs, smoking was not 
-allowed to him latterly. They seemed to take pleasure in having the 
acauty, frizzly wool of their heads shaved off, an operation which was 
several times performed on them. (They are very particular about 
this in-their natural state, as the iong hair harbours vermia, which 
are uncomfortable. — A. FP. P.) é ; 

They were very docile in learning habits of Slelinees' bathing 
every day, using soap, and getting their clothes washed, cleaning their 
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tate after sjuaale sweeping the ion etc. To“ Ngapee’ they could 
never be reconciled. (They will eat no meat which is ut all high or 
tainted.— I. FP. DP.) Besides the phlebotomising operation already 
described, they used when in pain, and also when feeling chilly, to 
apply heated stones to the afflicted part, and on such oceasions would 
huddle together close to the fire. They shewed great pleasure at the 
sight of English children, and would kiss and fondle them, if the little 
folks permitted it, ‘to Burmese children also they evinced great par- 
tiality, and frequently carcssed Shway Hman’s daughter, a child 
about five years of age. Their grief at the death of their comrade 
Jumbo was great, but not jasting. 

When the time came for these poor etvabnres to return to their 
own country and it was explained to them that they were to go, which 
was chiefly done by patting them on the back, with a smiling counte- 
nauce, and repeating the words “ Blair-kado”* without the ominous 
fingers indicating the moons yet intcevering, their delight is not to 
be described. For the two nights previous to their departure from 
Amherst where they were to embark on board the Tubal Coin they 
lay awake and singing, and had all their property carefully packed 
and put under their pillows. But at the moment of departure they 
showed unwillingness to leave Shwey Hman's wife behind, and when 
on hoard the ship, were disconsolate at their Burman friend himself not 
accompanying them. Fortunately, they met there Lieutenant Hellard, 
I. N., whom they knew, and also a sailor of the Naval Brigade at Port 
Blair, who had formerly had charge of them and. to whom. they were 
much attached, and under the care of these kind friends they reached 
their native country safely, and were, with all their traps, put on the 
shore at spot on the beach they pointed out, and quickly vanished 
into the jungle. 

Nothing further has on heard of them. For a long time they 
were supposed to have been murdered by their countrymen for the 
‘sake of the precious iron articles they had with them, and it is not 
known if this is true. -—- 

(They lived long afterwards, and the whole affair was most 
judiciously conducted, as from what they had seen and then related 
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to their countrymen, the others realised our power, and friendly 
relations were established. — 4M. /. P.) 

The experiment of civilising these two, by weaning them from 
their wild habits and creating artificial wants, to supply which should 
involve the necessity of frequent visits to the Settlement, and thus 
form as it were the nucleus of increasing intercourse with a superior 
race, has cortainly so far failed, 

(It had not at all failed. Sufficient time had not been allowed for 
the results of the visit to Moulmein to impress the others, and too 
much was expected in too short a time-a fault which has been 
repeated in later days. The Andamanese are suspicious, timid, and 
slow to change.— HM. V. P.) 

With younger subjects we might have succeeded better, particu- 
larly in teaching them English; hut probably so at the expense of 
their own language and of thety own habits, to such a degree, that as 
interpreters or channels of communication with the natives, they 
would have been: as useless as Crusoe and Friday. It remains to be 
scen what effects will by and by arise from the repeated interviews 
between the aborigines and our people. Unfortunately, these are fre- 
quently of anything but an amicable nature, and tend rather to widen 
than to bridge over the gulf between them. Indeed, if the inference 
be correct that the inhabitants are of the same race as the Negritos 
of the Phillipines, who to this day keep entirely aloof from the settlers 
on the coast, we may surmise thatthe colonisation of the Andaman 
Islands, when ita spread begins to interfere with the aborigines, will 
tend father to the extermination of the iatter, than to any ameliora- 

' tion in their condition. It is to be regretted that sinco the days of 
Coiouel Haughton very little information is published regarding our 
relations with this truly savage people. 

Rangoon, July 28th, 1863. 





Crusce and Friday spoke the Aka-Béa-da dialect, and the words 
given will be considered with reference to that dialect ouly. 

Major Tickeil notes “that some of these phrases are only inferen- 
’ tially. derived, that is, from their constant recurrence under like 
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circumstances. When Crusoc or Friday was hunting about for any- 
‘thing and could not find it, they used to say in a vexed tone, “ Kyta 
laya.”? If offered anything, they would, when refusing if, in an 
affirmative manner, say “ Gada” as if they had it already, and so on. 
It is very possible then that many of these phrases are uot literally 
rendered.”” 


Major Tickeli had some reputation as a linguist, and { have been 
careful to publish and correct the accounts and vocabularies of the 
Andamanese written by would-be scientific observers, in order to show 
how very incorrect aa idea a person may form of savages with whom he 
has but a short acquaintance, I show below how incorrect and 
valueless Major Tickell’s vocabulary is, and have little doubt. that the 
numberless similur short accounts of other savages, and their vocabu- 
jaries, published by casual visitors to their countries, are equally 
valueless and incorrect, and would warn. students against them. 


It should he remembered that such accounts as Major Tickell’s 
and Dudbnath’s, (also Dr. Day’s and Admiral Becher’s given 
later on), have been, and still are, accepted as correct by those 
anthropologists who are not engaged in original research ; and dogmas . 

- are laid down, and theories enunciated by leading scientific men, 
which aro incorrect, being founded on incorrect data : t 





| Andamanese given by | Remarks, ~~ 
ickell. : 








| 
, 
Fish. - e/Do. : .1 This may be the Urdu word 
| for “give,” or may be 
; an abbreviation of 
|  Dégaia” “much” in 
| Andamanese. “ Yat" is 
| the Andamanese word for 





«Fish. ” 
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English, 


Andamarese given by | 
Tickell. 


Remarks, 





Man , - 


Woman 


Water. Rain 


Moon . fe 


Yam. e 


+ 
be 
Mais. . | 


da a” 








word 








i This may be the short for 
“ Maia” an Andamanese 
Houorifie meaning “ Siz,’* 
and uscd when speaking 
to, or of, an elderly man, 
Friday would address 
| Crusoe as * Méia.’? The 
Andamanese_ word for 
“man” is“ Ab-bila-da”, 


; Chana . » | This word is the correspon- 
ding Honerifie used when 
speaking of, or to, an 
| elderly woman. The 
| Andsmanese word for 
“woman” is “ Ab-paal- 


Pano . : - | Evidently the Urdu word 
i “Péni’; the Andama- 
nese words being, “ fns’? 
| for“ water,’ and “ Yan? 
for “rain, ”* 


Chookleyro . | This may be either of two 
words. It may be intend- 
| ed for 

“a young moon,” or for 
“ Kiukli-ré”’ “TJ have for- 
| gotten.” It is probably 
the former. 


 Ohdidko-léro” 


The Audamanese generic 
| for Moon ” is 
|“ Ogar-da.” 

i 
| Ghatee |The Aadamanese word for 
; | one specics of Yam is 
= | “ Chali.” 
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English. spears See by Remarks, 
Plantains Eng-ngeyra The Andamanese word for 
Plantains is “ Bayara- 
| da? 
Rope. . Bétmo is the Andamanesa 


Cocoa-nut . 


Rice (unboiled} 


A stick . 
_ Spit, to 


A pot 


he 


S| Jayda . 


Allak. (Bengali ? 
Alat). 


. | Anakit 





Erreybat 


Moochee r 





a 


t 
=f 


| 


. | This is 


| 





| 
| 


word for “a rope,” and 
the word given may be, - 
as Lickel suggests, a cor- 
ruption of Alat or may be 
taken from the Andama- 
nese .word for the fibre 
from which the rope is 
made “ dlaba-da,” 


The Andamanese word is 
“Jeger.” . 


This word is nf? under- 

stood at all, unless the 
exclamation of svrprise, 
“ Ana-kéta’”? was used. 
In this, and several. of 
the following words, the 
Andamanese may have 
been trying to “imitate 
something said to them 
in Burmese or some other . 
foreign language. —-'There - 
is no word for Rice in 
Andanianese, 


This is not understood, 


This may be intended for 
the Andamanese word 
** Méicho ”* ** we, 


not - understood, 
“Tog” is “a Torch’? in 
Andanianese. 








a sien sagt 
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English. 


Tickeil. 


hedseceoe given by | 


| Remarks. 





- String . 


Cock. Poultry 


Plate or dish 


Bat. Cover 


A carriage | 


Knife, Sword 


Pig. Pork . 
. Noon or Sun 


Asore 


Fire. 


Firewood 
-Meat. Flesh 


Bread . 


. 


| Angoonchoon 
Chaukay. 
.| Chapa 
.| Bek dama 
| 
.| Ochata - 


. | Garrik 





i 


i 


.| Wyda . 


| 
, | Seytey T6k . 





‘| Raik. (7) 


| Koona 
| 
' Rogo . 


.| Aleyburdra . 





+} This is not 


«| Kaino” is 


| Correct. 
.j* Reg déma” is 


A | * Ot-chéta”? “astead” is 


Phis 3 is ne understood. 
Gari-ké” is “to take 
care’ in Anudamanese. 


_| Kookroo, (Bengali): There is no word in Anda- 


manese for * poultry. ”” 


.| This js evidently intended 


for “ Wai-da,” © Yes.” 


| 

| understood. 
| The Andamanese have no 
word for “a hat, ’* 
| 

| 

| 


-|This may be meant for 


“ Réko.’? “a canoe,’ 
The Andamanese have no 
word for “a, carviage.’ 


“an iron 
knife ” in Andamanese, 


- , Correet. 


+| This may be meant for 
|  Bédo-da”’ 


the Anda- 
manese word for “the 


Sun.” 


This is derived from. three 
| words. “ ’Ong- éa-chuin.’ 
\ % His-of-sore. ” 


. | This is evidently meant he 


« Ohdki ” < Cold.” 
Chapa. 


© pig's 
fiesh.”” 


, here meant. The Aili 
* manese speak of a loaf as 
* Roti (Veni) herehete 
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Sarees 











. 


English | eee by 
Boiled rice .| Chata 
t 
A cheroot i Dékanapo 
A snake Wangada 
“Abow. | Karama 
Broken bits of glass | Beramato 
. Necdles. Arrow- | Télbét 
heads. Bits of 
iron, 
Smoke’ Moralitorkay - 
Maize . . | Oodala 
| ‘ 
{ 
if 
A rat ', | Tinachamma 
=Bones |, | Této 
Bugarcane Teeres 
! 


i 
11 Chéta,” 


“| & glittering 


ahead” may 
also be meant here as 
applying to each grain of 
‘rice, 


| This is not understood. 


* Wakga-da” is the Anda- 
manese word for one 
kind of poisonous snake, 


‘4 | Correct. 


|“ Béra-da®’ “ Sparks ” or’ 
fragments * 
may be here meant. 


. |“ Téilbdd-da” is “iron,” 


| Méla-lbe —. yi-taiir-ké. 
* Smoko ascends.” 





“ Udala-da”’ is the Anda- 
manese word for the Pan- 
danus fruit, which might 
be thought ‘by the Anda-+ 
manese to resemble a head 

of maize, 


“Tt-da” is “a Mouse." 
 Ndichama” is sharp” " 
or “ pointed.” 

“ Té-da” is bon” 
Andamanese. - 

| pédi," the Andamanese 
name fora plant similar 


in appearance, may” be 
meant, ‘: 


in 














2x 
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ea ee SSS pas eae SSS es 
: | And ese given by 
English. n “Toke y Remarks. 
eevee che i ae 
Lee,“ 
Swect things iJéng . -| This is not understood. 
i 
1 


Little Girl. >. | Chanjibal 


Little Boy . | Majibal 


Flower Cheyda 


Ship. z . | Cheyley 





A spider : : | Nyonada 
A mosquito . -: Taylay 
Tongue, the . «| Kytala 


| Toka doobda 


_A tooth “ 





. 


cy 


“ China,’ a woman, “ Bd- 
la,” .-“ small,” may be 
meant, 

} 

: | Similarly  “ Mdta-bd-ld,”? 

“asmail man,’ maybe. 

{ meant. Such expressions 

as the above are now ap- 

plied to the children of 

Europeans. 





«| The Andamanese may havo 

i disliked the smell of the 
flower, or may have, as is 
their habit, intentionally 
insulted and misled their 
questioner. * Ché-da” 
means “ Dung.” 


| 
| 
j 
! 


{ 
| 
: lie Chélewa-da” ‘a ship” 


| is. meant. 


| Nydnga-da’ is the correct 
word. 
“ Téil-da”’ is the correct 
word, 
. | “Aka-étal-da? is “the 
Tongue. * 
.| “Atko-tég-da” is “a 
tooth,.”? 
 Aitko-dubu-da”’ | means 
* Affectionate ” or * goods 
tempered, ” 





| Correct. 
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' ~ 








| 


English. | ager os aa by | Remarks. 
pene rere eae + ! a ae ae 
Bloca F «| Pay  Té-da’’ means “ Blood. 
! “ Pdai-da”” weans “a lip,” 
which might have -been 
the thing bleeding. 
Hair -} Eppes . : . | Pioh-da’”? means “hair. 
A foot . . | Onkono .|On-kdiiro, “his hand,” 
‘ may be meant, 
A nose. .| Incharonga . ‘i “'t -chatironga-da,"’ means 
| | “his nose. ’” 
An ear . | Pogo . | © Ik-pdho-da,” meaus “ the 
i i ear.’? : 
An eyo : -| Edala . |“ T-dal-da” means “an 
eye.’? 
A hand « +{Gogo . ‘ | Kadroda’ means “a 
hand,” 
Bits of oloth . -| Rollo , 7 . | This is not understood. 
Agun . . - | Birma . . Correct, “ Birma-da.”’ 
A star, + > 4 | Chittooree -, “ Ohdto-da*? means “a 
‘ “| star.’ 
{ 2 
A stone . 2|Tylee . : Correct, “ Taili-eda.” 
Wax. + «| Pyda . . .| Perhaps * Péch-da”’ from 
: Aja-ptch (or pid)-da" 
' ** Beeswax” is meant, ** 
Thebead . ./Pylee-da . .|‘*Patli-da’ “the back of 
the head ”’ is meant. 
To-morrow . »| Garra . .1“ Gara-da” means “the 





{ earth.’* 





sso = 
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Adjectives or Participles. 





sa 


oe 





English. 


Andamanese given by 








Tickell. 
‘Cold (as meat) Mauriwada . 
Ohipped r . | Lokkamen 
Lost, or concealed .| Kytalaya 
Cold (as weather) . Tatay . , 
Spilt .;Kaupilay . . 
~ Unripe .,| Potowyk 
Hot - 7 Deggaralak . 
Tiching . | Dowkodoblak 
| 3 
Good ; Ooba . P 





-! This is not 


. | This 


Remarks. 





understood. 

. “ Mauro-da”’ means “ the 
sky.” 

js not understood. - 
“ Lég kdmin’’ means “the 
way is here.” ; 

“« Aka-tdlaba-da”? “lost” 
may be meant, 


-| This is not understood. 
. Chauki-da”’ means 

i gold.” : 
.| This is not understood. 


_ | This. is. not 





“ Kipila” means “over 
yonder.” 


This is not understood. 
 Pdtungéij ” or “ Chim 
#¢” are words for “un 
ripe,”’ ~ 





understood. 
“ Uya-da*’ means “hot.” - 


“ Atko-dudoli-ké” means 
"to cut the stomach 
open.” There must have 
been a misunderstanding 
here. The Andamanese 
may have been threaten- 
ing the questioner, who. 
gave the threat as the 
word for “Itching.” IT 
have known such 4 case, 


* Coa” means “ Yes.” 





[SSS TS 





a 
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English, 


Andamanese given by 
Tickell. 


| 


Remarks. 





Tired 


| es Aka-tiba,” 
| meant. The Andamanese 
here again evidently 
merely answered “ Yes” 
to the questioner, 





“Yes igs 


| Odoola 
a Awalay 


This is not understood, 
. | This is not understood. 











Verbs. 





singliah: 


na cece ne ee ene er 


To sit 


To sleep 


“To take 


To go 





. Deedo . 








cilbtinhies iven e : 
Tickell, 


 Aka-déieké”’ means “ to 
sit.” 


“ Mdmi-ké"” means “to 
sleep.” “ Hami’’ is the 
Imperative. . 


“N46” is an exclamation 
meaning “ Here you are,” 
or “Take this,”’ etc.,--ac- 
cording to the geatures 
given with it, and the 
context, 


“ Kdto*’ means ‘ There.” 
This was picbably the 
word given, but “ Ka- 
déi?” meaning * De you 
mean me’?P may have 
been said. 


“ Kdmin “kéieh,* “ Come 
here,’’ may be meant. 


Remarks. 











{ 


Mamee 


. 


Nya 





Kadé . 


Ka meeka 





| 
| 
| 
| 
& 
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pans 














English, Andaman give 7 Remarks, 
re ec 
To bring .| Taw - | This is not understood. 
fo walk “ Dikieer i“ Dk,” “With me,’ 
pies : we Lhixké to stroll.” 
To dance Tykpa - | Correct, Tikpd-ké.” 
To throw away Apay . . » | *Dépi-ké" means “to throw 
, away.” ‘ 
acy ; 
To vomit Dadway s » |“ ddwé-ké,” “To vomit.” 
To bathe Darcha . 1 Ad-chdf-kd,?? “To bathe 
oneself.’? 
To cut Kauppa wh Kébp-k6” . means To 
; ° ; cut.” 
To give Jay -. “36? is an exclamation, 
meaning “Give me,’ 
“ Quickly,” * Doit,” eto., 
according to. the accom- 
panying gestures and con- 
text. ' 
To broil, to roast Péwet . e * Péwu-ké” means “To 
: blow the fire into a blaze,'? 
and this word may be 
intended. 














Adv erbs. 





English. 


So ntti i 


“Much . | 


. . 


No. : oe 








Andamanese given by 


Tickell, 





Yabadé, 





Remarks, 





« 


“ Dégaia ” means “ much”? 
‘-¥dt”’ means “ Figh.’”* 
There isan evident mis- 
understanding here, _ 


Correct, “* Ydba-da, .? means 
“Not,” *No?* 
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Phrases. 











English. 


i Ridancas given by 


i 
! 


Tickell. 





Sit alittle 
Much fish 


Stomach full 


Don’t go 


Rain falls 


, 


: 


Put it down . 


I will remain here . 
Take it (from an- | 


other) 


Let it be: 
down * 


put 


I will not give - 


“it | 
'. | Tota da 
» | Oochin da 


jon 


j 
sf 
} 
} 


i 
w] 





F tara D Deedo 


Yad do 


Tek bo 


A kuddo 


. ‘Pano lappa 


Do palee 


Nyey ree 


* 


* 


-| Gulla loongdakéy « 


. Remarks, 
i 
i 


: Not andersteod. 


“Yat dégiia” would be 
correct, é 


correct, 


ot understood. Possibly 
AKa-ddi, meaning “ Sit 
dena: f 


“Pano” is evidently from 
the Urdu “ Pani,” “ Yum- 
lé-pé-k6,” “Rain is fall- 
ing. » 


[« Tegott-ré” would he™ 
| 
ha 


“ Gara len ddé-ké.”* 
] “Ground on put it.” 


“| Correct, “ Dé pdli.” 


An cxclamation meaning’ 

{ (when another man asks 

| for a thing), “ Tfere it is, 
take it?“ Nér6.” 





i 
{ 
; 


: “ T’éte-dd-ké,” is correct, 


“Uchin” | merely means 
bowey don’t -understand,’? 
“TI don’é . know,” or 
~©What do you mean?” 
etc., according to the cons 
text, and is an exclama- 
tion. ‘*Uehin dd-ké” 
means “ Don’t,” 








‘otto 
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. | ey arty et iven 
English. ere Anda a . 


Tick 





Let it alone ~. .|Kookapa =. 
oon 
. { 


Twill drink . . | Oowel leo 
| 


{ 


“There ie none | Tappee 


4 


1 want to ‘sleep a 
“itt 





Stomach aches. ; | Udda mookdoo 
I don’é wish to stay | Oopa-do-palee 


Boats are racing, or! 


rowing | Arra-choro 
’. have some. . 

There is some ~Jowae 

It is lost, or I om 

~ find it : Kytelaya 








Kewarks. 





ii 
by | 
ee 
x 
¥ © Kik-Var-pd.” “I did 





This is not understood . 


“not get food,’’ may be 
meant. Literally ‘Heart 
ia fallen,”? or “ Hungry.” 


“© D6 wélij-ké” means: ‘ “I 
will drink.” 


“ Tépi-ds.” “light,” or of 





; | a bucket “ empty.” 


Tautaro mameekay | Tt'seems as if the Andama. 


nese had learnt a little 
Urdu. They now often. 
speak a mixed language 
of Urdu and Aka-Béa-da, 
| and what may have been 
said. was “Dé théra 
mnmi-Ké,”” 

going to sleep. . (Théra 

being Urdu, and the other 
| words Aka: Béa-da). 


| This is not understood. 


* Uba dé pal”? on the con- 
trary means “I also am 
going to stay tg 


This is not understood. 


le ¢ Eas v7. $6 Phere it is.” 


6 « Kkaidlada" * Tt is lost,” 


- syere probably the words 
used. 





I little am ~ 
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The Governor General being anxious that particular attention 
should be paid to procuring a vocabulary of the commonest words of 
the Andamancse language, with, if possible, the ordinary inflections, 
Major Haughton forwarded all the words and phrases which had 
beon collected. They are reproduced here, nof on account of their 
value, for they are often Indicrously incorrect, but in order to show 
how little value can be attached to the vocabularies of savage races 
collected by mere visitors to their coantry. a . 

My vemarks in the third columa explain the mistakes in detail. 

Towards the end of October 1861 some recently returned runaway 
convicts stated that the Andamaneso had generally treated them 
kindly, after first plundering them of anything worth having, and the 
result of this was that the number of escapes increased. 

One man, however, returned on the 21st November with both his 
arms dreadfuily lacerated by a knife, apparently from wanton cruelty. 
His wounds, though severe, were not dangerous. 

Major Haughtan writes that, on the 18th December 1861, thore 
was. a severe shock of earthquake, and he adds that storms prevailed 
‘up to the end of that month, which he considered to be unusual. 

In March 1862, he visited the Middle Straits, and auchored in « 
the harbour on the western coast, at the junction of Middle and 
Homfray Strait, which he named “ Port Charlotte.’ The island ai 
the entrance of the harbour he called “ Canning Island.” The exist. 
ence of this harbour seems, however, to have been forgotten, aud it 
was ‘re-discovered mm 1888, wher it was called * Kwang Tang 
Harbour,” and the island at the entrance was re-christened “Spike 
Island.” : 

Major Haughten suspected the exisience of Homfray Strait, but 

- had not time to examine it; he saw the waterfall on the western side 
of Spike Island, and notes the dead and decayed mangrove trees in the 
Straits. Te thought that the death of these trees might be due to 
the cyclone of 1844, but they are now as they then were, and people 
have lately told me that their death was due to the cyclone of 1891.(!) 

Major Haughton fully appreciated the value of « Kwang Tung 


; Harbour,” and it scems extraordinary that more notice was not taken 
ay 
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of the discovery: by the Marine authorities. at the time. He wished 
to have.a Settlement on Spike Island in order to collect the bullet- 
wood thero, but this. was not sanctioned on account. of the danger. the 
wood-cutting parties would run from attacks by the aborigines. 

At this time, the Burmese. convicts, whom "Major Haughton 
characterises (and with jastice, if they resemble the present ones) as 
& all thieves,” escaped in considerable numbers. . ‘They got away on 
rafts to the Middle Straits, and there was reason to suppose that 
they met the Malay birds’ nest collectors there, and, giving out ‘that 
they were shipwrecked seamen, were very willingly rescued. Indeed, 
the. Malays, being themselves at the Andamans im defiance of the law, 
were not in. position to inform on the runaway convicts. 

‘On the 6th April 1862, the Ohinese Ageat, who had obtained from 
Major Haughton a license for the monopoly of the collection of edible 
birds’ nests in the Andamans, reported that a fully armed vessel was 
eruising about the islands and robbing the caves of the nests. He 
stated that he called at the Middlo Strait cave and found no nests 
there; he then went further north and saw 4 boat which fled but 
afterwards returned. Her crew stated that they had gone to Narcon- © 
dam Island for nests, but had been blown out of their way on to the 
Andamans. . The Chinaman swarned them off, when they told him 
‘that’ they were frequenters of the Andamans, coming there yearly to 
obtain: nests, and adding in. a brazen manner, “there are no real 
renters, we are all robbers together, and no one has more real right . 
here than another, so we will not go away.’ It is worthy of note 
that in giving his evidence tn the above case the Ohinese collector 
had different Burmese names, which appeared to be weil reeognised 
by the native sailors, for all the parts of the Andamans he visited, 
even in the: straits and creeks. This isa strong argument in 
favour-of the theory that the Butmese and Malays had a good deal to 
do with the Andamans before our occupation of the islands. Major 
Haughton thought that this might be the same piratical Malay who 
had hefore attacked: the people in the caves on the Tcnasserim coast. 
No especial steps were, however, taken in the matter. 

Th Mae 1289 Maior Hanchton proceeded on leave. after having: 
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in 1 addition to his ee in ri the Penal Settlement, laid the Sais 
for our future friendly relations with the Andamanese. 

Lieutenant-Colonel R. C.. Tytler assumed officiating charge of 
Port, Blair in his place. 

The following vocabulary was collected by Major Haughton from 
Dudbnath Tewdri, Lieutenant’ Hellard, I.N., and some men of the 
Naval Brigade, and was forwarded to Calcutta in 1862, where it was 
printed. 

When he was understood, Dudndth’s words are fairly correct, the 
_ mistakes being probably owing to his‘ questioner not understanding 
Urdu well, and having a defective ear. 

Another instance is thus aforded us of recognising that Dudndth 
was a more reliable informant on Andamanese matters than some of 
his critics would have us believe. 

The words given by the men of the Naval Brigade are iistowbaaly ; 
incorrect. 

‘The following instances are worthy of special notice :— 





Bad.—Ha-mackrey. 

_ The Brigadesman probably made some gestures and pointed to 
some food with a desire to arrive at the Andamanese word for “ Bad,” 
but the Andamanese, misunderstanding him, and thinking he, was 
enquiring what had become of the food, replied, “ A A méh-t6." “ He 
has eaten it.” 

Bed quilt.—Dootram. 


In a similar manner, the Brigadesman pointed to a bed quilt ond 
asked the name for it.. The Andamanesea had, of course, no name for 
such an article, and replied, “D’Ot-rdm-ké” “I wrap myself up in 
it” 

Powl:—Deer. 

A fowl which had been given to the Andamanese to eat was pro- 
bably. pointed. to, and the name asked, when the Andamanes? replied, 
Dia-da,”—" It ig mine.” 

, 2x2 
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Give.— De-walay. : 

Water being offered them, they said, “ Dé wélij-ké,” “I want to 
drink,” this being translated as “ give !? : 

Nose.—Lanta. 

This word is given by Dudhndth. It-is prébable-that he pointed 
to Lis own nose in order to ascertain the Andamanese name for it, 
and the Andamanese replied, ‘* Lenta-da,’”’ meaning “It is hooked,” 
a mild form of abuse in which they delight. 


Not.—Niching-bada. 


This word is given by Lieutenant Hellard. 
What he has taken for “Not” was probably * Méchiba-da,”’ 
* What P” 


Whiskers.—Looka. 

The Brigadesman evideatly pointed to his own whiskers, and pro. 
hably thott tapped the cheeks of the Andamanese in order to try and 
obtain their word for “ Whiskers.” They do not grow any, so 
answered “ Tg-iita-da,”? meaning “The part is hairless.”? : 

Well.—Bat-kala. 

This word is given by Dudhnéth, and in this instance the. mistake 

would appear.to have arisen from the incorrect pronunciation of Urdu 


on the part of his questioner. 
The latter wished to ascertain the word for 


Ku, a—A well. 
but was. understood. by Dudhndth to say— 
Kowad,—A crow. 


and Dudhndth gave him the Andamanese word for “ A crow,” “ Bag- 
ka-da.”’ - ; : 

Other small, and equally incorrect vocabularies‘ were collected by 
the Naval Brigadesmen at this time, but they are not worth quoting. 
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English, Andamauese. , Remarks. 
| | 
A. 
D.11 have AEE 
ache . si Jooz-lujam . .| dédo-Vi-chém,  “sto- 
D. | Hoad—my . "head ! mach ache.” 
aches | Boongee . . | Bongi-da (fever). 
i 
D, ; Adze or axe . - | Dooloo ; : Wélo-da. 
D. | Ankle ring f «| Roonee £ ; i | Rais Ms ké “ wrap 


round —to. (Hence, 
no doubt, the name 
given to an article 
wrapped round the 
ankle, an ornament 
not before known to 
the Andamanese.) 





»D. | Arrow—iron-headed) Aila (or) Eyela. Ela-da. 
D. } Arrow--wooden- 7 
| headed e Rayta . . | Rdta-da, 
D. | Attack—an attack 


willbe made =. | Sheyte : . Féi-ké, to hunt 
i. ' maen,” to fight. 





D. | Attacked—How Yay-chee-buda .1 Pr obably  Michibe- 
| many attacked, : da? “What.” The 
' or fought, or Andamanese answer- 
! struck, or ‘were | ing “ WhatP? he. 
| killed ? ! : ecuuse he did not un- 
(eee : derstand what was. 
; said to him. 
D, | So many aieekee, i 
ete, . 7 Kay-chee-kanay-dul; Kichikan-da, “$0 
= iE i many.”” 
D. | Ate-Lateit =.) Layay Ss | Lé-k6, to oat.” 








D, | Awake—to be ~ .| Bo-ee . 2 . | Boi-ké, “ teavake.” 


| 
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-Roglish. ..  Andamanese. Remarks, 








nm ase B. v 
‘ a). | Haemackrey . .| This. is “*A-mékré.? 
N.B, Pad (not good) : * He has eaten it.” 


p, |Best-to . ~ «| Doonga-pai-teekoo | Do xgd patti-ké. (Lam 

: = going to shoot you.) 
i é The Andamanese 
answer to some one 


. who offered to beat 





| hina. 
{ 
D. |Taid beat, or kill TH = «+ | Maaj-ké, “toshooi with 
7 ; ; | an arrow.” 
ails . -|Dootram . «| D’6terém,“ L wrap my- 
NB, Bod quilt | self up.” . 


D | Belly : ‘ . | Joodeo . - | Fédo-da, 

. | Gayrin . + | Géreng-da, a tree from, 
D eae = ; ad which canoes fire 
| es made. A’ canoe 
i : made from this tree 
would be spoken of 
as a, “ Géreng-da.” 








D. | Bottle. — . _ | Regj . + | Béjmada. 

D | Bow—a fae | Karma . - | Karama-da. 

NB 7 .| Boro gelly - - | Not understood. 
y. i : Thyda . -| Possibly “ Tait-da.” 
N.B.| Bow string. . 7 y The Lng shocteot the 


‘ : plant from which the 

i | bow string is made, - 
| | Hence “a bow 
i string.” 
D Boy ; “ , | Aynee, or Eyenee . | Not understood. 

| ae . | Beera . : “ Bira” is a Proper 

N,B. Boysor girl : ' . Name. 
i ae As: 


os : — oe 
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English. 7 Andamanese.- - Remarks, 
—— ieceene men me a rn 
D. ; Breast P ., Kam . : . | Kdm-da, 
D, | Bring . : . | Lay-ao : .| Evidently an Urdu 
D. | Bury—to bury th ee 
. | Bury—to bury the u 
dead , Boke . - . | Big-ké. 
aan Gc. = 
N.B.! Canoe . -, | Hobah. - -. | Possibly « Oba,” 
H . Fag? * 
“9D, | Chest or breast .|Kam . . | Kameda. 
D. | Clearing, and. cul- | 
| tivation =. .| Puttaema =. : Er-l’ 6t-pétama-ba, 
Dp. | Cloth. . =. |Goloo.. + «| Folo-da. 
D. | Coéoa-nut . . | Juddur . . 
; ; Jéder-da. 
N.Bi oy . Judee, or Oheedee « oe 
D. | Come, sit down. Aka-doo-a . . | Aka-doi, 
—D. | Come along (or go) | Roouga-rooloo . | Dé-ng’dr-dilo, “Tam 
following you.” 
D.| Copulate—to .| Lach . . . | Bdeh-ké, 
D. | Cry—to : . | Chalock . | Not understood. 
D. 
D. | Dive-to  . .;Joomuk- . Téimurké. 
N.B| Drink—to . .|Meengohee . la A Jarawa word, from 
=p Oy : - | Lieutenant Cole- 
i brocke’s vocabulary. 
B, | Drink—wilt thou . | Eena-veluk . «| Ine wélij-ké. =. 
D. | 1 will notidrink- . aera: | fra-tégi, “put the 
Pa | water down.” (Imp.) 








a al 
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English. 


<= = re 











i 
| 
| 
| 
i 


D. | Earth .~ 


i 
D. Earth, red 


D. ; Earth, prepared to 
; xub on body 


NB. Eat—to 
D. Wilt thou eat 











D. | Late it 

‘D. | Eneamping place . 
D. | Eye . 

D. | Fire. 

NB Fire. . 
D. | Fish ‘ 
N.B, Fish 


Aé (also Meen) 


. | Dar-joo, door-joo 





eT i see At 





' 
i 
| 
| 
{ 





me Possibly — “ Ojutkul,” 
i “a thorn.” 
Possibly “ Aaput,” “a 


bamboo bucket.” 
* 


Not understood. Pos- 
| sibly ° * Do ug*db- 
bélak,” “T will carry 
you away.” . 


«| Bbeké, 
Not understood, 

“ dgygam"’ means 
| “the skin of a pig.” 
Lé-r6, 

.| “ Bid” is “a house,” 

“Béraij, “a village.” 
[-dul-da. 


Chdpa-)’t-ddi-da, 

Chdépa “ firewood.” 

«| Ydé-da is “ Fish.” 

Hing-da means “9g 
thing.” 

Not understood. Pos- 
sibly *?Ar.jdi-ké,” 
“to cook.”* 








N.B. Flesh .. 


Hi 2 <r 
Régo-da, “a sow.” 
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Bngiish, sf Andamanese. Remarks. 
aa wae deh east eS | aaa eee er ee cana eat - Ss 
D. | Fly—o . | Boomla “ Biimila-da, 
NiBI ss Boomee | ” 
D. | Foot—tbe +|Pug 2. .| Pag-da. 
N.B,, Fowl (domestic) -| Deer . Déa-da, meaning 
“mine,”? 
| y 
G. 
D. Girdle (the rope} Boodh Z .| Béd-da, 
work of the Anda- ae 
| manese). 

N.Bi Give—to ~ . | De-walay, or welay.| Possibly“ Dé-twdélij- 
! ilio-dewalay.— ké,"- “I want to 
Friend, give me. | drink.’ Maia means 
| - ‘6 Sir.”’ 

N.B! Give water . | Pano-de-walay - ./| Possibly Pano (Urdu) 
i. - for “water.” Do 
i wélig-k6 ” as above. 

D. | Go .| Rognga-rooloo .| Dé ag’ dr-daio, “Tam 
\ Z following you.” . 
D. | Gun—a Pugray, also Phoo- | 
gree . : .| Pdgari-ké, “to ex- 
plode,’’ so, “ to fire ” 
i off a gun. 
! 
& 
1 ee t H. 
D. | Hair—the—of the ! 2 
| head -idyre. Pe .| Probably “ Jér-ké,” 
a . to shave the hair” 
: fo | is meanié, 
D.! Hand Huth. -| Obviously Urdu. 
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English, i Andamanesc. Remarks. 
ee eee a pecans 
DB. | Bead—my head. | | 
| aches F i Boongee : 1 Eongi-da” means 
i fever. 
D. | | etoney Awagee : | Ajarda. 
n, Hot--it is Ugoo. Mawa -| Uya-da. 
D. | Hungry-—is, or am | Joodo-ya-buda +; Probably meant for 
i j Tédo-len ydbada, 
“ stomach-in-noth. 
| ing.” 
D. |Hurt—he, she, or Ne ; 
! is, or hit |Kop . - >| Kdp-ké—to cut. 
D. | House . | Boorj «| Bardij-da, a village. 
\ 
i J. 
D, | Jack fruit Keetha -: Kdieta-da. 
: | 
d 
i XK. 
D, | Kitled--I killed cr | 
strek 1TH . | Téaj-ké, “ to shoot.’ 
D. | Knife, (or sword) . | Koonoo ‘ | Kaano-da. 
! 
L { 
“Ds | Die-down | Ma-mee | didmi-ké, “to sleep,” 
r | M. 
D. | Man Chow-eeka | Not understood. 
D. Many—How many | Yay-chee-buda Hichibowda, “ What 3" 
| attacked, or were may be meant. 
| killed, i 








en seo os See = aR 
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ae Se Ri aa SSS SS se 
. English. Ardamanese Remarks. 
pees eee Seite Sos ARR SA 8 Wie Reena 
D. Many—80 many ! | 
attacked, ete. . | Kay-chee-kanay-dul| Kéchikan-da, “ay 
: } many,” 
Chuka-la-res-o0 | Chilékosi¢vo,the “moon 
N.B. Moon or Sun } Chura-ka-leroo in the first quarter,” 
N.B.) Music . Dentregnah . ,| Not understood. 
{ 
i] 
1 
= : N. 
_ NB! Needle—Arrowhead 
, orafty bitof tron | Tolbot or tolbut’ | Tadlbdt-da, 
D, | Nose. : .| Lanta . . . | Lanta-da, means 
mR ‘i | =n | “hooked* and is 
| | applied abusively to 
& man’s nose. 
D. | Not—it is not, or is} Ya-wara (or Yo- 
wanting «| Wura)..° , | Ydba-da. 
D..| Necklace | Purayta =. .| Pdrita-da, a necklace 
: | . composed of pieces.of 
i a human rib, from 
Périia-da, “a rib.” 
D. | Natural calls, to 
-answor . ~—, | Archay-ta , Ché-ké. *A-chdqi6. 
; (He has—). 
H. | Not—it is not good,.| Niching-bada Possibly Itehibe«da. 
or, Tdo not like: © “What?” 
- #6, or want it. : 
| | 
oh 0. 
D. | Ocean . . Tara. 3 .| © Péra-da,” “the sand 


on the shore.” 
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nt 
English | Andamanese. | Remarks. 
i 
feicdetn Res 
{ . i P. i 
i t 
D. i Pain--I have a! Jooz-lajam Tédo-V4-chaim, ** Sto- 
pain in the stom. | mach ache,” 
ach. : 
A 7 1 
—D. | Pain—in the head ; Boongee . | Bongi-da, * Fever,” 
D. | Paddle-—io . | Tapa «| Pépa-ké, 
Dp. | Path—a .| Teeka . . Tinga-da, “a path,’ 
\ “ Téka-da’? raeans 
| | * crooked.” aa 
D. | Pigs | sews i Reg. - Reg-da, "a boar.” 
dD, ! Pit, ar hollow con- ; 
| taining water. | Rat-kala - Possibly ‘“ Batka-da, 
t ; “the osprey,’ also 
i “a crow.” : 
4 : 
N.B,| Plantains . . | Changrah, or Kang- 
| ray, or Kangerab | Bngéra-da. 
| R. 
p. iRain-—-to . Oo-ma Yim-da, means 
{ pain.” : 
‘D. | Red earth . | Kooput Képut-da, means “A 
wat i bamboo bucket.” 
ie : q A 
p, | Road or path | Teeka . Tinga-da, 
D. Run—to . | Kachuk Kiieh tk, * Come 
re: i ee here.’ (Imp.) 
i ° t <= on . 
1D. i Bun together—to ,| Muchay kachuk . Koicho kdich-th, is 
: . 4 perhaps, meant,. but 
fe is had grammar. 
< “ Raich, moicho tk,” 
| | is what would be 
i i i said. 
HH, , Run (Ir p.) .| Kah | Kaj! “ran quickly.” 
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2 agente : pe scene nae ne ee pn HE 
English. Audamanese. Remarks, 
pee Bias ere so Ns _ 
| 
| | 
S. 
D.  Serew-pine. Pen- | Mang «| Mang-da. 
| danus Oderatis- | 
1 Séaus. . 
D. | Sea or Ocean Tara. . i“ Tdrada” is “ the 
| as sand on the shore.’’ 
D. | See—to | Tut-badec TPeg-bddig -ké.. 
oan aan : 
. D. | Shampoo—to Pa-hee-ka Not understood, 
N.B, Shell--a Ortambeo . | Not understood. 
D, | Ship--a ; Challood, also chay-| 
lay ran. ‘ . | Chéléwa-da. 
Dd. | Sit-to. Come, sit; 
down : .; Aha-doo-ee . .| Aka-ddi. (Tinp.) 
H. | Snake—a - Wanga . ° 41 dnga-da,” a species 
: of fresh-water snake. 
D, | Stand—up . . | Kapee : . | Sd pi. (Imp.) 
D, | Stores—I will trow | 
stones Py-dul-ee . & Padli-ké, “to throw 
stones.” 
N.B, String—rope of any 
sort | Thyda . | Possibly © Vait-da,” 
; \ { tho long shoots of 
| | the plant from which 
i | the bow-strings are 
; made. Hence “a 
| bow-string.” 
| Swim—to “| Peet | Lu-kéE, 
i “| 
‘D. | Step—footstep, or | : | 
footmark . -|Pag. . : .| Pag-da 
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; 
“ 3 a i 
English. Andamanese, | Rowarks, 
i 
I 





a oe 
NB. Take (off). .| Negiah, neegyah . 


D. | Tatitoo—to tattoo | 
| the forehead -|Jeyte. o| Yeti-ké. 
} 


! 

1. 

i i 
t 


a 
«NS “ pive”. may 


| 
| 
| be meant. 





N.B, Tongs. . — .} Chy-ky . | Kéi-da. 
! i, Ww. 
D. | Water : om Aneea % “| Ina-do. 
N.BI oss : .|Pano .  « .jAn Urdu word, ° 
Pani.” 
D. | Fresh water .| Bang . . .| “Bang” moans “9. 


{ : : + hole.” Tna-Vig-bing- 
| ; da,” fresh-water 
| i ; hole.” 
D. | I will make water .|Oloo . =. «| Olu-ké. 


N.B! Whiskers. . | Looka + -«| Possibly “ Dnita-da,” 
: . i * Not tattooed,” | 

‘hairless,’ may be 

; meant. 

D. | Wood . 5 . | Chapa ‘ « | Chépa-da. 


N.Bi ow | . . | Chopa 4 * 


y. 
N.B. Yam :. ‘ .| Chatah, chatay «| Chdté-da. 


NB; Yes. . 4 On! (Ecno and Inoj O-oh, also Uba-da, etc. 

‘ : are “Yes” and! 
**"No” according 
to one nnthority | 
but which is not} 
a stated.) 








' 
{ 
i 








“Note: The letter Ai 8 always lovg asin Ah; the spelling of the contributore has ben. atriotiy 
adbered to, 

The words marked H were pens Lieutenant floiiard, EN. ; ftoed marked D by Dudhodth 
Tewari; and those marked N. B. by the men of the Naval Brigade, 
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CHAPTER X. 

Marder of Pratt hy tho Andamanese—Qolonel Tytler proposes severe measures—Lotter 
fronz the Goyertment of India—Tho murderers of Pratt are arrested—Wallace’s 
statement—The Andamancss become mora friendly, and are allowed to see the 
captives—Truth about the murdoy of Pratt disclosed---Colonel Tytler's letiers—- 
Disploasnre of the Government of India—Release of the captives —Conviets aasisted 
inescaping by Matays~The country between Port Blair and Pork Moant explored 
Mr. Corbyn in charge of the Andamaneso—Colonel Tytler leaves tho Settloment, 
and ig snecoeded hy Major Ford—Colondl Tytler’s letter to the Government— 
Colonel Tyler's letter to Mr, Corbyn—-Narvative of My. Corbya—Rupses 100 por 
mensem allowed by the Goyerument for the Andaman Homes, 





Derive tho remainder of 1862 we hear nothing of the Andaman- 


"ese, and as they seem to bave ceased attacking the Settlement and 


murdering any convicts they met with, Colonel Tytler supposed that 
friendly intercourse with them had been established. He used to 
send small parties of the Naval Brigadesmen to their encampments, 
between whom, and the Andamanese, some sort of friendly intimacy 
seems to have sprung up. : 

From the Andamanese themselves I learn that such was the case, 
as, after the return of the two men from Moulmein, their account of 
us, and of our ways, influenced their tribesmen so much that they 
were ready to accept in a similar spirit any friendly overtures which 
might be made to them. 

It should of course be horne in mind that the story of the Moul- 
mein captives only influenced, (and that slowly), one Sept of the Aka- 
Béa-da tribe, and a considerable time would have to elapse before the 
Andamanese of the whole tribe wore convinced of our friendly dise 
position. 5 

Unfortunately, just as the friendly relations were beginning, the 
disgraceful couduct of a Naval Brigadesman, named Pratt, brought 
on a quatrel resultiug in a farther enmity on both. sides, which "pro. 
longed the period of hostility. 
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‘On the 28th January; 1863, Petty Officer Smith of the Naval Bri- 
gade reported to Colonel Tytler that he, with a boat. full.of Naval 
Brigadesmen, aniong. whom were four men. named Pratt, John 

;Hamilten, D. W. Brown, and John Watson, had gone by Colonel 
Tytler’s order to establish fricndly relations with the aborigines, to 
the Andamanese camp at North Point on the afternoon of that day 
and had landed there. The.party were received by about 80 Anda- 
raanese of both sexes, who crowded roundsthem and appeared to be 
quite friendly. Suddenly the Andamanese seized Pratt, held hin 
down, and shot bim to death with their arrows, on seeing. which the 
other Europeans fired indiscrintinately into the mass of savages, and 
then got into their boat and returned to the Settlement. 

Colonel Tytler appears to have accepted this report as correct 
without any further enquiry, beyond recording the statements of 
the other three men mentioned above, and wrote to the Government 
of India recommonding that great severity should now be ‘shown to- 

_wards the Andamanese in return for their cold-blooded act of treach: 
exy, advising that the convicts should be armed with muskets to 
protect themerlves, and suggesting that a general hunt after the 
aborigines should be made with a view to catching and. transporting 
them to some other isiand. ; ; et, 

- Asif to strengthen Colonel Tytler’s. argument, “bat really asa 
result of the treatment they had received at North Point, some of the 
Andamanese attacked Haddo Station on the 5th February, wounded 
a convict sepoy, and carried off several cooking pots from one of the 
houses. On the same day also a convict while working at Aberdeen 
was suddenly seized by several Andamanese, two of whom held his 
bands while a third cut ‘im on the neck, shoulders, ‘back, arms, and 

_tlighs with a knife. The Andamanese then- made their escape. 
Colonel Tytler; when ‘reporting this occurrence to the Government, 
remarks that, if this goes on, Abetdeen and Haddo will have to be 
abandoned, asthe convicts will noé remain there. He pointed out 
also that he had only £0 armed convict police, scattered about ; 
eleven being at Aberdeen, fifteen at Haddo, twelve at Viper, and 
twelve at Chathani ; and added that they were not of much use, 
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and that two companies of sepoys were ‘required. He characterised 
the Andamanese as “4 ‘race of treacherous cold-bloojed murderers, 
assuming the garb of friendship for the purpose of carrying out 
their diabolical plans.” 

~¢As will be seen presently, the Andamanese might at that time 
have applied the above epithets with more justice to Colonel Tytler’s 
Naval Guard.—H. FV. P.) . 

He made every endeavour to catch the murderers of Pratt, who 
are described as being ‘ Jumbo” and“ Snowball’. (Their 
Andamanese names were Jumbo-Tura, SnowbaH-Lokala.} From the 
fact of their being identified by the Naval Brigade, ond being known 
to them by these names, it would appear that at this time there was 
some considerable intimacy between these men and the Andamanese. 


Tae Government of Indis ia commenting on the above; after ~ 


summing up the factsin Colonel Tytler’s report, static, in Home De- 
partment letter No. 1653 of the 14th March, 1863 :— 

«2. The Hon’ble the President in Council has received the intelli. 
gence you communicate with much regret, 

“3. You were no doubt actuated by the best of motivesia your 
earlier policy towards the aborigines, and your praiseworthy efforts 
to open a friendly intercourse with them appear open to no other 
objection than that your men wentout in too small pirties, so that oa 
the first occasion of difficulty they had not the means of gical with 
propriety. 

« If, when the unfortunate seaman was shot, two or three of the 
natives had been iastantly seized as hostages, instead of an indis. 
criminate fire being begun upon a party of savages among whom 
‘women were present, the interests of humanity and. civilisation 
would have heen better consulted. The Hon'ble the President in 
Council is, however, prepared to make allowance for the action of 
men, placed in sudden difficulty without anyone of superior aes 
gence to control them. 

«4, Tt seems clear that you expected too much from your first 
‘apparent success in establishing friendly relations with the Andaman- 


ese and you are consequently, His Honor in Council believes, unduly 
Ba 


4 


= 
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dieaspaltted by the airortandta occurrences which sueceeded. The 
same series of events has presented itself over and over again with 
the Australian aborigines, the friendly intercourse, excessive con- 
fidence on the part of the Enropean, then unexplained treachery 
from the natives, It is sot to be supposed that the kindly dis- 
position firet. shown: was assumad or affected, but with races of such 
low organisation there is never any security against sudden outbreaks 
of rage or cupidity in individuals. The over-confidence first felt by 
the Englishmen, though natural, was a mistake, but the severity you 
recommend would be a stiil greater mistake. Tho Hon’ble the 
President in Council desires you to disraiss all idea of a general hunt 
after the aborigines, in ylew to transporting them to a separate 
island. : 

“6. Nor con His Honor in Council allow you to arm any more 
convicts ; thése men, as 6 class, are quite - capable . of exaggerating 
the fear inspired in them by the natives, expressly in order to hare 


_arms entrusted to them. 


«6, A request will this day be addeassed, through the Military 
Department, to the Government of Madras, for two Companies, one 
of Sappevs and one of Native Infantry, to be at once despatched to 
Port Blair, You will proceed, on receipt. of this letter, to take 
immediate steps for providing them with accommodation, and with 
the assistauce thus afforded. you, the President in Council expects 
that you will be able to afford efficient protection to your posts and 
working parties, and to expedite the work of clearing away ‘the 
jungle about your Settlement. Within the range of these moastires 
you are desired to confine yourself, and it is anticipated that they. 
will not'only suffice to free you froui annoyance, but that the 
savages, finding themselves. unmolested by aggressive. reprisals, on 


‘the:one hand, and at the same time debarred~from thuse European 


articles of food and conveniente, the plaasures of which they 
Have tested, may endeavour to regain our favour by improved con 
duet.” ; 2 
In February, 1863, Colonel Tytler, who had been watching for 
the two Andamanese who murdered Pratt, managed to arrest them 
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in the following manner. The Chinese birds’ nest contractor, who 
was trying to get out to the Archipelago, was obliged. by adverse 
winds, and calms to unchor at North Point, 2t ihe very place where 
the Naval Brigade launch used to lay when the men were trying to 
make friends with the Andamanese there. The Andamanese swam 
off to the boat, pretending to be friendly, and dancing, in a treacher- 
ous manner, at the same time stealing all that they could get hold of. 
Notice of this was given. to Colonel Tytler, and be sont-a ennoe 
witk one of his office writers, named Paul, disguised as a. Burmese, 
to secure “ Snowball’ and ‘ Jumbo,” and at the same time-to give 
the other Andamanese presents of plantains and coconuts, to keap. 
them quiet and friendly. : a ; 

‘Paul went over, and the same evening two Andamaneso swam 
off to the beats. One, called “ King John,” looked suspiciously at 
the new comers, as well as at the presents, and saying something to 
the other went back to the shore and did not return, After waiting 
a day or two the boats returned to Ross for a few days. The Chinese 
then sailed out to sea for some miles and returned and anchored again 
off North Point. About 30 of ihe Andamanese, both men and 
women, then swam off to the vessel, Snowball and Jumbo being 
among them... Food and presents were given them and. the anchor 
weighed, on seeing which the women and most of the men jumped 
overboard, and swam on shore, but the boat sailed into Ross with 
Jumbo, Snowball, and nine othér men. The Naval Brigade men, who 
had aceompanied Smith over to North Point, then went through the 
murder in pantomime, in order to show the Andamanese. the reason 
for their capture; presents were given to the nine Andamanese, and 
._ they were.taken back to North Point and landed there. Snowball 
" and Jumbe were detained as prisoners.- 

Colonel Tytler-stated that he intended io forward these two 
Andamanese to Caleutta by the earliest opportunity, for detention 
there, us be wished to banish them entirely from their own country, 

The Government of India approved of his proceedings and issued 
orders to the Government of Bengal for the reception and treatment 


of the Andamanese. They were to be kept in the Alipur Jail, and 
3a3 


¥ 
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mises care was to be taken that their bealth. was not to be in any 
way injured. Their language was to be examined by some trained 
Hoguist, and they were not to be treated with any severity. 

On the:6th April, 1863, the Andamaunese not having then atrived 
in Calcutta, the Government of India modified their order, and 
directed that they. were to-be sent to Moulmein® for confinement in 
the jail there, as. the climate of Barmah would be less likely to 
prove injurious to them than that-of Calcutta, ; 

In March, 1863, some feeble attempts were made to establish 
friendly relations with the Andamancse to the North of the harbour, 
but without success, the savages keeping in the jungle and being 
afraid to show themselves or take the presents offered. 

At this time a Naval Brigadesman, named George Wallace, made, 


: a. statement to Colonel’ Tytler that, about ten years before, a man 


“the common, Snowball, who acted with: 


named Knott bad been living on the Andaman Islands witli the 


|. aborigines, and was well acquainted with their language and customs, 
No action seems to have been taken on the report, which was probably. 


incorrect. 

On the 31st March, 1863, Colonel Tytler observed . two - canoes 
full of Andamanese, hovering about North Point in a curious manner, 
asif wishing for friendship. He sent Naval Hamitton 
with a well armed boat’s crew, and orders’ to give. the Andamanese 
presents and be very cautious and frlendly. Hamilton brought back 
two mon who had boarded the boat of their own accord, and they 
were taken. to: see Snowball and Jumbo in their fetters. - After speak- 
ing a few-words at.a distance they bad the usual, ony. 
which Colonel. Tytler seems to have noticed for. the. first-time, and 
not understanding it, thought to be something: vary. ranch out. of 








probably.a Chief, The new comers were given aquantity of coconuts 
and plantains, and were landed on North Paittt the following morm- 
ing. They begged hard that the fetters- might be removed from 
Snowball and Jumbo, and that.they. qnight be released, but this wag 
not, permitted, 
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Hamilton’s statement regarding his interview with the Anda- 
maanese is ~~ ‘ 

“The Andamanese hailed us from the shore. Two or three 
ewam off and wanted us to goon shore with them. We would not, 
and anchoréd the boat. I told them to brisg bows and arrows, and 
we would give them presents. I asked for women. They said 
they were in camp. and asked us te go there, They call a woman 
* Beera”. (This was of course the name of some ies oad Anda- 

~maaneae. woman. —H. V. P.) 

© We would not go to their camp, and they then said that two or 
three would go to Ross, and the rest would bring women and people 
to mech uson our return. The conversation was by signs. I said 
that the two men I took away would not return that night, and they 
seemed pleased. They shouted for Raggo (food), (Régo “ pig”’), and 
wanted to sce Snowball, Ithink one of the men we brought over 
ie Snowball’s brother. There were about thirty Andamanese. The 
rest were away bunting. They had two large canoes. It is the 
same party we used to see at North Point, and lately to the south- 
ward, before.” 

The action of Colonel Tytler in allowing these two men to see 
the prisoners was very judicious, for the other Andamanese thus 
learnt that they were only in captivity, and. had not been killed, 
anda great impression seems to have been made upon the tribe 
generally. 

Hamilton’s statement shows only too clearly how little the 
Naval Brigade could be relied upon as peacemakers with the 
Andamanese. He first calls for bows and arrows, which according 
to Andamanese etiquette should. ‘never. have been asked for, and to 

produce which before strangers was a sign of hostility, and he then 
ne for women. 

This latter request, coupled with the snbséquent disclosures 
regarding the murder of Pratt, throws a great deal. of light on the 
interviews between the Naval Brigadesmen and the Andamanese, and 
gives a good reason for the latter’s continued hoetility to us, and their 
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On the 27th April, 1868, Colonel Tytler,-in a letter to the 
Government of India, suggested that the two Andamanese prisoners 
who were then still in Port Blair, should be kept in Caleutta in 
preference to being sent. te Moulmeia, and then went on to state, 
with reference to hia former reports relative to the murder. of 
Pratt -— are ae 
“I thought it. advisable in Consequence of reports that have 
lately reached mie, to-take further statements which contain. inform- 
ation which I was formerly in ignorance of. The four statements 
now submitted were taken from the three men who were present 
when Pratt was shot at North Point, and from the gunner of the 
Brigade (for I was anxious to know the general opinion of the men 
in barracks, Yelative to the cause of ‘this unaccountable and ape 
parently cold-blooded murder), and although the statements iu them~ 
selves are conflicting and contradictory, and materially differ from 
those taken before, and submitted to you,-they show beyond all 
doubt that “Jumbo” shot Pratt, and that the Chief. * Snowball 
was present ; but.at the same time a cause for the act is now given 
(that Pratt tried to rape an Andamanese woman in the encampment 
soon after be landed—I V2 P.) which certainiy none of: the 
other statements alluded to; and-which materially alters the features 
of the tragedy, and-places the. condust of the Savages in & different 
light to that formerly shown.- 1 wéuld, therefore, recommend that 
‘after they have been a sufficient time in Calcutta, and imparted any 
information ‘we might-acquire from them (their treatment being a 
series of kindness), that they be returned with a supply of suitable 
presents, to their native land, and liberated. 
“a Tn conelusion, £ beg to state that I will send them to Calcutta 





- by the first direct steamer from this port.’” 2 
Colonel Tytler again addressed the Government of India on the. 
6th May, as follows :-— : ca, 

He begs that, sould the proposals in his former letter be-not ace. 
ceded io, the Andamanese prisoners be allowed to remain in Port 
Blair in preference to being sent to Moulmein. «« There is no doubé 

‘that their retention here has been productive of good results, for the 
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aborigines, ever since we have had these two men in custody, have be- 
haved themselves in a most. unusually inoffensive manner, particularly 
since the two aborigines catae over here and saw them. ; 

“Roth Snowball. and Jumbo keep in good. health and spirits. 1 
have had them taught basket-making, which they now make remark- 

‘ably well, and the baskets when finished I take from them by ex- 
changing a coconut for a basket. In this dealing they show an 
amount of natural bonesty : for example, on one oceasion, I took four 
coconuts intending to-give them for haskets, but seeing none near the 
prisoners as usual, and rather than disappoint them, I gave them thé 
coconuts, when to my surprise Jumbo got up, and went to another 
place where he was evidently keeping his baskets, and gave me five; 
T at once returned one and kept four, and this seemed to please. them 
much. { think, if Government would permit me to send these two 
men to Calcutta, not merely as prisoners, but to see the: comfort: of a 
large city, our power, and. civilised world, and then return them to. 
their own country, the effect would be great and certainly prove be. 
neficial to our position here.” ; 

After a consideration of the above, the following answer from the 
Government of India to Colonet Tytler will not appear surprising. 

In letter No. 4013, from the Home Department, dated 19th J une, 
1863, tha Government of Tudia, after summing up the information 
giveo in Colonel Tytler’s reports on the Pratt murder.case, go on to 
say i— : 

7 The President in Oouncil has observed with much regret the very 
unfavourable light which the. information now submitted throws 
upon the conduct of the boat's orew sent out on thé 7th January to 
establish a friendly intercourse with the aborigines. Nor can Hig 
Honor in Council consider it by any means creditable to your admin- 
istration of. the Settloment, that, owing to the imperfect manner in 
which, on the occurrence of the murder, the attondant circumstances 
were investigated by you, the Government of India js only now be- 
ginning to obtain materials for a correct appreciation of the origin of 
the catastrophe. Your former communications of February last 
were 80 framed as to convey $c Government the impression that no 


} 
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explanation of the ites sont be given citer ee the faithlesmess 


“and impulsiveness of savage nature, and that, in your opinion, sum-= 


mary and exemplary vengeance ought to be taken. 

“3. Your misapprehension of the case has led to the imprisonment 
for a considerable time of a man (Snowball), who, as it now appears,’ 
had committed no crime, but on the contrary had skown a consist- 
ently friendly disposition towards the Settlement. The President in 
Council directs that he be at once dismissed with some small pre- 
sents, the reason for this change being explained to him as well as he 


‘can be made to understand it, 


“4. The other should undergo a further detention at Port Blair 
of seven months from the date of this letter, in order that he may be. 
impressed with a. sense of his deed being no triviil matter, and that 
the islanders generally may be brought to associate.a clear notion of 
consequent punishment with theinfliction of any injury fo any per- 
son belonging to the Settlement. During his detention this man 
should be taaght as many useful things as possible ; and, if his health 


‘fail, you are authorised to abridge the term of his imprisonment. 


5, The President ia Council is unable to agree with you in your 
view of the advantages derivable from.the despatch of savages like 
those on the Andaman Islands, for a temporary residenca in a great 
city, far from their home across thesea. Such a measure, His Honor 
in Council believes, would be full of suffering to those on whom the 
experiment might be tried ; and in the present instance it clearly 
could not be justified as 4 puvishment.” 

Qn Colonel Tytler-making some further references te the Govera- 
ment in justification of his conduct he again drew” tipon himself 
their severe - displeasure, in letter No. 4547 ‘of Hie-aih . August, 1863+ 
in which the following remark, which most accurately desoribes the 


- linbits of the Andatianese, occurs :— 


* Yo at.oncs readily adopted the account which Petty Officer 
Smith palmed off upon you, though there were statements in that ae 
tount ‘which ought of themselves to have excited suspicion, showing 
as they did aloiost certainly that the attack upon Pratt was the result, 
of some sudden anger, and that it was entirely unexpected by tha 
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aborigines on the shore, some thirty of whom were close to Smith at 
the time, and never attempted to touch him.” 

The only possible good. that the whole affair can have had was, 
that it overawed the Andamanese, showing them that we were the 
masters, and=they the subject race, and that, whatever we might do 
to them, any unfriendly action on their part would lead to speedy and 
severe punishment. In this manner, and by our contact with them 
throughout the affair, they possibly obtained a knowledge of us which 
smoothed the way for friendly relations afterwards, 

As the remainder of Colonel Tytlor’s action in this case is related 
in the Narrative of the Revd. Henry Corbyn, and in Colonel 
Tytler's letter forwarding that Narrative (given in full later on), I 
will only quote here the circumstances connected with the Andaman. 
ese which are.not published in thog’e papers. It is sufficient to say 
that Snowball was sent back to his tribe, with presents, on the 5th 
July, 1863, immediately on the roccipt of the order of the Govern- 
ment of. India, aud that Jumbo, on Mr. Corbyn’s representation-that 
he had beon without fetters fora long time, and.-had behaved -very 
well, not attempting to escape, though urged to do so by the other An. 
damanese, was also returned to his home on the 12th October, 1963. 
This action, though not exactly in accordance with tho orders of the | 

‘Government of India, was.noted by them without comment, 

On the morning of the 17th May, 1863, two Cattoos manned by 
armed Malays arrived at the moutb of the Tavoy river, having -con- 
cealed on board of them thirteen escaped convicis from the Anda- 
mans, This information having :been communicated to the police 
there, an armed party in two boats: went on board the vessels, the crew 
of which were inclined to offer resistance ati! they saw that the party 
of police was too strong for them, when they surrendered. It 
had been the intention of the masiers of the Cattoos. to make the voast 
vouch further to the sotithward, and to have landed the convicts there 
and, help them acvoss into Siamese territory, but the bad weather 
drove them up to Tavoy Point, on nearing the shore of. which four 
Burmese, who formed a portion of the crew, jumped overboard, swam 
ushore, and gave the information. 


2 
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These two  Cailae belonged to the Chinaman Tset Tsoung {an in- 
hhabitant of Mergui), who had purchased the privilege of collecting 
Edible birds’ nests and Trepang at the Andamans, from the Superin- 
tendent of Port Blair, and who, though on former occasions he had 
complained against other vessels, seams to have been little better than 
a pirate himself. 

The convicts, (ten natives of India, and three Malays), had escaped 
from Chatham Island on the 26th April, 1863, and were picked up at 
the mouth of some creek (probably off Kyd Island) in an English 
boat they had stolen, The three Malays persuaded the master of ono ; 
of the Cattoos, named Tseil Soorin, tc take them away, and after re- 
maining three days off the ereek the boat with the convicts was taken 
in tow. 

Bad weather coming on after they had put to sea, the convicts 
were taken on board the Cattoos and the boat was scuttled. The 
Malay crews of the Cattoos denied all this, which was obtained part- 
ly frum the four Burmese above-mentioned, and partly from the ad- 
missions of the convicts themeelves, and pretended that they had picked 
up the convicts at sea, and had tried to take them back to the 
Andamans, but were prevented from doing so by tho unfavourable 
weather. The convicts admitted thai the Maiays were paid three 
hundred rupees for aiding them to escape, while the Burmese wit» 
nesses further chargod the Malays witha conspiracy to murder all the 
convicts on an island in the Mergui Archipelago, and take possession, 
of their property. , 

The Malays and the convicts were forwarded to the Superintendent 
of Port Blair for trial, and Colonel Tytler sentenced the Master of the 
Cattoo, Tseil Soorin, to ten years’ pens! servitude, be being the ring- 
leader, and the remaindor of the crews to seven years’ penal servitude 
each, 

Another Cattoo put in at Yé about this time with birds' nests from 
the Andamans, and the Commiissicnor of Tenasserim drew attention 
to the~fact that all these Cattoos were very strongly armed, and ex+ 
pressed a suspicion that, when business was slack at the Andamans, 
fney possibly engaged in piracy on the numerous junks passing up 
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and down the coast, many of which were said to have been lost and 


never heard of. 


In consequence of this, he disarmed the Malay Colony at the 
mouth of the Tavoy river, and found that every man there was 
armed with muskets, Krises, or Malay swords (Parangs) ; aud he 
also ordered a strict watch to be kept on all the Malay villages 

* seattered along the coast, : 


A number of Malay and Burmese craft seem to have been 
‘lurking about the Andamans at this time and for some years later, 
and the days of the kidnapping of the Andamaneso for slaves, and 
- their hostile encounters with the crews of vessels had not entirely 
paseed away, 





It was not considered necessary cn this account, however, to 
stop the collection of Edible birds’ nests and Trepang, and iu a 
further contract “ shells” are mentioned, which may mean either 
tortoise-shell, of which a considerable quantity was to be procured at’ 
the Andamans, or pearl oyster shells, which were known to exist 
there. 

On. the 8th February, 1864, Colonel Tytler urged the necessity 
of having a small Settlement of, say, 500 convicts, under the charge 
of Mr. Ifomfray, at Port Mouat. It would prevent escapes to the 
west coast, and would also save Shipwrecked people from being 
murdered by the Andamanese. . He sent Mr. Homfray round to Port 
Mouat, by way of Macpherson’s Straits, in the Steom Launch 
Diana, with orders to leave hor there and come overland to Port 
Blair by compass course. Observations with regard to the feasibility 
of this had been taken from the summit of Mount Harriett, which was 
Cleared, (the hill was called after Mrs, Tytler), and Mr. Prince was 
directed to leave Mitha Khéri (a point. on the mainland opposite 
Viper Island) on the same day that Mr. Homfray left Port Mouat, 
and to make for Port Mouat. 

Mr. Homfray came across in five hours, and said that the 
distance was only two and a half miles between what are now knowu 
as Tytler Ghat, and Homfray Ghat, respectively, 
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(It is carious that Major Haughton, having struck too far to 
the north in bis exploration of the same country, and not finding 
ihis necks of land, questioned the accuracy of Dr, Mouat aud the 
other members of the Andaman Committee in their remarks about 
Port Mouat.) : 

A. track betiveen these two places was cleared twenty fet 
wide, and while superintending the cutting of it Mr. Homfray slept 
one night in a deserted Andamanese village. : 

The Revd. Ienry Corbyn, Chaplain of Port Bisir, accom~_ 
panied Mr. Princo’s party, and while they were in the jungle they 
were suddenly surrounded by about 200 Andananese, all armed with 
powerful bows and iron-headed arrows. They had first formed in » 
semi-cirele, aud were evidently combined with a view to attacking 
onr party, whom they tried to entice into an ambush, Mr. Corbyn 
had the invaluable Andamanese woman, called Topsy, with him, and 
by his presence of mind in knowing what was the right thing to do 
at the moment, and doing it, saved the party from assault. Taking 
Topsy by the hand he advanced towards the Andamanese man whom he 
took to be the chief, and who kept his arrow ready in his how, look- 
ing a picture of savage hatred. -'Fopsy spoke to him vehemently, 
imploring him not to fire; and eventually induced him to give .his 
how and arrow into Mr. Oorbgn’s hands. The others seeing this, and 
hearing what Topsy had to say, laid down, bid, or gave up their 
weapons, aud became friendly. Mr. Corbyn | brought back with 
him to. Ross three of them, including the Chief. 

The plucky conduct of both Mr. Homfray and Mr. Corbyn on 
this occasion is worthy of notice. They knew that they ran every 
chance of- being murdered by the Andamanese, but were not 
jnBuenced by this in their conduct of the expedition, nor did they 
lose their heads or fire a single shot at the savages. 

Mr. Homiray had observed the wreck of a vessel near Port 
‘Mouat, and the marks of hob-nailed’boots, evidently belonging to 
Buropeans, some of which marks being found on the sand below 
high water mark led him to conclude that some of the crew were 
ay etten- Calanel Pwtler desratched a further party under Mr. 
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Corbyn ¢ to look for the castaways from this erie but none of them 
were fo be scen. 

The Andamanese. had probably murdered them all, and were. 
wearing the boots themselves for funyas I. have known them. doin 
more.recent wrecks, 


Ona: the 15th February, 1864; Lieujenaut-Colonel R. CO. Tytler, 
who: was stili officiating. as Superintendent ‘of - Port. Blair: in the 
plage of Major. Haughion, on‘leave, made over charge of that office 
to, Major’-Batnet Ford; and™ proeceded on leave, as his: health had 
failed during his term of office in the Andamans. 

As, during Colonel \Tytler’s’ Supevintendéntship,» Mr. Corbyn 
first-hecime.acquainted with the-Andamanese,the “Andaman Iomes 
were fonnded, and he became the first Officer in charge of them, the 
first of his Narratives, with the accompanying letters, is here inserted. 

Letter. No, 22, dated the 25th Junc, 1863, from: Lieutenant- 
Colonel Tytier, to EO. Bayley, Esq , Secretary to the Government 
of India 

_ “It is with the greatest pleagura-i. have now the honor respect- 
faliy to report, for tia information: of. Government, the apparently 
great success which has:attonded.my most ardent wish and ‘desire; 
zz, 60 establish upon a- safe and permanent base a friendly inter- 
course with the aborigines of these inhospitable islands to’ strangers, 
This I trust-has now to all appearance been. fully -established with at 
Teast. onc; if not two, of. the: tribes. rcsiding-in’the vicinity of our 
Settlement, noi iwithetandidg- the melancholy termination, of our 
late apparently friendly intercourse which, by the impru ddenee of some 
of those engnged in it, ended unfortunately inthe murder of ‘Pratt: of 
the Naval. Brigade; the cntire circumstances of that melancholy tragedy 
have-already been. submitted to-Government, ‘Lhe two prisoners, 
Snowball and Jumbo, have been treated with the utmost kindness by 
the men of the Naval Brigade in charge of whose guard they remained 

a8 prisoners ; zbut notwithstanding the | kindness. they received 
from these gencrous-hearted, menystill I-perceived that -no advance- 
ment of importance had or was likely to evsue from a further sojourn 
in the. Barrack guard, though unquestionably . by their’ lengthened 
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stay there they bad learnt to appreciate and value our kindness, and 
to a certain extent confide in our friendship. This in itself was a 
greai step gained, yet at the sume time I deemed it advisable to 
adopt other more active and advisable measures to push forward in _ 
a political point of view that which was likely io be of lasting 
benefit to the Settlement, and for all. who might by unforeseen 
causes be compelled to visit these unfriendly shores, and attempt the 
hold step, if possible, necessary for civilising these savage people. 
I, therefore, after succeeding in inducing the woman known as 
Madam Cooper, ard a boy, to come over and see Snowball and Jumbo, 
thought it prudent and advisable at once to attempt the aécomplish- 
ment of my sincere desire. I, therefore, caused a house to be built 
in an enclosure surrounded on all sides by a bamboo fence ina well- 
inhabited spot on Ross Island; here I placed a guard of conviat 
watchmen with instructions to guard rigidly the prisoners that were 
now about to be entrusted to their care, but to do so in a way noé 
likely to excite thoir suspicions, or cause their distrust, but more to 
wait upon them and attend to their wants like servants. When 
these my arrangements were completed, I removed Snowbal! and 
Jumbo, along with the woman and boy, to their new habitation, 
which is situated sufficiently near my own house, so asto be 
diately under my own personal supervision. 

“ Since it was impossible that such an arduous undertaking as I 
had ventured on could be satisfactorily carricd out by the exertions 
of one individual, I solicited the. Revd. My. Corbya to render 
ine. the aid’ of his valuable assistance, which he has not only 
most willingly and cheerfally afforded, but from his gentle and 
‘conciliatory disposition lias, I am proud to say, 
sneecss towards the accomplishment of this desirable a: 
object 30 essential for the future welfare “in every 
eolony. 

“Since the arrival of the woman and boy, Mr. Corbyn has been 
the active means of inducing. from time to time, several more of 
the aborigines of one, if not two, distant tribes to visit ‘Ross. Island 
and join their friends... At the time Tam uow Writing this letter; 
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achievedgreat 
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wiz., the a5th of the mouth, we have no less than 28 of the abori- 
gines with us in the enclosure now known as the Andaman Home, 
vtz., 1: men, 6 or 7 women, the rest are children, one of whom is 
bul.a little infant in arms. I have increased the number of huts in 
the enclosure, and in fact have established a little village of appa- 
rently confiding savages in the centre of Ross Isiand. 





“Their hitherto docile conduct and gcod behaviour are the 
astonishment of all who behold sach a truly marvellous change aftet 
our late sad and fatal disaster. In this village (or ratlier as it is 
termed the Andaman Home) they are treated with litle or no tes 
straint beyond that which is necessary for their instruction, Tfere . 
they may he seen sitting down, some working and making baskets,” 
the women sewing clothes, and the two prisoners learning and repeat. 
ing the alphabet of the English Janguage under the guidance of 
instructors whom I have appointed. The aborigines appear cheerful 
and confiding, and exhibit no desire to leavo us—on the contrary, they 
expross great unwillingness to accompany us in our boats for fear of 
being taken away and returned to their wilds. ; 

“T ativibute the whole of this strange and somewhat marvellous 
change to the management and assistance rendered to me by the 
. Revd. Mr.- Corbyn, who at my request is most zealously proso- 
euting and carrying out my views, I sincerely trust those views are 
in accordance with the wishes. of Government, and that they will 
sanction and approve of my conduct, and also permit me to incur the 
slight expense, comparatively speaking, which must necessarily attend 
the achisovement of such a great object as the civilising of tribes of a 
savage, barbarous people like those inhabiting the Andamans. 


“I shail endeavour to do so as.economically-and as reasonably. as 
possible, and hope to do so with a sum not exceeding one hundred or 
one hundred and fifty rupees a month; for unless the savazes are 
treated with every kindness and consideration, as well as satisfied by 
a repletion of food, I find that they become morose and dissatisfied, 
which it is desirable that in the infancy of my. undertaking should 
pe entirely avoided, so as to ensure success and instil in them a liking 
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sind: love. towards ‘us.. We have acquired -a- great many of their 
‘words and: sentences, and they have in ‘the:same..ratio derived 
several English words and expressions, a ful] account “of. “whieh will 
bo found. in Mr, Corbyn’s report; which & have the “honor. to 
attach., e 
The following-letter, No. 99, dated 30th June, 1863, was addressed 
by. Colonel Tytler to Mr,.Corbyn :— 
¢ Lave. the honer:te inform you that..in my opinion. itis. moat 

essential’ that we’ should -establish, as much. as possible, a friendly, 
intercourse with tie aborigines of this island; and.in exprossing tho 
sentiment, I firndy. believe it is also sttictly in accordance with the 
desire and wishes of Government, which now exist,-and,cver did exist 
from the very first commencement of the Sottlement,.'To obtain and 
ssucceed in the attaiument of this desirable object, the greatest cau: 
tion must be used, ‘so that a system of entire pacifiestion, und by no 
menns irritation, should be our course pursued. « The aborigines, from 
our expérience of them, have proved themselves to bea truly :savage, 
“treachierdus, and ungovernable race of..people, devoid of ‘civilisation, 
in every senso of the word. Koowing then the difficulty we. have to 
contend with, Thave deemed, it neecssary-to publish an order, prohi- 
biting ev reryone fron’ going over {o the North Point, or to any other 
places on the mainland, known, to . be frequented, oF: “constantly 
resorted to, by the aborigines, without my special permission; for 
notwithstanding, however kindly or‘ well meant such visits may be, 
yet without the most. perfect caution some slight, unforeseen, and 
unintentional event may completely mar and frustrate ali my plans. 
Ij therefore, placing every strict confidence in your ‘ naturally mild 
and: ‘conciliatory disposition, entrust the management and cate of this 
great attempt to your discretion and judgment, and I- request “son 
‘will. assist me, as much. as lies in yourpewer, ‘Gy carryout this 
important. object, whieh ¥ firmly believe is the wish of -Government, 
the particulars of which I shall do myself the honone of laying-hefore 
then by “this ‘very. mail; and trust my conduct. will meet with their 
approval: ‘Te will  glways afford” mo (great. pleasure. to: render et 
: gistanc® im m¥ power, at the same. time -F -shalkcd 
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for.any suggestions you may deem necessary to propose for carrying 
out this important project, 
The number of aborigines we now have on Ross Island amounts to 
_ nearly 12 men, women, and children, a number I conceive at present 
sufficient for all cur requirements. As far as any friendly intercourse 
being hastily and rapidly gained on a firm and lasting base with such 
savages, T question much in tho present infancy of our plans, for 
whenever these people have an opportunity, thoy will, in their low 
cunning and blinded ignorance, presume on our generosity. and. kind- 
nesa ; we may then reasonably expect this will always be their chief 
aim, and we must ever, therefore, be prepared to meet this line of con- 
duct on their part without exciting suspicions, and also by mildness 
frustrating their plans and gaining our object. I, therefore, wish 
that the.aborigines we have be regularly taught tiie English language 
and that with firmness, decision, and kindness, as we would iustruct 
children undergoing similar tuition ; we do not require them to be 
taught or employed in mat or basket-making, or other work, which, 
though desirable at ali times in themselves, are at presont but of little 
use or value to the Settlement ; but confine our actions to one groat 
and chief object, ciz., being able to acquire the means of mutual 
understanding with them, which can alone be obtained jy the aid of 
language, If is satisfactory to know that.at present they evince no 
‘desire to leave us, nor is. it desirable that they should do so. I there- 
fore require that the course of training pursued be conducted in a way 
that they will learn to appreciate their now comfortable home and 
-mode of living ; and: although it is desirable that those we now 
_ have should not, leave us, or again be alowed to ran wild in their 
woods, it is equally desirable that we should not bring more over who, 
in their fresh and ungovernable state of wildness, would materially 
tend to retard the advancement of those we have. I would, there- 
fore, wish that no more be induced to come over at present, but think 
_it desirable that oceasionally, about once a fortnight, a few might 
with advantage be induced to come over for a very short visit, so 
asto satisfy their tribes on their return of the care we take of their 
people living under our charge, and after feeding and otherwise 
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kindly treating them to return them to their Woods. By this means 
we secure a double advantage. 
*' Jet—-They roust see the superior comforts of civilisation coms 
pared io their miserable savage condition ; and 
Sad.—Though not immediately apparent, we are in reality lnylag 
the foundation stone for civilising a people hitherto living ina per- 
fectly barbarous’ state, replete with treachery, marder, and. every 
other savageness ; besides which it is very desirable, even ing: politi- 
cal point of view, keeping these people in our custody ag “hostages; 
for it undoubtedly secures the better. behaviour of these inhospitable 
people towards our Settlement ; whereas their leaving ws might injure 
. and abolish ali the good that has already been established, and might 
take years again to regain aud recover were we to lose the great 
advantage we now hold and possess..’” 





“(I have quoted these two letters of Colonel Tytler’s' verbatim, and 
in, full, as they show his policy towards the Andamanese, and 
justify Mr. Corbyn in the repressive conduct he was afterwards blam-. 
ed for using to them. Colonel Tytler’s action in keeping women and 
children as permanent prisoners was illegal, and his attempt tc teach 
them English was a mistake. They should have been allowed to pick 
up a colloquial knowledge of Urdu from their convict attendants-- 
He VP.) 

NARRATIVE 

Of the Revd. Henry Corbyn, ¥elative. to the Aborigines of tho 
‘Andaman. Islands, submitted to Lieutenant-Colonel ‘Tytler for. the 
information of Goyernment.. Dated, Ross Island, the 2ud. July, 
1863. 

Having been requested. by Licutenant-Gelonel Tytler, Superin« 
tendeat of the Settlement, to state; for the information of Governos 
ment, the various circurastances.of- chief interest which have. come 
ander my ‘observation in my relations with-the aboriginal inhabitants 
of these islauds, with whom: haye-associated, porhaps more:than. any 
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to recount in detail the information which I have gathered witi 
segard to these people, their character and chabits, describing the 
progress of my. intercourse with them, commencing from the date of 
the two Andamanese prisoners namcd Snowball and Fuambo having 
been. placed by Lieutenant-Colonel Tytler under my instruction. 

These prisoners had for several months been vetained in fetters at 
the Naval Barracks uuder a guard of the Navai Brigade, by whom they 
were treated with much kindness and indulgence, and regarded with 
an interest which they appear to have appreciated in the intimacy 
which sprung up and the friendly attachment which they..show to 
many of the sailors. The two prisoners, however, though indulged in 
every wish compatible with safe custody, were yogarded. more as 
objects of idle curiosity than as rational beings gapabla of cultivation 
and inaprovernemt: People flocked to visit them as. they would visit 
wild heasts in.a menagerie, and on these occasions the wniatored 
savages would laugh, and danee,-wn? perforia various antics to elicit 
mirth and gifts from the spectators. They were neverallowed to 
leave the barracks, and were generally to be scea lying on the stone 
Hoor iu the verandah with nothing but a small strip of cloth round 
the lower part of.the body. Any other clothing given to them they 
xeluctantly adopted, and chiefly made use of to fasten together their 
food and. other trifles comprising the property of which they became 
gradually possessed. 

About three weeks, or nearly 2 month ago, some more of their 
tribe having been seci-on the mainland at North Point, a party of 
gailors was. despatched, who brought back an Andamanese woman, 
the wife of Jumbo, known as Madam Cooper and now called Topsy, 
and a boy, supposed to be a brother of one of the prisoners. Soon 
aiter their arrival, I proposed to-Lieutenant-Colonel Tytler fo instruct 
them all in Euglish, and they were. brought to me daily to thé Super- 
-¢ntendent’s house to learn the English alphabet. a, 4 

- Quy figat interview was of a very droll character. I showed them 

: books cwith. pictures, endeavouring to make thom trace, and identify, 
and-ptenounce, by same in their own language each of the: objects 
ronuestuted.but when we afterwards turned to the alphabet, and they 
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were ieade to understand that it-was to be feaqueetly repeated _ till 
conmitied to memory, they became impatient, and at Jie aie 
to avoid the task by jesting and shouting, and afterwards by other 
expedients, such as pretending that their heads ached, or by diverting 
attention to other trivial matters, 

By coaxing and humouring them I succeeded for some time in fixing 
their attention, teaching one by one, for it was impossible fe keep all Lo 
the task at the same time.” The boy would rush off to one end of the 
yoou and dance and shout defiance. Madam Cooper would fling her- 
self into. AR easy chair, and. once, before] had time to check her, 
threw herself at full length on a bed on which she left the marks of 
her body bedauhed with red mud. Another would ran to the door 
and call for judder (coeoanuts) (/éder—20. FV. P.) and Panoo 
(water) (Urdu—1. 7, 2°.), or as they more generally. caiied it“ tin 
pot water,” or a light for a-eigar’ (the use of which they had learnt 
from the sailors), or elso seize"sommething on the table and set the rest 

.inta sereams of laughter by his rewarks and grimaces, This iusano 
‘frolic would go on from. day to day, almost bafiling: my efforts to 
civilise and instruct them, 1 was obliged at leagth to use coercive 
measures, which however were not without visk, for whenever they 
were slapped, they would slap in return, and use jocular or abusive 
remarks, which provoked roars of laughter from the rest at my 
expense. The savage boy one day brought with him a bodkin, and 
when I enforced bis attention te his: lesson as usual by holding his 
head over the book and making him repeat the letters, he pointed it at 
my eyes with a sign that he would pierce them with it, unless I gave 
up that obnoxious mods of teaching him. Tam glad to say‘ that per- 
severance in my course has been rewarded by the unquestionable 
proof exhibited that the Andamanese, who are most imitative and 
~ possessed of extraordinary memory and quick intellirence, may soon 
acquire sur. language, and if has justified my- opinion that a much 
higher object. might be attaincd in the compulsory confinement of 
tliexe savages than merely impressing them with a sense of our 
liberality, aad the generous treatment they experience, which, as 
savages, and without pure enlighteament, they would perhaps 
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not understand, or might look upon as a reward for their patton. 
ery, and the sport they afforded to the sailors and others who visited 
them. : 

(In about a month Snowball and Jumbo were able to repeat the 
whole alphabet, and to distinguish and point out each letter sepa- 
vately, so that when a bundle of wouden letters were 
they evuld-at once select the letter.asked for.) S 

Soon after the arrival of Topsy, alias Madam Casper end the boy 
Sam? bo, Colonel Tytler conceived a pian for locating the Andamanese 

“prisoners with the now comers, and any others of the tribe who might 
subsequently arrive, in a small house on the island not far from the 
bazaar, where they would be watched by astrong guard of Natives, but 
otherwise enjoy full liberty, and their education continue to be cons 
ducted. Tu the course of time the place expanded, and what was 
intended to be a solitary Louse for one small family has become the 
centre of a cluster of houses, in a compound railed in, which 
are ealled ‘The Andaman Home,” ‘these have heen peacefully 
tenanied by the savage aborigines, in vo way restricted in their 
liberty, whose approach to these shores would not long since have 
caused consternation through the Settlement. Only last week there 
were no iess than 28 Andamanese assembled in the Andamaa Home 
a sight which clicited comments expressive of unaffected astonish neitt 
and gratification from crowds of Europoans and Natives who wit- 

nessed it, Their submissive and orderly conduct, good tempor, and 
the pleasnie they evinced, were pledges of good understanding which, 
if discreetly maintained and not interrupted by acts of violence on our 
pari, will, T am convinced, ripen into.an intimacy and warm attache 
meut, and be productive of incalculable blessings both to us and to 


ibis benighted outcast race, with whom our lot has brought us into 
contact. 


eshown te them 


(Considering the coercion exercised to keep the Andamanese in the 
“Home,” the fact that their only reason for coming there was to see 
the two prisoners Snowball and Jumbo; and the circumstances aitend- 
ing the murder of Prati and the consequent imprisonment of these 
two men, the above reads somewhat queerly.— 2, F. P.) 
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But I have yet to.relate how this good understanding has been 
effected. Colonel Tytler having one syening observed one of the 
Andamanese fishing up to his waist in water on North Point, deter- 
mined to send his boat with men of the Naval Brigade to invite some 
ofthe. I volunteered with the Superintendent's Tutor, Mr. Redpath, 
to accompany the party ; my chief object being to restrain the sailor, 
from any deprecable act, such as an a former ceeasion led to unfore- 
seen calamity, Having rowed to the point to which through the 
telescope I had seen the smoke issuing from their camp, at about 
800 yards from the land, we rested on our oars and shouted to’ 
the natives, showing plantains and other. fruits by which they are 
usually attracted, One by one they came out steaithily. From the 
sound of voices thére must have been numbers concealed in the bushes. 
At first two came towards the boat with bows and arrows. At 
the sight of these I was at first apprehensive of danger to our party, 
but the sailors assured me that they invariably brought weapons as 
presents to them inreturn for coconuts and plantains. We, therefore, 
continuod to hail them,and soon five of them swam out and were taken 
-dnto the boat, when they immediately gave up their bows, and one of 
them, knowing our habits, brought a large blazing log ta light cigars. 
. (The Audamanese were no doubt well acquainted with the Naval 
Brigadesmen, who used to go.over to North Point and sit in their 
camps. ire was first brought for their pipes, and then women were 
asked for. The weapous of the Andamanese were also taken away, 
and some trifles given in exchange. —#%. V. P.) 
No sooner were they in the boat than they at once took -possession 
of all the fruit, bread, and:biscuits, which they concluded were for 
‘them, aud devoured them with the keenest appetite. One of them 
cheating the. sailors call for more bows and arrows jumped cut of the 
boat and swam again to the shore, buf as it was late in the evening we 
returned. Some otbers.of :the ‘party came.out-on the beach, but it 
seemed:doubtful from the delay. whetker.or noi they intended to 
come-with us. The four Andamanese whom we brought-over were a- 
woman known a8 Queen Victoria, and xe-named by me-Bess, and three 
men who are welt known 28 Toe. Jeeko. and Jinco. Trowes t¢honcht 
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advisable to employ tins new aay as well as-the former comers, and 
accordingly Snowball and Jumbo, besides their instruction in. the 
alphahet, were set to work at basket and morah making, at which 
Jingo, a very quiet and tractable man, Lut who- at first seemed the 
most unruly, assisted them ; while Jacko and Joe were daily instructed 
by a Burmese to make bamboo matting for flooring, the women 
Topsy and Bess receiving lessons in sewing. They all showed a 
strong. disinclination tb do work of any kind. Joe, whois a very 
dodging and deceptive. man, but. extremely playful, almost always 
taughing and ia high spizits, would try every artifice to escape the mat- 
work, at one time making a show of working hard at it, and as soon as 
he was not observed quietly sliding into a corner, or pretending to be 
raking the fire, or to want something left on the machan, or to be 
under the,necessity of going out for a few moments, ur else simulating 
ilvess, or if all these shifts failed, balf petulant, half amused, with a bel- 
low of disgust returning to bis work, only to try the same tricks again 
and.to jest.at all around him. Jacko showed a mora pugnacious 
spirit, and was inctined.to resist with force till he found such resist- 
ance unavailing. The same opposition was encountered in teaching 
Topsy. and Bess sowing. but they were soon overcome by firmness; 
and though now, for other importani.r st industrial occupa- 
tions have heen abandoned, yetin the time they were thus employed 
‘both the Andamanese women gave proof that they had s real aptitude 
for delicate manual labour, and that they would be capable of doing 
the finest work in sewing nuder.a proper course of training. 1 was 
amused the other day, on returning from the woods where I had-torn 
my trousers-~as soon as Topsy canghi sight of the rent she "pointed it 
out to the other Andamanese woman, and eondoling with me as my 
leg was slightly cut and blecding, neatly put, the slit pieces of the 
cloth together again and said, and-shewed, how, when she returned to 
to Ross Island, she would get a needle and thread and stituh them. I 
mention these trifling points as they serve to bring more vividly 
before the mind’s eye:the movements and actions, the habits, charac. 
ter, and dispositions: of the curious and interesting people of whom I 
am writing. 
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T now adopted the practice of taking with me in-my walks about, 
the island and in boat excursions two or three of the Andamanese 
men, in hopes.that a confiding familiarity and friendship would result 
frou. this constant companionship, andt hat the Andamanese might 
hereafter act. the part of guides and prove of assistanco in visiting 
places on the mainland. 

Having becn one day invited to Chatiam to go with Captain Heath 
and Lieutenant Caer to pick coral on Blair’s Reef, I tock with me Joe 
and Jacko, and on our arrival at Chatham such a crowd of natives 
assembled to see the dreaded savages that we had the greatest difficulty 
in landing and making car way through them to the officer’s quarters. 
The crowd followed us and surrounded Captain Heath's house, when 
to divert them I told Joo and Jacko to dance on the boards to the 
sound of our hand-clapping. They performed the evolujions very 
gracefully and with astonishing agility, their arms extended slantingly 
ahove them and just touching at the fingers, their fect almost sliding 
on the boards, and with a rapidity which could only be surpassed by 
vunning. They kept up these feats longer than usual, and at last Joo 
_, thinking the crowd too exacting, ran down -and © tirpah’a ” (danced) 
right and left amongst them, kicking out vigorously on all sides, and 
both he and Jacko almost bursting with laughter at the sight of the 
_ Trightened natives tumbling over one another, and the vapid clearance 
which was soon effected. I& was now the tura of Joe and Jacko to 
he diverted, so they insisted ou making some of the spectators dance 
while thoy clapped their hands to keep time and Joncourage then. 

The sepoys made them a fire at which they roasted unripe plantaing, 
and lying leisurely on the ground chatted and laughod with the natives; 
. pulling about the sepoys and examining with interest thoiz clothes and 
accoutrements. While we were wading on tho coral reef, Joe and J. acko 
sat for some time on a rock in nvute astonishment, evidently perplexed 
at our taking the trouble to collect what they apparently considered 
commion bits of rock and rubbish. By way of accelerating our colleca 
tion, they brought me beaps of worthless deposits of stones and shells 
which I gratefully rejected. They then began to shout impatiently, and 
to appease them I proceeded with them to the plantain grove, at. 
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the sight of which they were again in ecstasies, “ tirpaking”’ and 
hallooing till their shouts and echoes through the woods drew down the 
“Native Guard, who looked in their alarm tantalizingly disposed to fell 
‘them on the spot had we not interfered to protect them. We bad not 
-& knife to cut the bunches of plantains from the boughs, which were 
too thick for the strongest of us to break them; but Joe showed his 
ready ingenuity and the quick contrivance and inventiveness of hig 
race by taking from the beach a small sharp pointed shell with which 
they brought down bough after bough of plantains, Qn our. return 
to Chatham T remained to dine, and after Joo and Jacko had regaled 
themselves with food and became tired of sporting with the Natives, . 
they came to me constantly, calling “ mio,’ “ mio,” (Maia “ Sir? 
M.V. P.), which, as it is always used in addressing us, 1 suppose 
must mean “ friend ” or ‘ protector,”’ and begged me to take them 
back, not to their own housos but to ‘thelr “ beudla’? (home) on 
Ross island, (Bud-da “house ”—~H. V.P.). It was stormy and 
dark, and being strangers to the place, tiey were naturally alarmed 
at the delay, and came to me twining thomselves round me for pro- 
tection ; in fact I could hardly rid myself of them during the interval 
of my meal; but having succeeded at last-in explaining to them that 
after I had dined I would return with them to Rass,: they laid down 
on a bench and wrapped themselves with my coat and razai, and sleph 
- soundly till T.awoke them about 10 at night, and brought them back 
With me.to this island. 

On my return in the boat they both kept cuddling me and 
giving other demonstrations of affection : indead; they all now do -the 
same whenever I visit them, or bring them in our boats. Tamalmost 
crushed by the weight of their embraces, the most objectionable 
result being that when it is over, my face, hands, and clothes are 
suffused all over with daubs of the. red mud with which they are 
painted, and which is so adhesive that the hardest washing and 

. brushing will sometimes fail to remove them, ee. 
‘My next expedition to the mainland was on Monday the 22nd of 
June in the Superintendent's cutter with the Superintendent's crewy, 


thirteen men‘of the Naval Brigade. 
30 
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Colonel Tytler gave us 3 pig with some fruit and biscuits as. a 
present to the aborigines. 

We iook over with us Joe, Jacko, Jingo, and the hoy Sambo, who 
bad loug. been suffering from fever'and headache, which I treated, 
and afterwards Mr. Carthy, the apothecary, bat both of us ineffec- 
tually. 

We ianded.on North Point, where scveral women and children, 
who have since been over to Koss, came wading out to meet us, 

We tandedone by one very cautiously, the sailors with loaded and 
half-cocked muskets, aad I and my servants with revolvers. 

By this time Joe and the rest having seen me continually coming 
to the Andaman Home, and taking the general management, had 
conceived the idea that I was a chief,-an idea which was probably 
atrengthened by the factof my height and size, and Joe intimating 
something of the kind to the women, they lavished the most gracious 
smiles on te, and came inguisitively surveying me, feeling my 
muscles and examining my hands, fingers, and nails ; one of the women 
quite took possession of me for the rest of tha day, throwing her arms 
round my neck, and frequently jumping on my shoulders to make 
me carry her over difficult passes on the foad.. The women scon fire 
in walking, and we all of us had at-times ta submit to be made beasts 
of burden to accelerate their progress. : 

(fhe Andamanese women can. walk very well and far, and were 
only playing the fool with Mr. Corbyn and his party —M. V. P.)- 

T oarefully examined their coast, and found in the wood, a few 
paces from the shore, one of their huts, which was formed simply 
of two jong cireular canes stuck at each end into the ground and 
covered. with slight palm thatching, open altogether at the front, and 
with only eneugh space inside for their fire, and thred-or four of them, 
closely paeked together, The women and children, or invalids, 
generally take possession of the hut, warming themselves over the 
hot ashes. 

They apparently take nc pains to sweep’ or glean their camp, from 

- which always arises offensive eflluvia of decayed fish and accumulated 
filth, which would become even to.them-niogt unwholesome and in: 
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sufferable, but that shell fish-crawling all over the camp performed 
the kindly ofiice of scavengers. —(Hermit Crabs—H/, 7, PY) . 

About the camp in recesses of trees and thick bushes are deposited 
their acquired gains and treasures; they are most careful- iy conceal 
out of sight their weapons and all articles of value, none of which have 
been found by any of our party in our wanderings through the woods. 
I believe that they are all carried to a principal camp far into the 
interior, none of the beads or any of our gifts which they value having 
ever again been seen by us, - : 

(The Andamanese had as usual hidden their goods when they saw 
the strangers coming, and the preseuts had long since been passed on- 
from hand to hand about the islands. — 2. 7, P.) 

‘Wa found near the camp small baskets with fish, small nets, nails, 
and bottles. They form on the shore artificial tanks fiilod with salé 
water, in which they place superfluous stocks of live fish, to sorve 
them, I suppose, when hindered from fishing in rough weather. One 
of these was discovered by a native convict, who, supposing~that the 
fish had been ieft there on the ebbing of the tide, immediately, began 
to shoal them out, to the annoyance of the Andamanese,-till T stopped 
him, and had them all picked up again and replaced. in the water. 
(Mr, Corbyn has made some. mistake in what he saw.. No cach 
custom exists among any of the Audamanese tribes,-—, V’. P.) 

Talways gave strict injunctions, which are ereditably observed by 
both sailors and natives, not to touch anything helenging to the 
Andamanese, nor to ask for bows and arrows and other implements 
which are necessary for their subsistence, so that nothing should oocar 
te produce unfriendly feeling between us. On-the occasion. to which 
T refer I gave directions to Conner; the coxswain, to land some. of the 
crew, and: order the rest to keepa short distatice out to sea, Watching 
and following us as we wenf:along the coast to the: further camp of. 
the aborigines, to which they beckoned: us to procesd.- As soon as 
~ we were safely landed, the pig, fruit, and biscuits were given to. the 
savages, who ravenously seized upon .them with the intention of ‘at 
once carrying them to their further camp. The-women at the sight 
of the pig yélled and clapped their hands, and forming a eirele round 
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it enjoyed a, wild and spontaneous ¢é, ak: into which shay thre 
thomselves with unbounded glee and spirit; while the men eet 
the pig, oue by the throat, another by the ears, another by the legs, 
and another by. the tail, and looked around for av instrument for 
its destruction. Joe seeing my dagger asked the loan of it, and with 
one gaah, throagh the throat aud from bone to bone, instantaneously 
despatched his prey. They then cut some flexible branches of long 
creepers, and fastened first, the two front and two bind legs, and then 
all four legs together ; then with stronger creepers they made a bundle 
of the pig and, fastening to it a branch long enough to suspend round 
their shoulders, motioned to me to proceed. Joe, when he carried tha 
pig, let the whole weight rest by a branch on his chest or neck, the 
women always on the forehead. We had a large party, but with 
Conner’s able management the sailors were kept together, and the 
most perfect discipline maintained. When we came to théir middle 
‘camp, consisting of two huts similar to the one described, they made 
preparations to cook the pig, taking out the entrails which they: 
washed, and placed it without further ee on a ee of logs on 
which they roasted it entire. 

Before they arrived in this camp, they. ~concealed in a. bush the 
hag of. hiseuits and plantains which we-had given thom- We had 
difficulty in persuading them to go further... Joe and the girl Polly, 
who had. so tenderly caressed me, and two or three other boys alone 
accompanied us, and we went on for about two miles along the’shore, 
and then in ovr boats to the large. bay on the ridge of which their 
chief exterior camp is situated. This place appears to be a rendez- 
_.vous for many separate tribes who roam all over the mainland. Gn 

our arrival we saw only two or three of the inhabitants, who had been 
attracted by our shouts 6€* Mio, * “ Rogo” (meat), but more gradually 
emerging from all parts of the forest, A form of saintation which we 
have learnt from them was to take the hand and blow on it making the 
sound of-a kiss, which they returned in the same manner-—a salutation 
which they use te each other as well as to us, and which we conclude, 
‘therefore, to be a token of friendship and fidelity. (It simply means 
« farewell. "2. 7”, P.} One of them, a man,came limping from the 
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woods with a wooden stall which he held in his right hand; he glided 
up to me and put his kuife into my hand, a gude weapon formed of 
iron hoop fastened to a piece of wood which was covered with notches 
or hicrogiyphics, He had a sword gash, which was raw and bleeding, 
on his tight foot. On Joe’s speaking to him of me he asked for 
Snowhall, and pointed to his-feet, as if to intimate his wish that 
Snowball might be released, 

An aged woman now came up, a fierce looking Virago ; she appeared 
idiotic, and talked lond and angrily, as if cursing. I made the usual 
saluation which she returned, but after doing so gnashed her tecth 
close to my hand, and ihen contempiuously flung it from her, as much 
‘as to signify that she had a good will to bite and tear me if she 
could. She exhibited the same animosity to other Europeans. I 
' concluded that she was insane, and she may possibly have been 
~ vendered fierce by losing a son or other near relative in affrays with 

Europeans, 

(Such cases aro often seen. She did not.approve of strangers, and 
her husband, child, or some relation had probably been killed or in- 
jured by us.— JL, 7, P.) : ; : 

The other savages were extremely demonstrative in their friend- 
ship; most of them felt my limbs, and examined my hands and 

‘fingers, as if tracing the veins; they pointed with pleasure to a 
souvenir which I wore, given to me by Polly, a piece of her éoral 
bracelet which she had fastened to my necktie. After joining in 
their dance we embraced them and returned, bringing with us 2 small 
axe and some bows ard arrows which they offered us of their own 
accord ; none of them showed an inclination to return with us, the 
pig which we had left behind being for the time the absorbing attrac. 
tion, 

On Thursday, the 25th, I again proceeded with a Native crew to 
North Point. Joe, Jacko, and Jingo were the firat to swim out, and 
were soon followed by crowds of women and children. . The confidence 
of the aborigines had been fully regained, and our only difficulty now 
was to accommodate the uumber that wished to be conveyed over. One 
of the stealthy urchins was no sooner in the boat, than he descried 4 
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bag of coconuts, and before I could call to arrest his desigu, with tbe 
speed of magic he had dived with the bag inte the water. He re- 
appeared -af the distance of some yards off, and turning his head 
wagged it at us, laughing at his own dexterity and the suecess of his 
cunning. We saw him shoving the bag before him, and with a few 
plunges more he reached the shore, and disappeared. with it into the 
jungle. He seemed quite unconscious of any culpability in his con- 
duct, or may bave presumed on our ignorance or indulgence, for the 
next morning he appeared emOBEE afresh party which we brought 
over to this island. 

I contented myself with bringing on this occasion only a few of 
the younger children and women, one with an infant in arms. I was 
surprised to see this infant after satisfying itself from its mother’s 
breast clamour to her to hold down her mouth, and try with its tiny 
arms resting on her necklace to raise its mouth to kiss, but its object 
was explained by the mother putting her lips down to her child’s and 
giving it from hor mouth some munched coconut which the child had 
watched her-chewing. The other women occasionally gave it food 
' and water in just the same way that birds impart nourishment to 
their young. 

On the afternoon of the 25th of June I went over with Joe, 
Jingo, and Jacko, and three Andamanese boys, to one of the chief 
posts of the Settlement, called Haddo. Near this post is the plantain 
grove, our provious yisit to which I bavo already described. Joe’s and 
Jacko’s agreeable reminiscences of that visit made them very desirous 
to repeat it. We went once more accordingly with Colone! Tyiler’s 
permission, and after supplying ourselves with a moderate quantity 
of plantains and sugar-cane, which the aborigines were allowed to cut 
themselves, a liberty which enhanced their value, we walked down to 
Haddo, where Mr. Jones, the Overseer, meat us. As soon as the arrival 
of the Andamanese became known there, the whole of Haddo turned 
onut—men, women-and children, of the latter there was a large display, 
Haddo being the post for married natives, The Andamanese were all in 
their element, as they are naturally well disposed to women, and 
childishly fond of children. The natives swarmed to Mr. Jones’ 
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ground acd called upon the Andamanese to go. through the usizar 
formance of dancing, which Joe again applied to the useful purpo, 
.of clearing a-crowd...is “ whoop,”’ “ whoop,” “ whoop,” and wild 
sonorous war shouls exciting azclamitious of terror robicdliamertwads 
of gaping spectators. : 

(The wrong sound is given, and the Audamanesa have no war 
shout, VF. P.) 

Their alarm was increased when I placed a bow end. arzow 
in Joe’s hands and pointed to a targei on the rocks at which 
he was directed to aim. is arcow carried about 40 yards and jast 
missed the mark, His aim, however, .was not. a deliberate one, for 
the target was only a pineappic, and he had no interest in fixing it. 
in the morning, while we were crossing over in the boat to Ross 
Ysland, he had taken a much more accurate aim ata bird flying near 
us and which he probably would have winged, had I not arrested his 
aim to appease the alarm of one of our party who feared tho rocking 
of the boat might divert the shot to him.. It was interesting to watch 
the intensity with which the eyes of this savage dilated, and his eager 
jubilant expression as he calculated his aim and its result, but on the 
present occasion the mark had not the same interest, nor was similar 
eagerness evinced. My object in inducing him to try tho.feat was to 
ascertain correctly the distance which the missile would garry, 
Mr. Jones noxt tried it, but was unable to strike with it beyond a fuw 
feot, it scems to vequire long practice and skill of touch to use the 
bow and arrow as the Andamanese can use them. After this per- 
formance, we examined some. nets which were being made for 
the Settlement, ard then went through the married. village; the 
women were ali eager to catch a glimpse of the abcrigines, but in 
nervous dread of encountering them, whieh, when Jve observed, with 
his usual pleasantry, he took advantage of to vhase and terrify them, 
as they ran in all directions, into their houses. The Andamanese 
wished to,carry away with them some native citidren, raaking signs, 
by tender endearments, that they wanld treat jhem well and kindly. 

Mr. Jones now brought soms muskets and p‘stois and shewed the An. 
damanese their effects on birds and tranks of irecs.. They were alarmed 
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«an to me for protection, hiding themselves behind me and suppli- 
ating my assistance. T allowed afew shots to be fired, which I hoped 
would produga.a wholesome i impression | of aur power and means - of, 
dead fraction. Some cfephamts wore ne next cf broug! it, at. the sight of 
which the Andamanese were completely terrified, running away from 
-them.and climbing up trees and hiding behind rocks. The elephants 
_ were made to lift logs of wood and fling them across a road, at which the 
Andataanese shouted their astonishment; they were amazed and sur- 
prised’ to sze the docility with which the huge clephant, King John, 
obeyed the order to rear, when its trunk was struck. Mr. Jones then 
brought the great animal on its hauuches and mounted it; and Joe 
aud Jacko were afterwards induced to do so also, but as soon agit 
again. rested they quickly alighied with a roar of delight at being 
safely deposited. I can perceive, by the signs made by the other 
savages, that they,-have becn describing to their tribes all these 
‘strange adventures; which it is io bs hoped may have the effect of 
striking awe into them, and restraining them from molestiag us. 

Mz. Jones now observod to me that there was on the shoreor a 
fresh water creek, opposite Chatham, a very unfriendly tribe of abori- 
gines, and that he had seen a. huge fire burning in their camp the 
night. before. 1 had also scen it. Mr. Jones said that this tribe 
showed great hostility to us, and at different times had killed many 
convicts ; that our people never approached their shore without being 
shot at. .I at Once proposed. to take my Andamanese friends with © 
presents of fruit and try the effect on the other tribe of friendly. over- 
tures. I accordingly proceeded with my armed party, and Mr. Jones 
in another boat also with an armed. party... We. rested.on .our. oars 

about 100 yards“from the shore, where the smoke of their fire couid 
be seen: ‘Three of the savages peeped from under-the bush, but came 
-no‘further.-I-threw out some fruit, which-f floated.: Our Andamanese 
shouted to-the others in theitowa Jenguago, holding up bunches of 
plantains, but to no. purpose. .. After: remaining there for about haif 
an hour, and. using every-inducement we could by signs and gestures, 
we: left; and 1 afterwaids heard-that on tha following day the tribe 
struck their camp which bad-been there for many months, and have 
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abandoned the plaor-arvogeuet- V5 next went on to Chatham Island 
and visited the 5 H. P. Saw ij, Pha noise of machinery and 
sight of volumes of smok reatly frightenod the abcrigines, They 
looked. curiously at th —_-aeess of putting wood, but could not be 
persuaded to gonear? seam funta, which they probably looked 
upon.as some huge ir iment of Gestrittign, 

Lagain visited Norta Point on Friday. ing 2Gtb--*ne. Colonel 
‘Tytler kindly leut his boat and sent with me —~- 7 





“aval Bri- 


gade. Joe accompanied us as guide,and we Nay cpa 
usual presents of fruits, yams, and biscuits. On. -- - . 4 gould 
bezseen on the North Point, one of them heing _ “£0ug old 


woman who has been described as evincing towards 1. vannibal ‘peo. 
pensities. She came out to mcet us, and to our suxprige seated her. 
salf in the boat and made signs to take her to Ross Island. I dirented 
Couner to steer further northward, and we landed at x \ddle Camp, 
whgre no aborigines were visible. Three sailors were left with atrict 
ordegs not to.allow Joe and the old woman, whonr they called 
“Mamma,” to escape from the boat; neither of.¢hem, however, 
duiing:the long interval of our absence, showed a Aisposition to do so. 
We walked along the shore to the chief ccast-camp, where we met 
some aborigines, an old man supposed to be the husband of “ Mamma,” 
the man known as Crusoe, who was forpierly taken as a hostage to 
Moulmein, and a few others. <Afterzshort stay there, ‘daring which 
no incident of interest happened, we returned and they voluntarily 


manese, whom I had not son before, who had been attracted by Joe’s 
shouts of “ Mio,” “ Koga.” Tnamediately that we embarked the old 
manand Cyasoe made an attempt to seize our bags of provisions, and 
were preparing to. spring with them into the water, when I seized both 
of them jith a strong grip by thelr necks and held them down. ‘The 
old wouian, taking adyantage of the scuffle, and the confusion of the 
sailors-in a strong surf driving us on the beach, jumped inte the water 
with a bunch of plantains, but Conner at my orders brought her 
forcibly back again much to her disgust. (Mr. Corbyn showed great 
tact and discretion in his actions with them. In thus firmly restrain- 
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ing them, without showing resentr ~* °F Pruning them, he did 
exactly right —. V. PY: ; 

Onis arrival of these eight n° Com” yn Ross Island occurred 
the scene which I have already teseribe: che peaceful assemblage 
of 28 of the aborigines at B® Andaman se. During the day a 
pig was given to them by Cob2¢l Tytler, wh” 4 was intended they 
should share ~-hut, the newParty. who belonged, if would seem, to a 





separata. “oe soéapied, while they were here, a separate hut 
sale ea , appropriated the pig, and none of the others 
diegpnt °° .. . ots but quietly looked on st their preparations for 
the pb. an opposite: machan.. I invited all to. share dhe 


fegat, but... . ball and Jumbo's party resolutely held aloof. Fikgo 
.ot tay order kiled the pig, but immediately that he had dune so left 
it to the new comers, who, as subsequent. cireamstances convinced me 
belonged te’a more powerful and superior tribe. (They belonged. to 
another Sept of the same Tribe.—J7. %.. P.). I also noticed thag the 
walling that ‘sad hitherto always taken place between the prigoners 
and new aborigines. visiting them was not attempted on the arrival of 
the last batch of savages; indeed there hardly passed between thém the 
common signs of reeoguition. Snowball, Jumbo, aud Topsy yithdrew 
to a distance, as if purpasely to avoid them, and the old woman, as 
soon as she entered their Ie, stationed herself behind a post, and 
looked stealthily and suspisiocsly both at us. and our guests, the 
othor aborigines. The day’s festivities and. the. perfect security, 
they enjoyed appeared to have a wolhitying effect on all, especially 
on the old woman whom Colonel and“Mrs.. Tytler were surprised 
to find, after my description, so: timid and “decile, Ally-the party 
- except Topsy and. Jingo, who refused to leave the islint, were des- 
patched ina boai the same evening and safely !anded at North Point, 
‘T siiould mention that one Andamanese among the lasi\patch was 
identified as the man who, some months ago, on the mainland, had 
gashed the hand of a canviet named David, for his (David’s) refusal 
to yield up bis umbrella, David, whes be saw him here, went up 
to him and patted him on his cheek, while he was in full enjoyment 
of his feast; but the savage did not recognise him or pretended not 
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to recognise kim. As soon as Crusoe and his arty had left the com- 
pound, all who remained behind with Snowball and Jumbo rushed to 
the place where the others had been feasting and ravenously gathered 
up and devoured the remnants of the pig left. The man Crysoe has 
& gap iu his front row of teeth, two of them having been knocked 
out, for. some real or supposed provocation, by a sailor who had 
charge of him on the voyage from Moulmein !. 

I brought back from my visit to the chief. camp on the 26th a 
painted human skull ornaniented with beads, and many tortoise-shells 
of a rave species which were found lying in or near the aborigina! 
huts. They showed reluctance to part with the human skull, pro. 
bably of a chief, and tried to recover it, but being required by Colo- 
nel Tytler to be sent to the Ethnological Society, for scientific pur- 
ies I porsuaded them to let me zetain it. The next morning, 

Saturday, the 27th ultimo, I took over to North Boint Topsy and 
Jingo, determined io let the aborigines see that none of them, except 
Snowball and Jumbo, were detained here against’ their will. Mr. 
Kitton, the Second Officer of the Lady Canning, Mr. Green, merchant, 
and some other Europeans, with a Native crew composed our party, 
Most of us landed. Jingo being U1 was at once taken to the but 
where he threw himself down near the fire. Topsy went to paint-her. 
self; all the other aborigines sat laughing and talking without the 
least symptom of distrust or-alarm at our presence. With an axe 
and knives we cut a pathway up the hill) We had with us an 
Abyssinian, a sicker of the steamer Lady Canning, as black as. the 
aborigines, with whom he at once fraternised; he was very useful to 
us in clearing the brushwood and directing our way through the 
jungle. 

On the top of North Point Hill-we came to table land, which the 
Abyssinian, whe climbed up a trea~on the hill, described as being a 
mile inlength. It was covered with most luxuriant vegetation and 
tregs of huge growth and size. Amore commanding position to pro- 
tect this Settlement cannot be imagined, nor is there in the whole 
horbour a more useful and important point. At present we do not 
hold a single point on the whole line of coast, from North Peint up- 
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wards, which to the very skixt of the sea is covered with dense jungle, 
in which treacherous savages may. conceal themselves, and small 
boats. belonging to the Settlement driven, as may often happen, by 
stress gi weather, on those reeks, are at the mercy of an ignorant aud 
barbarous race, who may or may not continue friendly to us. There 
is good reason, from-wliat we have seen, to believe that while we re- 
tain hostages they will abstain from acts of cruelty and bloodshed, 
but there is equal reason to suppose that if any of our people were by 
some accident to be thrown on their coast they would retaliate, and 
by a forced captivity of Natives or Europeans compel the surrender 
of the prisoners whom we have captured. 

A gun of large calibre on the bill of North Point would com- 
mand the whole harbour, and the very sound of it and-the knowledge 
of its proximity would terrify the savages for miles around, and keop 
them in quict “submission or drive them into distant recesses. There 
is every probability thai they will now gradually be brought to culti- 
vate a friendly intercourse with us, and this might be greatly. pro- 
moted by haviug a Settlement near them and uot divided by the sea, 
* to which they could xesort with such articles of food as they procure 

in plenty, to exchange for oiher merchandise. We yet know little of 
their habits, but their sleek and full-bodied appearance testifies that, 
whatever their food, they have it in abundance. As to apprehensions 
of attacks on a Settlement at North Point, I believe they are utterly 
‘visionary. The savages have conceived such an. exaggerated estimate 
of our capabilities of destruction, that twonty armed Natives or 
Europeans would put to instant flight a thousand of-them, even 
assuming that they. were not deterred from attacking us: by fear of 
the wide-spread havoe we could carry into their homes, the slaughter 
. of their wives and children !. [can understand that they might be 
tempted to prowl. abeut our posts for plunder, ‘but the first shot fired 
would drive them in wild terror info their jungles. 
They imagine that we have infinite appliances of destructjpn. 
Colonel Tytler showed them one day a small pocket revolver with 
which be fired six bullets into a tree, and I feli some of them quake 
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with fear when fey saw the daomoais and destructive effect of the 
tiny instrument. 

They believe that I can kill them with a pistol-cap ; and if J point 
one at them, they implore me to desist, or at once jump oul of the 
way-in dread of what they suppose to be a deadly wissile. 


On our return to our boat we found Topsy and Bess and other 
Andamanese women and children seated there. I tried to remove 
Topsy, but she resolutely kept her seat, even struggling not to be left 
behind; so we yielded to her wish, and indeed were only too glad to 
bring her back again. She laughed at her desire to baflle us in get- 
ting herself painted at their hut, for she and the other savages are no _ 
longer allowed to paint and tattoo themselves on Ross Island. Colo- 
nel Tytler very properly considering this a degrading and barbarous 
practice, has probibited it. ‘ 

- (He was wrong. Atthat period their customs should not have 
been interfered with; and the painting is a substitute for clothing, 
to leave off which oxposes them to chills—IL. 7. P.) 

I have yet to describe our last expedition to the mainland. Last 
Monday morning, the 29th of June, three boats sailed from Ross for 
the mainiand, carrying the Superintendent’s crew of 13 armed Naval, 
Brigadesmen, 12 aad Miners, and many other Europeans and 
Natives, Colonel Ayer entrusted the conduct of the proceedings to 
me, 

A pig sea presents of plantains and biscuits were taken ie the 
savages, As the cutter passed North Point the aborigines came run- 
ning to the shore to meot us; but seeing that our course lay north- 
ward, they followed us along the coast in the direction of their chief 
cap. ; 

Our cutter sailed far ahead of. the other two boats which were 
rowed by Natives. We arzived-aboat half an hour before them at 
the camp, where we landed. The place seemed quite deserted, not 
_ even a.single Andamanese, as we have usually found, keeping watch 
to give notice of our approach. One by one, however, the fastest 
runners who had been following us along the rocks, came up to the 
chief camp, and before the sepoys had landed there were about thirty 
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savages scattered over the beach, We all. breakfasted hastily, and 
while wo were doing so the Andamanese crowded round us, looking 
wistfully at. our food, and by stealth ot entreaty getting what they 
could; so importunate did. they become, that I was obliged to place 
Sepoys round me to guard my food. At the sight of some broiled 
hacon put before me they gave a tumultuous yell, and all danced 
shouting and waving their arms in a circle round me. The sailors 
and others most liberally distributed their food ; in-fact the poor men 
went almost without their meals through the rapacity of the savages; 
the latter.might be scon running like a pack of hungry dogs from 
one group to another wherever most food tempted them. One of the 
sailors lent my pruning knife to.a savage who hegged the loan of it 
for some purpose; and as soen as the sailor had turned his attention 
to some other matter went off and concealed it, On being asked for 
it, he af first pretended to have lost it, but secing our firm determiun» 
tion to.recoyer it, he took ws to a tree and disinterred it from the 
trank. We now proceeded on our journey into the interior, our 
object being to discover their chief inland camp. I gave directions 
to Conner to leave two sailors in the cutter with strict orders to re» 
main there, and to keep: their own and-the other two boats at. some 
distance from the shore, I also diracted two gbber sailors and two 
Sepoys to remain on the beach in charge of the muskets -of the other 
ten Sappers and Miners, who might, in the event. of a disturbance 
require their musketa, but could not conveniently carry them, as they 
Were marehing through the jungle felling wood with their axes. I 
ordered the two seilors left on the beach io fire a pistol, the report of 
which would. warn us in ease of any untoward occtsrence. Tim. 
pressed strongly on all the patty who accompanied me tho necessity 
of keeping close together, with a watchful eye on.all sides of the 
jungle. T also directed our party to take eseh— an Andamanese by 
the band, and to take the utmost care that none of them escaped even 
" if we were attacked, as they would be useful as hostages and eusure 
our safety. We made the Andamanese earry the pig and plantaina, 
which we. promised them as a reward at the end of the journey. We 
' earried with us a bag of biscuits, from which we kept feeding them’. 
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all along the road ; and when we had proceeded about three miles, to 
avoid irritating them, we relieved them of their weights of plantains 
and the pig, which we made our_ servants carry. We followed their 
inland. read; two sailors with half-cooked muskets going on in front 
and the Sappers and Miners following them cutting so vigorously, 
that a really good road was formed through the narrowest part of 
which four or five could march abreast. One of the savages. caused. 
me- much annoyance; he was under charge of Mv, Kitton, who found 
much.diticulty in managing him and Preventing his escape; that I 
took bim under my care, and holding him tightly by the hand made 
him walk along with me The: aboriginal road brought us: to a 
stream about fifteen yards wide, which I suppose: is dry in all but 
rainy weather.. The aborigines wished us to take a southerly direc- 
tion, pointing to their camp; but suspecting that thoy might -ba 
wishing to mislead,.I preferred to follow the course of the stream 
which I intended, if possible, to trace to its source, This was dis- 
covered about four miles in the interior, the water, gushing froma 
hill above, which we determined to.ascend.. As we walked: through 
the stream, the Andamanese' with ma stopped to lift rocks in the water; 
and as. my curiosity was exoited_by the eager way in which he did: so 
I called :natives.to assist-him,and to-our surprise he pulled out from 
Swander-the-tocks largo -feesh. water. prawas, which he eat just as they 
were entire. This man, about ¢ mile: fromthe. top of ihe hill, sud- 
denly ‘snatched his hand out of mine,. with a fores which almost 
flung me.on the ground, and plunged into the woods, shouting loudly 
as he went,- Some of our party chased him, but I immediately gave 
the alarm and .summoned-all together, cautioning all to hold ia a 
firmer grasp the’ other hostages. ‘The. man who had escaped had a 
most revolting east of countenanee, overy type of villainy stamped 
on his face, and it was quite possible that he might be up to mischief, 
I declared my intention to. seize him if I again saw him. 1 then took 
Jacko, who was jast bebind me, by the hand and explained to him 
“that if any of us were shot at he should suffer instant death. We 
soon after reached the top of the hill from which we canght a 
glimpse of the ocean. An effort was made to climb one of the highest 
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trees, but it failed for want of proper ropes and ladders. We marched 
that day through the jungles at least five miles, and formed a road of 
that length, which I should think will greatly astonish the savages. 
Gach side of it was left densely covered with the boughs of trees and 
braushwood which had been cut down in our march. With such 
laborious manual: exertions, and the fatigue attending them, it was 
clearly impossible to make any observations as to the character of the 
conntry and products; but we have at least rendered facilities for 
others who. may follow us, and it is something to say that wa have 
been five miles into the interior of these jungles into which no 
European perhaps penetrated as many yards before. Wo left our 
mark on a tree on the top of the hill. On returning, we met the 
sayage who had escaped, and taking him by the hand'I quietly 
brought him back to the camp again, and took no other notice of his 
conduct. 

As we were returning, about a mile from the camp, a sailor with 
his musket on his shoulder was going first and I was next to him, 
when in an instant a savage sprang from behind a tree with a loud 
yell and seized the sailor by the neck ; then threw his arms round him 
clasping him firmly musket and all, and looking him in the face gave 
a loud laugh as much as to say “what a fright I have given you; 

“you sec how we savages can spring on an enemy Yom the bust 
The poor sailor was taken quite aghast, but. quickly re- assured when 
ho gat it was playful Joe, with whose pranks they are all familiar. 

(This is the first recorded ascent of Mount Harrictt-—H. 7. P.) 

Numbers of the aborigines, apparently of different tribes, joined 
us from all parts of the jungle on our way back. We could even see 
them on the tops .of trees watching our movements. They seemed 
quite re-assured at seeing us come back pesoeehly without doing them 
“any injury. : 

I have now, however, tc tarn toa more unfavourable aspect of 
the day’s business. When we brought back the pig I gave my dagger 
to Joe and told him to cut the pig in two, keeping half for his tribe 
and giving the rest te the other tribe dwelling at the chief camp. 
Joe took the dagger and began to cut the pig. Iwalked to the sea 
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to brush eff the leeches with whieh my legs were covered. On my 
return Joc had given up the pig ta Crusoe who was voasting it over 
a fire. Joe himself was seated on a trunk of a tree watching the pro- 
ceedings. When T asked for wy dagger he pretended not to remem 
ber where he had placed it; then made other excuses that some one 
else bad taken it; then pretended that he had concealed it, and would 
bring it hack, and wished to go and Took for it in. the jungle. The 
other sava ame to intercede and make excuses. I held Joe firmly 
and demanded instant restiiation of my property. It was not that T 
in the least valued my dagger, for I would give much to preserve a 
good understanding with the aborigines; but having witnessed their 
grasping disposition in the morning, and feeling that it was incom. 
patible with the maintenance of a friendly intercourse, that Natives 
especially would never in their relations with these savages tolerate 
such barbarous infringement of their rights, I determined to check it 
at the ouiset, and therefore to make an example of Joe, if the dagger 
was not produced. The savages seeing my resolution and the change 
which had come over the scene, as both Europeans and Natives had 
orders fo make preparations to embark if the dagger was not soon 
given up, began gradually to disperse ttt only Crusoe and ove or two 
‘others of the less timid ones were left on the beach. I told the Sepoys 
and Natives that there was likely to be a disturbance with the abori- 
gines and ordered them to embark, an order which they obeyed with 
alacrity. I then ordered the sailors into the cutter, and just as all the 
hoats were ready to start, with another European I seized Joe, and 
forcibly putting him into the boat shoved out and all-set off togo- 
ther. We also carried away the pig and all the. plautains, Not a 
single shot had been fired the whole day either in jest or earnest, and 
there was nothiag but this ushappy affair to mar the pleasure of the 
excursion. Joe wanted us to go near North Point assuring us that 
the dagger would be given up there. We didso, Atleast a hundred 

-savages must have been at the Point; they offered us bows and 
arrows which we rofuged, and then they made signs that they would 
bring the dagger. We returned to Ross and reported all the circum. 
stances to Colonel Tytler. Joe was placed during the night between 
3¥ 
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two natives as a guard in a separate hut in the Andaman Home, but 
not hefore he had time to explain to all tne other aborigines there 
_ what had happened. Topsy assured me that if I took her over in the 
morning she would bring the dagger. J, therefore, did so; but as the 
savages. instead of the dagger, brought only bows and arrows, I left 
Topsy and retarned. I felt confident that the dagger would be given 
up, but it seemed an admirable opportunity to. teach Joe and the 
others a lesson in equity and moral justice for their future good beha- 
viour. He was, thorefore, by Colonel Tytler’s orders put into fetters ; 
but as he tried, either in play or earnest, to strike the carpenter who 
was fastening them, his hands were also tied behind him, but this 
part of the punishment was remitted about on hour after. About 
noon, I again weut for Topsy. There were now very few to be seen 
on the beach, but through a telescope we could see Jacko flourishing 
my dagger; when we approached nearer he swam out and delivered 
it up to me, and then ‘Topsy ”’ and other women and children came 
into the boat:and returned with us to Ross Island. I kept them alt 
with mo on the shore till I had sent for the ironsmith, who accom- 
panied me to tha Andaman Home and struck off the fetters from Joe 
before them all, while T held tie dagger before Joe to show him that 
his purloining had been the cause of his imprisonment, and that the 
restitution of it now was the cause of. his release. The good results 
of this firm treatment of the aborigines has already become appa. 
rent. fee 
J have been to North Poiat, and amongst the Andamanese, since 
the ocdurrences above related, and the good understanding with them 
_ which was temporarily suspended, is quite restored. 
(Mr. Oorbyn’s conduct in the above affair of the dagger was per 
fectly correct.—- 32. V. P.) 


On this narrative the Government of India remark that they have 
read it with great interest, and will be glad to hear from time to time 
reports of the further progress, made by the meritorious exertions ef 
the Reverend Mr. Corbyn, towards establishing friendiy relations with 
the Andamanese, and obtaining any real and reliabie information ag 
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to their numbers, and as to the existence of any chivf or chiefs by 
whom authority is exercised among them. 

Great caution was, however, to bs observed in sending exploring 
expeditions into the interior. The expedition, as related by Mr 
Corbyn, seems to have subjected a small and comparatirely helpless 
party to the risk of being attacked by an overwhelming aumber of 
natives, aad the arrangements made for the protection of the arms 
left on the beach were of questionable sufficiency had any attack on 
the cuard been made. 

An allowance of one hundred rupees per mensem was sanctioned 
for the Andaman Home. A ticket-of-leave convict named J. Peterson 
was in charge of this Home under Mr. Corbyn, and seems to have 
gained the affection of the Andamanese, and to have done good work, 
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CHAPTER XI. 


Narvative No. 2, by Mr. Corbyn, with notes—His expoditions into the interior ‘with 
the Andamantee, aud his gradual iaming of thoth—Naval Brigadesmen in trouble 
at Chisiya Tape -Children taught—Habits of the Andamancse—Stories of 
Andamaneso kidnapped, cte.—-Sic Robert Napier’s visi to the Andamans. 


THE release of Joe inspired the other two captives, Jumbo and 
Snowball, with hopes of liberation for which they now renewed 
their entreaties, : 

Last Saturday (the 4th July, 1863), an untoward circumstance 
again made it necessary for me to visit the mainland. Two escaped 
convicts were brought to Ross, who had been ill-treated and shot at by 
the aborigines, and one of them so badly wounded that no hope was 
entertained of his recovery, Soon after the death of Pratt, a man of 
the Naval Brigade who had been killed by the aborigines, acts of 
eruel hostility to the Settlement on-the-pirt-eaf the latter were of 
almost daily occurrence. (‘This scems to be an oxaggeration ;. no such 
acts are mentioned in Colonel Tytler’s reports—I1. 7”. P.); but since the 
imprisonment of Snowball and Jumbo, aid the friendly visiis of the 
tribe, they had almost or altogether ceased. Tt, therefore, caused 
much surprise when the two convicts Nahser and Davy appear- 
ed here, one with bruises and a slight wound in the right side 
and the other with @ severe and almost mortal wound in the head, 
alleged to have been made by arrows shot at them by Andamanese 
supposed tobe on friendly terms with us. Their account was that 
they had escaped from Aberdees and gone on by Haddo beyond 
Viper, whence thay floated on a raft to the opposite coast, and walked 
round North. Point to a place, which, by their description, must have 
been Chief Camp, where they met many of fe aborigines, They 
said that the savages at North Point had forcibly deprived them of 
their food, and others at Chief Camp had seized a brass vessel trom 
one of them; that on Tuesday, the 30th of June, which was the very 

. day after our visit to Chief Camp, and the same day on which the 
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dagger was delivered up, some of the savages, after Sonaplaely de- 
uuding them, wantonly aud deliberately shot at them; that their 
imploring gestures and frantic supplications to them to desist had no 
effect in curbing their relentless barbarity ; and that the Andamanese 
women looked ou unmoved, or with savage delight, at the cruelties 
practised. upon them. 

On receiving these accounts the Superintendent considered it 
necessary to make the Andamanese in our possession (!) understand 
that such acts of inhumanity would no longer be tolerated: aad as 
I had before suceeeded in imparting a clear impression to their 
minds, Which led to the recovery of my dagger, he desired me now 
to make them distinctly understand that the repetition of these 
crueliies would prevoke summary retribution; that tho lives of 
Natives belonging to this Settlement were to be as much respected 
as the lives of Europeans; and that we were soteeained to protest 
them. 

(The men were convicts and had no business torun away. Though 
the savages carried their treatmont of them too far, it was a mistake 
to avenge the ill-treatment of these men with the same severity as 
if they had been free Europeans of the Settlement. For disciplinary 
reasons it was preferabie for the convicts to imagine that the abori- 
gines would always ill-treat and murder them, as it would check their 
escapes-—J1. V. P.) 

There was but one way of making the idea intelligible to their 
minds, and that method I adopted. Isent for Jumbo end his wife 
Topsy, and for Joe and Jacko, I wok them towards the Native 
hospital. I had a bow and arrow in my hand and also an unloaded 
pistol. The Native who was slightly wounded was with me. About 
halfway to the hospital from a hill we could see North Point and 
Chief Camp, I cailed their attention to the wound on the body. of 
the Native, showed them with the bow and arrow how it had been 
inflicted, and then pointed to their camp, telling them as well as I 

” could in disconnected words of their language that he had been wounded 
by their tribe. £ then pointed the pistol by turns at Jumbo, Joo, and 
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and by my angry and menacing gestures inaking them quake with 
the horrible fear that their lives were in instant peril. . Copsy mide 
frantic gestures, which I understood to imply that her érite was not 
at fault, that it was another tribe, pointing southward, and when the 
Native indicated that it had been done at Chief Camp, she still, 
assenting to what he said, resolutely pointed southwards, as much 
as to say that it had been done beyond North Point,. but by one of 
the aborigines belonging to the Southern Tribe. She also made un 
mistakable signs, which were interpreted in that view by other 
persons present, that if we would send her over, she would bring to 
us the man who had shot the Native, and pointing to Jumbo’s chains 
made us understand that we could then put him in irons. At the 
hospital, I showed them the man who had been so severely wounded, 
exhibiting his wound, and again going throngh the pantomime dea- 
cribed, which I did with much reluctance, as Jumbo was so agita- 
ted with fear that he could hardly stand, and Topsy covered him 
With her body to shield him from harm ; but it was a case on which 
‘human life depended and which demanded extreme actions, and T 
felt that it was better to cause momentary terror to these reckless 
and ruthless savages than any longer to allow the lives of anoffending 
‘Persons to be exposed to their oruel cxprices and brutal love of 
butchery, 

By Colonel Tytler’s order Topsy was taken to North Point the 
same afternoon, after I made her anderstand that she was expressly 
sent to detect and bring back the perpetrators of the crime. With 
the utmost confidence in her sagacity, intelligence, and good and 
friendly disposition, I confess that I entertained no hope of her re- 
deeming her proniise, which was unnatural to expect, nor that any- 
thing could prompt her to such treachery but the superior motive of 

. devotion te her husband and alarm for his safety. 

The arrival next day of the steamer Arracan with despatches 
from Government completely shanged-the programme of preceedings 
and compelled the adoption of-a different line of action with regard 
to the aborigines. Coloaeh Tytler having received orders fram 
Government taliberate Snowball, desired me on Monday, the Sth. tr 
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take across and land him on the mainiand, giving him on his arrivay 
there some small presents, and to his tribe two pigs and other provi- - 
sions to celebrate his release. We accordingly saiicd across about 
noon and approached the coast dircct!y opposite Middle Camp. 
On our. way to it we passed North Point, where smoke issued from 
the jungle, and two Andamanese weve seen, but held timidly aloof 
from us, As we entered the bay opposite their camp, some of them 
responded to our calls and signalled to us to land, while the Anda- 
manese in the boat held up froit and invited them to swim to us. 
We could seecrowds.of aborigines assembled under cover of. thick 
bushes on the beach; they had apparently come down in large massen, 
as if expocting some hostile demonstration, and most of them silently 
watched us ‘ata secure distance, and acted as they always do when 
uncertain of our temper and suspicious of our designs. ‘They were 
divided into two large bodies separated by a thick clamp of trees, 
those on the left or south side were chiefly fall grown and athletic 
mien headed by Crusoe, and the others on the right, apparently + 
reserve guard, protecting the women and children who were squatted 
in dense masses under newly-made huts, whieh on subsequent jn« 
spection were found to form the largest collective camp which we 
have yet reen on the coast, Before starting I had directed the 
coxswain to keep out our cutter at a greater distance than usual from 
the shere, as I had anticipated some such scene as we now witnessed” 
betokening distrust and alarm on tlie part of the savages, in conse. 
quence of the intimations of our displeasure, and the warnings which 
I bad expected and intended should be conveyed to them by Topsy. 
Topsy herself was amongst the crowd, but held back, or was probably 
kept back by the vest, in apprehension of some disaster. As our 
. mission was of a peaceful and friendly character, and a demonstration 
"of displeasure could no longer be maintained consistently with the 
object in view, which.was to celebrate with suitable rejoicing the 
release of their Chief, Snowball, we did our utmost to allay thei 
alarm by exhibiting gifts and making the usual signs of kind inten. 
tions and a friendly disposition towards them. As a measure oi 
eaution, however, before distributing the presents, I called to them 
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to swim out to us with bows and arrows, a large number of which 
were collected, and would have been delivered to the Superintendent 
as property of Government had they not been appropriated by the 
sailors before I had time to secure them, as soon as we returned to 
Ross Island. 

(The Naval Brigadesmen seem to have been very undisciplined, 
and were as usual troublesome and disorderly--J£, 7”. P.) 

The squeaking of the pigs which the sailors held up served as the 
best bait of all to attract the savages. They shouted and danced 
wildjy, and unable to resist the spell plunged through the surf and 
soon surrounded the boat, throwing in their bows and arrows, and 
calling “ Mio,” ‘ Rogo,” and as soon as they were in the boat scized 
the pigs and gloated savagely over then. 

‘To~our surprise the news of Suowball’s reloase and his presence 
in the boat excited no general sensation. One of the Andamanese, 
a man of sovie age, whom I had uot seen before, hugged and wailed 
over lim, but there was not on this as on previous occasions a chorus 
of noisy weepers: even the solitary mourner, as soon as his sorrow 
wag quenched, sppeared to forget all about it, and wiping away the 
semblance of tears, pounced greedily. upon a bag of biscuits, in the 
process of lightening which he shewed an appetite truly prodigious, 
and which had apparently not suffered from recont emotion, 

(Mr. Corby does not seem to have understood that there was no 
question of grief, but that the Andamanese ery when meeting after 
a long separation, from joy. Further, as Snowball bad been 
absent for long, and under serious circumstances, it was not etiquette 
for the general body of the Andamanese to cry over him until eome 
hours after his arrival, the crying when once started probably lasting 
ail night.—HL. V. P.). 

Though Snowhail’s return produced no- great sensation, a few 
of them showed great tenderness in the care with which they treated 
him, nursing lim in their arms and on their laps, and pinching and 
pressing his side to ease the pain from which he was suffering. To. 
make certain of his release, they-were preparing to stealthily remove 
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and carry bim from the boat, but I intercepted their plans aa soon 
ag.I observed them by taking hold of Snowbaltand keeping him securely 
iNT could land him and give him up myself, without yielding to 
forca or stratagem. After making ineffectual attempts to ‘reach the 
shore.at Middle Camp, which we were unable to do on account of tha 
heavy surf, which would have drenched onr clothes and fire-arms, we 
steered towards North Point, intending to land at a temporary camp 
which they had formed there, and made signs to them ta follow us. 
All the aborigines whom we had brought from Boss had 
already swum ashore, but we had now about twelve others in the boat, 
* some of whom, as soon as our anchor was weighed, jamped over, ang 
the rest in their suspicion were almost inclined to do so, but remained 
probably interested in Snowball’s fate, and probably also iu the pigs 
and provisions, The crowds on shore at first refused to follow, and 
sat sullenly on the beach, as before, watching our movements vith 
suspicion. But the squeaking of the pigs again proved irresistible, 
and before we had turned North Point the whole coast was crowded, 
and on landing we were surrounded by men, women, and children, all 
clamouring for the food we brought them, and so eager.to get it that 
it required the utmost vigilance and firmness of the guard to preveut 
their snatching away the bags before they were aven landed. 
Snowball’s friends were allowed to carry him on shore, and 
they immediately deposited him in one of their huts, close. to a 
smouldering fire, where a few of them remained rubbing his sides and 
tending him with much care and kindness. Ho had been suffering 
for some days from a low fever comuion to the aborigines, and on the 
previous day had been attended by the Civil Surgeon, who adminis- 
tered an emetic, and afterwards some quinine mixture, which had a 
favourable effect; and we hoped that his release and return to his 
friends, and the application of remedies used by his pcople, and to 
which he was accustomed, would specdily restore his health. The 
young shoots of the mangrove, which sre bitter, are said to possess 
tonic properties, and it-is supposed that the aborigines use them when 
suffering from fever or other debilitating diseases. (They do not use 
then.—H, VP, : ; 
: Ba 
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-. The food which we brought absorbed their attention to the exclu- 
sion of Snowball and every other object. Two goats which had died 
from natural causes, and which the aborigines in the Home refused to 
eat, had been brought, and were devoured. As a matter of economy, 
it is desirable that the Andamanese by eating them should relieve the 
Settlement of defunct cattle and other refuse-commodities. 

(They are usually very particular about eating such things.— 
LV. BP.) 

It was a satisfactory sign of the confidence of this tribe in our 
elemency and good faith that Snowball was not immediately carried 
to a place of concealment, but allowed to remain in the hut in which 
they bad placed him during the hour or two that we were on shore 
watching their proceedings, and that on the following day, when we 
visited them at Chief Camp, he was again there, and no disposition 
was shewn to conceal him from us, or to remove him when we 
landed. , 

‘The Andamanese mode of killing pigs has been so often described 
that it is needless to repeat the description here. It is enough to say 
that, as we refused to lend them knives, they used a piece of sharpened 
bamboo, and made the incision on the right side of the throat, and 
not as they usually do through the heart first by a slit with a pieve 
‘of glass across the skin, and then a deep thruet into the vital ee 
with a sharp pointed prong of bamboo. oo 

While the feast was proceeding a cance was. seen agpusions 
and soon -four aborigines came up with bows and arrows, which they 
readily gave up to the sailors, They seemed to be of another tribe, 
of somewhat different form and features, and their chief, a-man of fine 
appearance, sturdy and erect, and taller than all.the others. ‘Topsy 

pointed to him, and made signs to me to bring him to Ross Island, 
' which I understood to mean that he was the person who had been 
guilty of the offence, for which we sent her to warn the aborigines, 
of shooting at the escaped convicts, but I was unwilling to take ad- 
vantage-of that occasion for -his forcible arrest, by which I should 
again have awakened their alarm and suspicion, and especially under 
such doubtful conjectures of bis guilt, as.it seemed quite possible 
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that Topsy might wish to make him an innocent victim to screen the 
real offender. I hoped, too, that even if her information proved 
correct, some other more fayoursbie opportunity would oceur to de- 
tect and apprehend bim. I, therefore, merely directed the sailors to 
endeavour to coax him to go with us, not pointedly, nor singly, but 
in company with others; and with a view fo make an agreeable im- 
pression on the chicf of a new tribe, I showed hii many marks of 
sivility and kindness, I dissuaded the sailors from going to examine 
their canoo, in order to avoid everything that might oxcite their 
apprehensicn. The aborigines might be induced to come to the 
Settlement in their canoes if they felt that these were safe, aud that 
none of their property would be molested, but so many canoes have 
been taken from them in former times, that they are now afraid to 
shew them, and draw them up creeks, and hide them in the jungles 
when they see us coming, and while these fears last our visits must 
always occasion them inconvenience and anxiety. 

I consider it a curious circumstance that in all our experienco, of 
these people we have not observed a single instance of bickering or 
disputing between them. I have never heard a cross word from onc 
Andamanese to another, nor seén a movement of the countenanee | 

_ which would indicate anger or displeasure of one towards another. 
If one asks anything of another it is at once yielded, either as if there 
was an understood reason for the request, or that it was backed by 
force of. acknowledged and indisputable authority. Whatever their 
form of government and tho internal economy of their arrangements 
there. is a most perfect subordination of all to some head or controll- 
ing power, and an order prevails which can be the result only of a 
system of prescribed rules, and which shows that they are not want- 
ing in method and organization. 

(The system is a real communism, aiid the governing power is the 
general fear of the resentment of the other, which would lead him to 
commit murder.— 2. V. P.) 

The Andamanese, Crusoe, is always the most busy and cnergetic, 
and, if possible, the most grasping. He prepared the repast, saw to 


the cleaning and cooking of the pigs and goats, and appropriated the 
3a 2 
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largest share of choicest pieces. He has a harsh but stentorian voice, 
which he exerts to its full foree when excited; he shows excitement 
by siriking his back (?) with his clenched hand, waving his arm over 
his head, aud by other violent gestures. Many of the Andamanese 
have a habit of striking their breasts with great force under emotions 
of pain or pleasure. (It is a gesture of surprise.—H. V7. P.) 

They carried away the pig’s entrails, and also the rice and biscuits, 
in bundles of leaves fastened with creepers. Some of them remained 
that night at North Point, as we could see by their fires, and no. 
doubt enjoyed a grand repast and entertainment. When we. were 
preparing te retum, some of them showed an inclination to accom- 
pany us, but did not eventually do so, preferring as we supposed the 
feast which we had provided for them at their own encampment, 
We have seen enough of them now to know that when we wish them 
to return with us it is advisable to go to thom without provisions, for 
we must admit the unflattering fact that it is not any particular 
Jove of us, but chiefly the greed of food which tempts them to the 
Settlement. 

On Weduesday, the 10th instant, T again went with some officers 
of Her Majesty’s Steamer Arracan to visit the aborigines at 
Middle Camp.. There was a large concourse of men and boys on the 
beach, and in a recess in the jungle, at a short distance from the 
shore, a number of newly made huts, under each of which were 
huddled together some eight or ten members of a family.- Most of 
them were covered all over with daubs of red paint, varied with 
white patches, I wished to obtain some of this paint, but they either 
did not understand me, or were uewilling to let me sea the ingredients 
from which. they formed it. One of the officers afterwards told me 

_ that he saw a lump of a hard substance from which it was made that 
looked like gum. The paint is most probably obtained from the bark 
of some ttee; itis very sticky, and scoms to be mixed with pig’s 
grease, and cleaves so firmly to the skin that it is difficult to wash it 
off even while moist. 

(The hard. substance was a lump of resin, used for making 
forces, and nog for making paint. . The latter is not obtained from 
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# tree, bub is a burnt earth, mixed with pig’s fat, or turtle oil.— 
U.P. P.) 

- There was a great number of old people, male and female, in the 
camp and five or six babies, the youngest could not have been more 
than four or five days born. The aborigines have a pathway into 
the interior, but the thorny bushes, through which only these nimble 
islanders can twine their way. rendered it dificult for us to proceed 
far along it. It would be. interesting to trace it at a future time 
with a party of Native Sappers. In each hut we saw a-lot of pigs 
skulls suspended to the roof by twins, which seemed, from the yalue 
which thoy attached to them, to liave heen hung up there as trophies, 
(They were,—Zf, V. P.) The fact that we found there no jother 
skulls, but those of turtles and human skuils, confirms the supposition 
that there are no esculent mammalia, except pigs, in their jungles. 

“They were ready to cat anything, for we brought in our boat a 
basket. of dead ducks which they had not noticed at first, and which 
when found they took away with great delight. 

I had an opportunity of seeing the good effect of the admonition 
given to Joo on the rest of his tribe. One of them, who was a strane 
ger to me, was watching his opportunity to appropriate a penknife 
which I. had lent bim, when another, guessing his intention, whis- 
pored some words in his ear, and without my giving the slightest bint 
that\I wanted my knife back again, he at once closed the blade and 
handed it over to me. 

was glad to see signs of improvement in their manner tnwaeds 
us, and of a more friendly disposition in the spontaneous readiness 
‘with which they helped us to land, carrying us through the surf on 
their backs, and also any bundles or other weights which we chose 
to.entrust to them. They also bring through the jungles without 
demur any loads which we put upon them, carrying them for us 
safely, and break and remove the branches which lie in our way, and 
. most carefully pluck off the thorns and brambles, which sometimes 
stick to us, and which are so sharp that only their hard and nimble 
fingers-can safely grasp them. 

In my former report I remarked on the sleek and robust ap- 
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pearance of many of the Andamanese: hut we have since met with 
others who are not so well fed and thriving. Some indeed are pain. 
fally emaciated in appearance. Hunger sharpens their rapacity,.and 
the sight of food makes them almost ferodious in their eagerness 
to obtain it,-and may often have stimulated them to deeds of 
plunder and cruel violence. It is still a debated question. whether 
the natives of these islands ure cannibals. It is, of course, impos- 
sible to argue from the presence of human skulls near their. dwellings, 
since these may be merely valued relics of their own deceased kitis- 
men, except that some are as large as the skulls of ordinary human 
beings, aud too large to be in proportion to their diminutive bodies : 
but still skulls and other remains of deceased persons of another race, 
possibly trophies of slaughtered enemies, may bo found: about their. 
encampments without establishing the fact. of their cannibalism. 
What lends, however, most strength to the supposition, is the-fact of 
the great strait to which in certain seasons, or at some antecedent 
period, they may have been reduced by hunger, and thus a relish 
has been acquired which might engender the horrible practice. 
The love of raw flesh (?) is another presumption in favour of the sup. 
position, Their object. in singeing a pig, for it cannnot be called 
roasting, seems not to be to cook it, but to warm the skin and render 
it soft, so as the more easily to scrape off all the bristle, which they 
do with a sharpened bamboo, turning it from side to side and sorap- 
ing asitsinges. Their cooking of the goats occupied only one or two 
minutes, and it would probably have been dispensed with altogether 
had I not -pointed to the fire and suggested the advantage of a little 
roasting. ‘We gave them a bag of condemned biscuits which had 
' been thoroughly soaked with salt water, and so lony lying in the Com- 
Missariatstoro-rooms. that they had formed into iamps which were 
mildewed and filled with maggots. The Savages pryed into the bag, 
and when they saw its contents, wished to carry it away forcibly ; 
and when we afterwards emptied it, there was a general scramble, 
and. hands, and leaves, and baskets were all brought into requisition 
_ to gather ‘up the Jast soiled morsels. (The pig and goats would bé 
afterwards boiled, before being eaten.—2, F. P.). 
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The Andamanese set. great value on all-rope and nét-work. Beads 
whioh are only ornamental, are not so much cared for? The bunches 
of beads which were given to Snowball I afterwards saw adorning 
Jacko’s person, fastened round his waist and forming a belt which he 
had plastered all over with red psint, so that none of the original 
colours of the beads could be distinguished. Some of the women had 
pieces of white muslin tied round their heads; they must have had 

" them some time in their possession, for they never. to my ‘knowledge 
carried away any muslin from the Settlement, Flannel and other 
clothing, which they might be supposed to care for, they not only do 
not appreciate, but tear to pieces and throw away. In walking 
through the jungles I pulled out of the mud a pair of flannel drawers 
which I had given to one of them, and which had been cut up and 
trampled in the dirt. The Andamanese discard all. covering, and - 
wear only as distinctive badges (?) bands formed of their jungle 
rope, and ornamented with painted pig’s bones, round their brows 
andpwaists; but the women, even their youngest fomale:children, - 
are never seen altogether naked; their waistbands are larger than 
those worn by the men, and they can always be distinguished at a 
distance by the bunches of dry grass or fibre which hang from their 
waists behind, and in front they have a small covering of green leaves 
tightly fastened to their waist-belts. I have never seen in either the 
men or women the least sign of indelicacy; the women-are quite 
modest, but at the same time confiding, free, and familiar; they will 
place their arms round our necks, sit on oar laps, rest their heads in 
elose contact with our faces in a way that the uninitiated would con- 
sider most amorous, and take many other sportive and harmless liber- 
ties, but in the most perfect guilelessness, and without.a single con+ 
scious thought of “doing anything out of course or unbecoming. 
Their husbands though, as was terribly shewn in the unhappy cage of 
the murder of a European, tenacious of the honour of their women, 
show vo uneasiness or jealousy in the freedom with which they 
treat us, as if too simple, or too confiding to suspect improper 
motives. 

The Andamanese seem to assien no particular devariment of work 
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‘to their women; the latter usually remain ia the camp with the 
childreu, taking care of their huts and property, while the men are 
_ on the chase or fishing. We have.sometimes found not more than 
eight or ten men at the "Chicf Camp, and these generally the oldest 
and most sickly, and when we have asked the cause of the absence of 
the rest, they have pointed to the jangles with words and gestures 
signifying that most of their tribe had gone into the interior on hunt- 
ing exeursions ia search of their favourite “ Rogo.’’ Jingo informed 
me that there was plenty of the latter in the jungles opposite Middle 
Camp. The number of sick in theircamp that we have scen in recent 
visits shews that with all theit hardy habits and simple and primitive 
w.ode of living, the damp and majiarious climate of the Andamans tries 
even thoir robust constitutions very severely. It seems a matter. of’ 
surprise to some persons that so much sickness should prevail amongat 
Buropeans and Natives on the sea-girt island which we oceupy, but 
thoy would no longer wonder at it if they could see the effect of the 
South-West Monsoon on the aborigines who have inhabited these 
islands through. many generations, and who it might be supposed 
would be thoroughly acclimatised and inured to the changing and in- 
clement seasons. The most curious fact is that they appear to enjoy 
better health on their own sclected swampy grounds, and under their 
half. exposed and fecbly protected dwellings, than on this island, 
which is cleared of all jungle, and where they have the comfort of a 
well-ventilated and thoroughly. water-tight house, raised about threa 
feet from the ground, besides the advantage of aniple clothing, warm 
blankets, and simple and wholesome food, with no work to do, but 
learning the alphabet, aad walking exercise ad libéfum. 
"(On Ross Island they were always exposed to the wind without 
the shelter of the jungle in which the full. fofte and effect of the 
wind is never felt; they were not permitted to paint themselves with 
_ their oily pigments which afforded their skins a protection against 
chills; they used clothing to which they were not accustomed; and 
which they threw off when they felt hot and thus got chilled; they 
_ had a changed diet which affected their stomachs, and a changed life 
which affected their ninds: and they were thus. and bv inaction sn 
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different from their active jungle life, predisposed to illness, 
AVP.) 

They suffer most from coughs and colds, ague, fever, and scvere 
headache, It is thought that their « tatiooing ’ is for a sanitary 
purpose, for they always wish to do it to their people here when they 
are suffering from any illness. (Mr. Oorbyn confounds the bleeding” 
which is done in sickness to relieve inflammation, and “ tattooing” 
which is for ornament only—ILV.P.) 

As a remedy for illness it is 2 very barbarous and cruel one, (No 
doubt, but what would the doctors in Europe fifty years before have 
said to Mr. Corbyn for this remark—If. 7. P.) 

Jumbo had his leg tattooed by Topsy more than a month ago, 
and he has ever since suffered extreme pain from the sores which are 
still raw and bloody. 

I now proceed to a brief account of two subsequent visits to the 
mainland, which afforded further opportunities of improving our 
acquaintance with the aborigines. 

The object of the first was to carry back, to their homes some 
Andamanese children, and to endeavour once more to find a passage 
to a supposed encampment in the interior. 

Some officers of the Arracan aécompanied the party, which 
was composed of the usual guard of Naval Brigade men and. some 
men of the Sappers under command of Captain Wetherall. © 

On our arrival at Chief Camp we found only a few Andamanese 
in the huts; the head-quarters of the tribe had heen moved to an 
encampment further to the north, to which, later in the day, we 
followed them. 

Before commencing our journey we cleared a wide space in front 
of the beach by cutting down a tree which had spread its branches 
over the sand, and which, while it remained there, formed a covert, 
under shelter of which the aborigines could aim at us with theie 

“bows and arrows without our seeing them, while we wera exposed to 
their attack in our boats or on the beach. On a former oceasion, 


when there appeared some danger of an encounter with them, a 
Qqy 
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number of them rushed behind this tree and took up a position of 
defence there, as if aware of the advantage which it gave them in 
the event of a disturbance; and they would then probably hare shot 
at some of us if we had not taken one of them a prisoner, and held 
him before us to cover our retreat. 

This done, we pursved the inland route, along the road formerly 
cleared by the Sappers; but afterwards finding marks of a track 
branchiug into another direction, we followed it in hope that it might 
lead to an encampment, in which we were not disappointed ; for, after 
we had proceeded about two miles, we suddenly came upon a party 
of aborigines grouped together in a cleared enclosure, which was so 
thickly surrounded with jungle that it was not till we were within a 
few yards of it that we saw the smoke of their fire; and we might, 
even at that distance, have passed it by unnoticed had not our course 
lain seross a stream above which the smoke issued. 

They remained quite silent till we came close to them, as if 
playfully or for some reason, wishing to conceal themselves ; they then 
jumped up and came towards us, seeming much amused that we had 
found out their hiding place. dingo and Jacko, who were of the 
number, but so grotesquely painted that wé could not recognise their 
features, explained to us that they had just returned ‘from hunting, 
but apparently wiihout success, as there were no pig bones, nov ree 
mains of food on the ground; they had taken the precaution to pnt 
away their weapons and other property, but, on our promising not to 
follow them, they fetched us some bows and arrows from some bushes 
where they had conecaled them. : 

he discovery of this encampment in tho densest part of the jungle 
is of some interest, as showing the fallacy of the opinion, so long 

‘maintained, that the interior of these islands is not inhabited, and that 

the aboriginal population is altogether restricted to the coast, both on 
account of the density of the forest, and the want of food any whore 
put near the sea. : : 

‘The density of the forest is certainly no bar to its occupation, for 

“they ave beon found in all parts of the forest which have yet been 
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penetrated, and the fact that their chief” employment is pig hunting 
shows that they are not entirely dependent on the coast fisheries for 
their subsistence: 

The. numerous. crecks and rivers by which. tho interior is inter- 
sected, and which abound: with fish, must yield quite as plentiful and 
much-more certain subsistence than the sea, which for more than half 
the year is almost unapproachable on account of the-surf and stormy 
._ Weather; and even Native convicts, who have escaped from tie 

Settlement, have contrived. to subsisé fora length of-time on the 
herbs and berries which are found in the woods. 

It is probable, therefore, that the aborigiaes roam all over the 
mainland in search of. food and in the spirit of adventure, and that 
their resources. are as varied and abundant as their range is extensive, 
(Dudbnéth had already. ascertained the above facts, which toa certain 
extent are correct, but the difference between the Ar-yaito and Brom- 
tiga tribes was not then fnown—H. VP.) . : 

More recently some of them, apparently of another tribe, have 
been met with in the very heart of the interior 3and an acquaintance 
with their language and- further researches may yet discover to us 
numerous tribes occupying inland tracts, and living quite as much by 
the chase and the wild produce of the soil-as by fishing. 

Our explorations came to an end about a mile further, sonie of our 
party being too fatigued to continue the journey; we, therefore, agreed 
to return and proceed in our boats further tothe north, where the 
aborigines had fixed their new encampment, : 

The Andamanese with us directed us toa sandy beach about two 
miles to the north, and on nearer approach we saw -a long row of huts 

‘and crowds of men and women in great bustle, running from one hut to 
another, and carrying away bundles which probably contained pro- 
perty, which they were anxious to conceal from us. We had much 
difficulty in landing; the surf rose so high that few of us escaped a 
‘drenching, and the sailors were obliged to leave their fire-arms in 
the boats, which, however, were sufficiently near to render assistance 


if it had been needed. 
: 3u2 
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The rice and biscuits which we had brought as our usual peace 
offering to the aborigines were completely saturated with salt water, 
but to their taste they were uo worse for their wetting. Thoy carried 
thew: to the camp where there was a great seramble—all of them 
erowding round with leaves and shells and baskets to catch the con- 
tents of the bags as they were distributed ; it was amusing to observe 
their cunning artifices to attract my attention as I served out the rice 
to them—those whom I knew thrust thomselves most. prominently 
before me, reminding me of our acquaintance by poirting to them- 
selves, and repeating the names which we had given them: the 
woman Boma put her baby forward io intercede for her and wished 
to fares bim into my arms, and the sly little creature aided her diplo- 
macy by holding out his tiny hands towards me, and: looking at me 
most appealingly ; and when I gave him some. rice he ate it raw, as 
did also his mother and other aborigines. ‘ 

There were great lamentations in the eattip over one of the boys 
who had returned with us; he had been absent.some weeks, and his 
apprehensive relations had probably been distressing their minds with 
- misgivings of his safety, or fears that he ‘might not be allowed to 
return to them again. I never knew people more ecceutric in their 
affection. They will sometimes, when they meet again after only 3 
night’s separation, fall on each other’s necks and weep most affect- 
ingly, though they have been at the same time on the same island, 
and separated only by the distance hetween my house and the 
Andaman Tome. 

‘We had an opportunity this time of seeing the manufacture of 
hemp for bowstrings. It was obtained from the under-bark of & 
light coloured tree, peculiar to the Andaman jungles ; they peeled 
. off long strips, and wove it together with their hands and feet: it is 
strong aud durable, but not so flexible as some thinner twine they 
use for fishing lines, and which seems to be made of a softer fibre. : 

(There are several mistakes here, There is no hemp in the 
Andaman Islands. What Mr. Corbyn saw was the manufacture of 
_.*Bétmo’ rope, from the “ Alaba ‘* fibre; this is used for turtle- 
harpoon lines, and for turtle nets. It is mover used for bowstrings 
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in the making of which “Yélba” fibre is exclusively used. The 
Andamanese have no fishing lines—U. ”. P.) 

They showed themselves much more friendly disposed towards us 
now than they had been in-the morning. At the other camp they 
held aloof from us at first, and seemed rather morose and suspicious, 
which I attributed to the presence of so many armed Natives whom, 
they .scem to fear, or rather distrust, much more than Europeans, 
perhaps because they have learnt that we never use weapons against 
them except in defence or under great provocation, or in cases of 
extreme necessity ; while experience has taught them that the former 
are not always so scrupulous and forbearing. I have heard that at 
one time some of the south tribe used frequently to visit the Settle. 

-ment at. Viper Island, and were on very friendly terms with the 
native fishermen, whom they assisted in mending their nets, and 
never molested or interfered with their fisheries—when all at once 
for some trifling offence of some petty thefts of fruitand vegetables, 
in which they had been indulged till they thonght it allowable, the 
natives attacked them with sticks and stones, and because they 
resisted, as it was natural they should do, they were hunted downand 
shot, and several of the: were wounded, and one or more killed. 

The consequence has been that, though often seen in their canoes, 

’ they never again approached the island, and always ficd from boats 
which followed them, and no advances could induce them to hold any 
communication with us till very recently. These were probably the 
same. people whom I described as being so cruel and implacable in 
their hatred towards native convicts, as having resisted my friendly 
overtures to them notwithstanding the mediation of the Andamanese 
with me, who no doubt gave them a favourable representation of the 
treatment they have met with, I was not surprised to hear, 
when I veturned with Captain Wetherall to the other camp where 
we had left the Sappers, that the Andamanese occu pying that camp 
had all taken their departure simultancously with us, some of them 
having followed vs, and tho rest retreated into the woods carrying 


away everything but the bare huts with them. ([t is due to Major 
i te ee eee ete 
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Mr. Corbyn has given above a distorted acczunt of the occurrences on 
Viper Island. His statements are exaggerated and incorrect, and he 
appears to overlook the habitual looting by his own partics of the 
Aandamanese bows and arrows.—. 7. P.) 

This trip ended, we scon afterwards (13th June) formed a party to 
visit the south coast, where we expected to meet with the tribe who 
were known to frequent the woods about Aberdeen, and who distin- 
guished themsolves some years ago by the part which they took in a 
ludiorous skirmish known in the chronicles of the Settlement as the 
** Battlo of Aberdeen. ” ; 

(I have heard accounts of the ‘ Battle of Aberdeen ” from Lieute- 
nant Warden, who was present in command of: part of the Naval 
Brigade ; from Wologa Jélah, one of the Andamanese chiefs in com- 
mand of the aborigines; and from other Andamanese who were pre- 
sent; and it would appear that, far from being a “ludicrous skir- 
mish,” it was the most desperate and determined attack ever made 
on our Settlement. ‘The intention of the aborigines was, they 
acknowledge, to exterminate us.. Mr. Corbyn might have allowed 

- his own work with the Andamanese to stand on its own merits, and 
there was no. necessity for him to belittle the work of his preder 
cessors, or to hold the occurrences of their time up to unjust ridi- 
oule,—H. V. P.) 

We started in large force; tbe officers of the <Arracan and 
Tubal Cain lent two boats, and most of them accompanied us; 
Lieutenant Gill, who had comein the Arracan in. command of a 
detachment of soldiers in charge of prisoners, brought with him 
twelve of his wen, and Colonel T'ytlor furnished a guard of an equal 
number of armed natives, The Andamanese woman Topsy acted as 
our guide, but was with great difficulty persuaded to go with us— 
she soreamed and cried, and clung to her husband J umbo, and 

"appealed with tears to Colonel Tytler noi to allow thom to be separated, 
and when we pulled away from the island she kept her eyes fixed 
on the beach, and shouted to Jumbo. who ran alcag the shore and 
responded to her cries till we were out of hearing. We assured her 
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and of so niany boats steering not towards her. own camp bud in an 
opposite direction, seemed to alarm her, and she may have supposed 
that we were bent on a hostile expedition against the South Tribo, 
and. feared the ‘consequences if she fell into their hands: as it is 
evident, from their frequent repudiation of any connection with a them, 
that there is no friendly feeling betweon the aborigines of the north 
and those who occupy the mainland to the southward. As we passed 
by the coast near “ Aberdeen” we waved bunches of ‘plantains and 
called to the aborigines, some of whonr were sen on the trees skip- 
ping from branch to branch with the nimblenessof monkeys ; but 
from the height from whieh they wete watching us, they could see 
the muskets in our boats, which probably frightened them, for they 
neither replied nor approached any nearer. .The party went on to 
Suake Island, .and landed on it for breakfast. There was agrest 
abundance of rare shells on the beach ; and Topsy seemed to be sensible 
of their value te us; for, as soon as we landed, she went, of her own 
accord, and collected a large number of them for me, and made such 
a good selection that I was glad to accept them ; at this she was 
pleased, sayipg she had colleeted them for “ My. ‘ola ” the name which 
the aborigines have. given me signifying “Protecior.”? (Maia or 
Mém Jélahy a Honorific meaning ‘a person of importance,” “one to 
be be respected,” “Sir,” eto.—Z, V. P.) 

Having breakfasied and finished our inspection of the island: 
we next steered to a large sandy beach. onthe mainland directly. 
opposite... (Now called after Mr. Corbyn, “South Gorbyn’s Cove? 
HM... P.) 

As soon as we landed, the soldiers commenced #0 clear the jungles, 
and to form a strong position to. protect’ our. boxts and party in the 
event of our being attacked. To the south of this beach is-2 fragh- 
water creek ; near which, on the bank, sere he remains of a fire 
which was still warm-and not quite extinguished, and scattered about 
on the ground green leaves with. grains of. boiled rice and pinespple 
peels and cockle shells;:and the soil was marked with footprints 
much larger than those of the aborigines, from which we -inferred 
that some escaped convicts, of whom there are many dwelling in the 
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woods, bad just b been cooking their food there, and bad fled into the 
- jungles when they saw us approaching. 

(It isromarkable that it never seems to have ocourred to Mr. 
Corbyn’s partics {o use the Andamanese to help them track and catch 
these nen. - Much energy was spent ia hunting the Andamanese 
and cutting roads through the jungle to their encampments, but no 
one troubled about the runaway convicts. —M, V. P.) 

Lieutenant Gill directed the soldiers to remain on the beach 
while we explored the creek, which was so deep and wide at its 
“mouth that we were curious to see how far it penetrated ; and we also 
hoped to find an encampment of the tribe, though Topsy, who 
seemed 10 be acquainted with their movements, assured us that there 
were none of thém encamped in that direction. “ Eoodee Yorbudda” 
(Bud ydéba-da, means “no hut’’), and urged us to go to the north 
where her own tribe was stationed. 

About six (?) miles from the coast we found a large encampment 
containing about fifteen huts, very prettily situated on the right bank 

"of the creck in the middie of 'a large and well shaded bamboo grove. 

Topsy’s information proved to be correct, for it’ was quite deserted 
and had apparently nof heen inhabited for many months. We 
searched the bushes for bows and arrows(!), but could fisd no relics 
of the tribe, except cockle shells strewed over the ground, The creek 
abounds with cockles and shrimps, the latter are so plentiful that 

. the boatmen caught them in their clothes as they waded through the 
stream, Wo also collected a quantity of oysters, of which there was 
a bed at the mouth of the creek. Some of these oyster beds have 
been. allowed to go on acoumulating for years, the aborigines never 
disturbing them; for though partial-to all other kind of shell-fish, 
they seem to have'a disrelish for oysters, probably ‘on account of 

‘dhe copper they contain.(!?) The young and smaller sort are not. at 
all of inferior quality to the best imported oysters; and have, perhaps, 
a purer taste of the genuine native oyster. 

Ox our return we found the soldiers still stationed whore we had 
left them. Some of them had beguiled the time with bathing, but 
they had met with no adventure to divert them, except an unsuccess: 
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ful chase afior a pig, and had not seen any aborigines. ‘Lo indulge 
their curiosity, I proposed to visit the North Tribe, and to take so 
them the pigs and provisions which we bad brought to propitiate the 
other tribe who seemed so little disposed to reciprocate. our friendly 
advances. .. Topsy was greatly distressed as we passed Ross Island, 
and stood up in the boat and called to Jumbo, but she recovered her 
spirits at the sight of friends ; as soon as’ we reached the camp and 
went amongst them exchanging news-and describing to them all 
that.stis had observed during the morning excursion. She was very 
much afraid that we wonld leave her at- the camp, and frequently 
came to me entreating me to allow her to return with us to Ross. 
Island, _ Ag I was walking on the shore she came and caught me by 
- the z arm, and enjoining secrecy and silence, slily beckoned to. me to’ 
follow her, and. then locking cautiously round to see that noone was 
watching hor, she led me through the jungle till we came to a treo 
amongst ths foliage of which was carefully concealed a large bundle 
‘of arrows. She pointed to them and made signs to me to. take thom, 
_ and'then ran away Jaughing and calling ovt-as she went “Jumbol 
_tweéken,” which wasa significant hint, that she had shown me the 
arrows as an inducement to take lier” back to Jumbo. . (Lhe above 
: words ara not understood — MU. V. P.) 

When I carried them to the camp she looked perfectly innocent of 
the transaction, and pretended to the oivner that I had discovered 
them myself while searching about the bushes, which the man believed, 
though if they had known how I came by them they would . have 
been vory indignant with Topsy for betraying their treasures to me. 
Twas glad to observe a proof of grateful feeling on the part of Crusoe 
towards one of our party, Mr. D'Craze, of the Zubal . Cain, who 
had shown him much kinduess on their--passage from Moulmein to 
Port Blair, two-years before. He at once-recognized Mr. D’ Oruze, and 
ran and threw his arms round his neck ; and then leaving him went 
and brought him from the Woods afinely finished bow, which a short 
time before be had denied giving tosome stranger who had offered him 
cutlery of much more than its value in exchange for one. I have 
seen Orusoe, who is evidently a man of some consequence amongst 
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the tribe, shed tears like a child when his feelings have been acted 
upon; andT cannot think that these poor people are so brutalized, as 
they have been represented to be, when I see them evinceso much 
sympathy and tenderness, and cling so fondly and confidingly to 
those who have befriended them. I am certain that those of them 
who have been a short time under my cara in Port Blair would. 
follow me anywhere, and commit their lives to my protection with 
implicit confidence ; and I believe in the same way, in the course of 
time, by kind and firm treatment all tho- other tribes, if they at all 
resemble those whom we have conciliated and attached to us, might be 
rendered equally tractable and submissive, and reclaimed out 
of their present state of barbarism into a condition in which they 
would be ,of essential service to the interests of the Settlement by j 
facilitating discoveries. and removing the obstacles which are at 
present opposed to the development of the great natural wealth ane 
advantages of these islands. 

Snowball was lying'in one of the huts and seemed almost insensi- 
ble from the effects of a severe fever from which he was suffering. 
He had nothing under him but a thin mat; his head rested on “the 
lap of a woman who strongly resembled him, and appeared to be 
about the samaage; but Crusoe who understands a few words of. 
English told us that she was his “Mama.” The poor woman was 
very mach afflicted, and nursed and fondled him with great affe tion, 
doing all she could by the most tender care to alleviate his 
sufferings. 

There was a large cance in the creek concealed under some bushes ; 
the Andamanese looked disappointed and annoyed when we discovered 
it, but they were very much pleased when maria saw that we had no 

“intention to deprive them of it. 

(All the timidity and hostility about which Mr. Corhyn makes 
such-a fuss was occasioned by the fear of having their property stolen 
by us, and it cannot be wondered at when one considers how their 
bows, arrows, and oflier articles scem to have been taken whenever our 
parties landed —2. V. P.) 

When we were about to return, several of the women and children 
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ran to our boats and jumped into them of their own accord. Topsy 
had secured a seat long before we started, and. screamed and made 
great resistance when we:protended to oust her out of it; the rest 
‘almost capsized our boat in their ecstacies of mirth, swinging their 
arms, and dancing on the benches and sides of the boat as vigorously 
and with as much coolness and disregard of consequences as if they 
had been “ tirpahing *’ on the boards ofa verandah; the women 
were fascinated with the red coats of the soldiers, and paid them the 
most embarrassing attentions, seating themselves quite leisurely on 
their laps, putting their arms round their necks, slapping their. faces, 
pulling their whiskers, and indulging in other sportive and absurd 
liberties. ; 

Whon, on our -arrival at Ross, they bad all assembled. at the 
Andaman Home, they began as usual to relate to each other all that 
they had observed during the day, describing the most minute occur- 
rences, and mimicking and “ taking off” anything that appeared to 
them droll.and laughable in our manners and actions. Topsy’s 
vanity was particularly gratified by the importance which she assum- 
ed in the estimation of the audience; she told them how much her 
services had been in demand during the day, that some one or other 
was constantly calling to her “here Topsy, there Topsy; Topsy, Topsy, 
come Topsy ” (she remembered and repeated the words), and that 
one person would drag her by the arm in. one direction, and another 
in another. They. have alla lively sense. of humour and uncommon 

ers of mimicry, and their words, which are delivered with a rapid 
and voluble utterance, sound singularly droll in connection with 
their comical gestures. : 

(Mr. Corbyn’s description of the personal. behaviour of the Anda- 
menese is excellent and perfectly true to life. It isa pity that more 
care was not taken of the woman “Topsy, who seems to have been 
invaluable—H. V: P.) 7 ; 

Soon after this I paid another visit tothe mainland in order to 
give any of the Andamanese in the Settlement, who wished to return 
to their homes, an opportunity to do so. Only one of them, the 
woman Bess, Snowball’s wife, availed herself of the opportunity. 
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I have seen it stated that the people are detained. at the Aadataat 
Home agaist theirwill ; but s simple refutation of this mis-state- 
ment may be adduced from the -fact that they.are now only too 
anxious to come to the Settlement, and that we have much more 
difficulty in keeping them away from this island than in inducing them 
to remain: here. It would obviously be a false policy, if we wish to 
conciliate and attract them to us, to put such arestraint upon their 
liberty, andmake their stay compulsory ; for, however well it might 
succeed for-the time, eventually they would dislike and shun us ; 
and our object, which is to familiarise them with ns, and to shew 
them that our intentions towards them are friendly and pacific, would 
be neutralized and defeated.. We certainly cannot have boats daily 
plying backwards and forwards to their camps, and indulge every 

_suddea whim of theirs to go over. to the mainland, perhaps for no 
more urgent purpose than to paint themselves, or to hunt after pigs, . 
for were we to yield to such capricious fancies, there would be no 
limit to their exactions; but when they are’ really anxious to leave 
‘they are always permitted to do so within reasonable intervals, and 
‘the best proof that they do not consider themselves involuntarily 
detained is, that, notwithstanding the grievances invented and alleged 
‘on their behalf, these very Andamanese, who are said to be pining 
in imprisonment, after they have been released, return of. their own 
accord to their dungeons, and during the time I have resided. here 
they have come back time after time, some of them remaining away 
only one or two days, and they make a wore lengthened stay each 
time that they returr, It is of course difficult to wean them all at 
onge from habits and modes of life to which they have hecome at- — 
tached by long custom, but in many respects they are gradually assi- 
jnilating themselves to our ways and practices, and can perceive and 
appreciate the superior comforts and advantages.of civilization, and 
evidontly prefer them to the exposure and severe hardships which 
they undergo in their own jungles. 

(Ihave, in justice to Mr. Corbyn, allowed. the above paggage to 
stand as written by him, but, whatever may have been the custom 
atthe actual. period “when he wrote it, there can be no doubt, from 
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Colonel T tier’ 3 inkl: and from the subsequent letters of Major 
Ford, that the Andamanese were detained against their will in the 
Andaman Home, and that considerable and illegal: pressure was put 
on them to keep them there-—. V. P. ) 

My.nexi visit was to a camp far to the. northward, nearly out of 
sight of Ross Island, The surf hore was very high aad we were 
unable to land. ‘The Andamanese cama down on the beach and Boss 
jumped cut of the boat and swam ashore divi ing below the breakers, 

_and gliding through the surf with wonderfal speed and agility. Five 
of the aborigines. seeing that we were propared. to return to Port 
Blair swam out to us, and others were about to follow, hut we sailed 

_away, feazing to overcrowd our boat with too many of them. They 
‘seemed to Mare shifted their camp in search of food, for those who 
joined us looked wreichedly famished, and slapped their shrunken 

_ stomachs and pointed to Ross Island, as an intimation that they were 

“in want of food and wished to return there to replenish themselves, 
As the wind was against us we had to tack back, at whish the Anda- 
manose were uncasy and impatient, and could not understand why we 
should put ourselves to the trouble of tacking so frequently ; they 
constantly pointed to tho island, and evidently thought it a matter of 
perfectly plain. sailing to steer straight to it, aad -vere puzzled aud 
‘vexed that we so often deviated from our direct course-and sailed in 
directions quite opposite to our destination. They showed their usual 
contrivance in sheltering themselves.from the rain by using our 
mats to make coverings in the shapeof their huts slantingly opposad 
tothe wind, under which they crouched together and kept themselyas 
quite warmand dry; while we were exposed to a-polting rain and 
almost cramped with the damp and chilly night air. 

After this excursion, I seldom attempted to visit the aborigines at 
any of their encampments beyond North. Point, but they have often 
come down to the coast opposite the Settlement and signalled by fircs 
to us to send boats for them, and when we have done sc, many of 
them, sometimes seventeen and eighteen at a time, and mostly 
women and children, have seized the opportunity of returning to 
their “Home ’ bere, 
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A few weeks ago a European. convict passing close to the mainland 
saw some Native convicts and Andamanese, and the latter pointed to 
the convicts and made signs to him to come and take them. He 
believed that they had brought back the convicts, perkaps as a means 
of attracting boats which would otherwise not approach them ; there 
being an order against persons landing at any. place on the South 
Andaman where the aborigines are known to have their encampments. 
More convicts than ever now escape to North Point, emboldened, 
no donbt, by the more friendly temper of the aborigines towards us ; 
formerly, they were terror-stricken atthe sight of the ferocious and‘ 
formidable islanders, and avoided an Andamanese camp as they 
would have shunned the lair of a wild beast ; but having lately seen 
them resort here so frequently, and having heard no ‘doubt of the 
warning impressed on them of the punishment which would attend 
theix ill-treatment of any person belonging to the Settlement, they 
tako advantage of it to presume on their forbearance and indulgénce, 
and now go quite freely amongst them and even try to extract food 
‘from them. The Andamanese havo now become so accustomed to 

' see convicts coming to their camps, that when any of them here 
offend them, they threaten them with their revenge when they catch 
them on the mainland; and many of them, with that superstitious 
feeling which is so stroag in natives of India, are really afraid to 
injure them or toincur their resentment, for fear that, by some for- 
tuitous mishap, they might some day be tempted to run away and fall 
into the hands of vindictive enemies. Colonel Tytler is anxious that. 
T should try to find some means of inducing our Andamanese friends 
to recapture escaped convicts; and it would perhaps be an aet of 
mercy to do so, if only to hinder Natives from going amongst a people 

_8o little under the restraint of order, and provoking and instigating 
them to bloodshed, and all-other acts of violeiive, by the ‘annoyance 
which they cause them; the result. of even one. indiscreet or hasty 
act being, perhaps, to fatally mar our attempts to conciliate and 
civilize them; but I fear that, if we invested people of such a 
turbulent and reckless disposition with a police control over truant 
Natives, we might let loose their worst passions and encourage their 
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inclination, which can now hardly be subsided, to atiack and ill-use 
péaceable and unoffending Natives indiscriminately with those who 
outlaw themselves and forfeit all protection by trying to evade the 
sentence which has bound them to the Settlement. 

(Colonel Tytler was right. in his wish to make the Andamanese 
recapture the runaway convicts, and they, in the above instance, show 
that they were willing to dose and to bring them in unharmed, 
if they made no resistance, Mr. Corbyn did not appreciate how far 
the. friendly telations with the Andamanesa had reached, nor-did he 
anderstand their nature, that of ‘the convicts, or bis own duty to 
the Government of India in his capacity of Officer in charge of the 
Andamanese. It was for him to see‘that the convicts wereunharmed, 
and that: atrocities did not occur, and bad the steps Colonel Tytler 
recommended been then taken, a great advance would have been 
madeby enlisting the Andamanese on the side of the-Government, 
and the discipline of the Settlement would have improved. 
Mr. Corbyn seems to have lost sight of the fact that the Natives 
were convicts, who, once they had escaped from imprisonment, had to 
‘be arrested. at all risks, and that no. consideration was due to them ; 
moreover, the episodes of the Mutiny should have taught him that 
. these same convicts deserved at least equally as much as the Andama- 
nese the abusive adjectives he was so fond of applying to the latter. 
The fact was that he did not understand the Andamanese, and it 
becomes more and more apparent from this time that his treatment 
of them was mistaken and improper. After events have shown us 
that he ought to have oultivated friendly relations between the 
Andamanesc and Europeans only, and so long as the Natives were not 
molested by the sborigines, the less the two bad to do with cach 
other the better.—M. V. P.) 

‘If we derive advantages, as we undoubtedly. do, from maiatain- 
ing a good understanding with the aborigines of these islands, it is 
cortainly an evil consequent on it, that it gives encouragement to 
couvicis to try and effect their freedom, and to evade their work suc- 
aessfully for a considerable time; -for they may now venture into the 
wide jane@les and traverse the whole mainland with almost complete 
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impunity, which Shay were far from lik ely to do before the Andama- 
nese were intimidated into. humane and tolerant conduct towards 
them. (Tuus showing what a mistake this intimidation was.— 
U.P.) 

Formerly, if one of them met an Andamanese armed with bow 
and arrows, he was immediately attacked and stripped, and deprived. 
of all that he. carried with him; and the cowardly promptitude with 
which he yielded, and his supplicating and obsequious manner only 
excited contempt and derision, and provoked that malicions pleasure 
which savages find in secing their victims writhe and look miserable 
under the tortures which they inflict upon them, I have heard 
natives describe and admit their, dismay and terror in one of these 
encounters with the savages. Some of them were once working in, 
the woods near Haddo, when they were suddenly confronted by two 
Andamanese with bows and arrows, which they brandished and 
pointed menacingly towards them. At the sight of the hatchetsin 
the hands of the convicts they danced and laughed ernltingly. 
The convicts, afraid’ to run, fell at full length on the 
ground, and clasped. the feet of the savages imploring meroy, and 
crying to their “Ram,” “ Ram;’’ the savages imitated even their 
prostrate. and supplicating postures and congce, and reflected with 
painful and cruel accuracy their affrighted and deprecating gestures ; 
and when their love of mimiery was satiated, and they had danced 
and laughed and slapped their shak ing sides till thoy were exhausted 
they seized the coveted hatchots, seem to hesitate whether they should 
discharge their arrows or-intlict some corporal incision; but on bet- 
ter thought desisted, and then went away shouting “ Ram,” « Ram,” 
and describing to each, other. the cousternation of the poor enn. 
viets: ; : ie 

(These saine “ poor eotiviets, * for whom Mr. Corbyn had so much 
sympathy, had only a few vears before been doing far worse to Buro- 
peaus of both sexes in India. One would suppose that Mr. Corbyn 
had got his ideas of savages from the accounts of the North Ame« 
rican Indians, who do not in any way resemble the Andamanese. The 
latter have many of the mental characteristics of the Necro. and he 
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should have studied the accounts of the Hottentots and the Tasmani- 
ans.— WV. P.) A 
But other convicts have not generally been so fortunate, and have 
seldom come away from such an encounter without some mark of the 
meeting, such as.a slit by a knife or arrow through some part of the 
body; but latierly these atrocities have not been repeated, and even 
the Southern Tribe, perhaps from watching our intimacy with the 
other aborigines, and the advantages which they have derived from 
‘it, have altogether abstained from acts of hostility. Burmese and 
other Natives have met them occasionally near Haddo and Aberdeen 
and so far from showing an unfriendly disposition, the parties that 
they have met have given them their bows and arrows, and sat down 
in a familiar and social way, and eaten food with them 3; andl am 
told that none of the many runaway convicts who have lately 
returned have complained of being assaulted or otherwise 
. lil-used by these islanders. The two tribes who are opposite the 
Settlement, though, by a common consent, they live apart and occupy 
different and widely distant tracts of country, occasionally met, and. 
some of the Southern Tribe have been seen in the woods and at the 
encampments at the north of the island; bat beyond such occasional . 
visits, which may be for purposes of traffic and barter, there appears. 
to.be no intimacy between them, but father. jealousy: and dislike, if 
we may judge from the feeling which the small fraternity here 
manifest towards their countrymen of the south} for they express 
great contempt and tell me that they are “no good,” when TI point to 
that part of the island and ask them if they are not their “ Budolahs ” 
“clansuien ” ‘there. . (* Bud-ola”” means & person inhabiting the 
same village,” not “a fellow-tribesman.”” The description is very 
' correct, one Sept always abuses another inthe hope. that the speakers 
will get all the presents.—2%. 7, P.) : pote tae. a: 
Some of them will shake their heads dissentingly, and warn me 
never te go near them, declaring that they will shoot me if I do so. 
Once, when I was visiting the encampment beyond North Point, a 
party of Andamanese came from the woods, and on seeing us stood at 
a distance in a group, conferring together - for some moments ; when 


oc 
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on asignal from one of them, they all suddenly disappeared, and a 
Burman convict, who was with me, afterwards explained that they 
were some of the other tribe amongst whom he once rosided, and that 
the man who.gave the signal was their chief; that be (the Burman) 
formerly made his escape from the Settlement, and was taken and 
kept a’ prisoner by them, but contrived to. effect his flight; and that 
the chief, when le observed him with our party, pointed to-him and - 
. laughed, and exchanged some remarks with the others; whereupon, 
as 1 had seen, they all at once yetreated, fearing, perhaps; that he 
might recognise them and have them apprehended (1.?), I have 
said that the convicts of the new settlement seemed to be. losing 
that wholesome dread of the wild men of the woods which had 
hitherto acted as a check(?) upon their truant propensities, aud. there 
was 2 curiods instance of this:—The other day in the singular oconr- 
‘rence of a fomale married convict leaving the Settlement to, try her 
fortune amongst the aborigines, she, and some other conviets, floated 
- op araft which they had constracted to North Point, and. landing 
there, jgurneyed along the coast, till they came to an. Andamanese 
encampment ; they romained there a few days; but, disappointed in 
their expectition, of being fed. and entertained without sost and 
trouble, and finding that the Andamanese, though. they suffered their 
prosenca, stowed no desire for their company, they repented of their 
folly and yéturmed; and the woman wisely resolved. to sabmit ever 
after to her fate; #ad-it may be. hoped that her experience of the 
discomforts of a vagrant life will be 8 caution to the other malcon-.° 
tents of her sex: who-are rash enough to suppose. that they can 
better their condition by exchanging it for Gipsy life among “the 
| savages, - ss 5 ee . 
fhe Native conviets haye & foolish notion that there is an almost 
continuous land link “between. these isiands and their own country ; 
handgeds have-cssayed the feat of trying to-discover such a passaze ; 
and no. reasonings, nor even their exporience of the invariable and 
‘often disastrous failure of such attempts, can disabuse their minds of 
the dearly cherished hallucination, They imagine, too, that there is 
-a rajah at the “ Cows” (? Cocos. Z, P.), who is friendly to their 
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sanhemiel, and who will prokact aid pana fee ee if they ean 
only reach the islands. 

"Xs is surprising how far some of these eseapad convicts wander 
through the jungles. In the course of an excursion up one of the 
oreeks above Viper, we meé ong. of them fifteen miles or more from 
the Scttiement, and by his own account he had been seven days wan- 
dering about the woods in all directions trying to find an outlet. He 
had subsisted duriag that time on berries, unxipe fruit, and leaves, 

and looked miserably emaciaicl.. The jungloes, or wild men as he 
called them, had made him eat pork ; of. course much sgains! his. will 
as he was astrict Mussulman; and, except thas they pelted him with 
stones whon he renionstrated, they had not interfered with him, but 
shared their food with him and otherwise treated him kindly. 

While exploring this creek, one of the largest in the Settlement, 
which starting about.a mille. south of Viper, rans for several mile 
into the interior, the Burmese convicts we had with us suceeeded iu 
‘eatuhing ‘two large pigs, which they liberally shared with Topsy and 
Jacko. The latter presided over the cooking, and appropriated a very 
ondue portion ; not, content with helping himself first, and gorging 
himself almost to suffocation, he wrapped as much. more as he wanted 
in leaves and hid the handle under our hut; and again during the 
night ate so plentiful y that he complained the next morning of being 
yery unwell, and Topsy had to bleed him, Topsy and Jacko were 
very much ‘alarmed when they found it was our intention to proceed 
far into.the jungle tothe south, and did their uimost. to dissuade us. 
Phey made me understand that we should encounter an, unfriendly 
tribe of aborigines of whom they themselves seemed to be in great 
dread, (The first mention of the Jarawas.— 4.7, P.) ; 

Jacko pointed to my heart and represented ‘the: act ofa ‘savaze 
aiming at me withhis bow and arrow;- of the acrow piorciag my heart 
and wy falling wounded, closing my eyes andexpiring. Topsy also 

_ pathetically enacted the desth scene, and both waved their hands 
deprecatingly in the direction disapproved of, and entreated me not to 
proceed further but to return to the “ Burra.Chab” (Bara Sahib, é¢., 
“the Superintendent”). ( “ Katoh Deeayrdah, Burra Chab tweeken”} 

8x2 
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(Kato déaeda,\Vara Sahib (?) “tweeken” is not known, the rest 
means “Thereis my (* place,” understood) with the Superinten+ 
dent.’—H, P.-P.) 

That there were none of their tribe in the other direction, but that 
it was “Meecheymyayrdah, Meecheymyayrdh, ” (Michima-da, 
Michima-da.-—What ? What ?—2. PV. P.), aword which they fre- 
quently repeated with emphasis and in a tone of great disgust. We 
saw no one and returned to the Settlement two days after we had Jeft 
it, Topsy was almost beside herself with joy at meeting her husband ; 
he had been very uneasy and often enquired for her and Jacko during 
their absence, and showed by his manner that he feared some harm 
had befallen them, : 

On Saturday, the 26th July, 1863, a party of men of the Naval 
Brigade left this island in the Superintendent’s cutter to visit «ome 
birds’ nest caverns on the south coast, with permission to be absent 
two days. We heard nothing more of them till very early on the 
morning of the 27th an Andamanese canoe with three naked 
‘Europeans was seen some distance out to sca making towards the 
_ island. There was at guce, of course, all mannor, of surmises which 
were not set at rest by the reports which were circulated soon after 
their arrival; for, the first supposed-tosbe-authentie intelligence 
which Colonel Tytler received was, that. his entter with the Naval 
Brigade men had been wrecked, that the sailors had been attacked. by. 
the aborigines, and some of them massacred, while others including 
the coxswain, Wilkinson (so minute was the account), were lying 
wounded and bleeding on the beach. The three men who were seen 
ia the canoe had contrived to escape and brought the intelli- 
’ gence, Colonel Tytler, as-scon as he espied the cance at a distance, 
conjectured what had happenéd, and immediately ordered a party of 
armed police in charge of a European; he alse ordered Lieutenant 
Philbrick,, Commanding the Lady Canning, which was most 
fortunately here at the time, to make immediate preparations to start 
for MazPherson’s Straits with an armed party of Naval Brigade men, 
There was great excitement through the Settiement, every one 
yowing vengeance en “those ungrateful, treacherous. hinod- 
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thirsty savages”. I was cautioned to keep those of them who were 
here out of sight, asit was impossible to say what the sailors might 
do to themin theirrage and exeitement; and, of course, all efforts 
for their good were pronounced a folly and delusion, and they were 
henceforth to be regarded as no-better than wild beasts, to be treated 
like brutes, and hunted down and exterminated. But the real facis, 
rightly viewed, represented the contrast between them and the more 
civilised and superior race in very different colours 3 they were 
as follows :—- 
The sailors who had set on this “ birds’ nesting’ expedition on- 
; tered MacPherson’s Straits, and landed safely: on a sandy beach, 
about a mile heyond the birds’ nest caverns, where they found some 
Andamanese canoes, and on the skirt of the jungle a deserted camp 
in which the aborigines, ‘who seem to bave been scared away by their 
approach, had left the best part of their possessions, implements, 
__ weapons, painted skulls, shell cups, and numerous other curiosities, 
” all scattered abont the ground, asif in their hurry and confusion: 
they had.not had time tO carry them away or conceal them. The 
sailors plundered all they found—ecarried thcir booty to the cutter, 
fastened the best canoe to the stern, and then set off to return to Ross 
Island, . They were sailing through a heavy sea, and unfortunately 
too close to shore; for as they were turning the point.the boat struck: 
with violence against a sunken tock and immediately capsized ; the 
crew wete now in invminent danger, their boat was. carried forward 
with the impettous force of the waves and dashed to pieces against 
the rocks ; they struggled desperately amongst the rocks and surf, 
tossed first forward, then back again into the trough of the sea, but 
fortunately all could swim but one, who sunk immediately ; but two 
. of his companions, regardless of their own lives, swam to his’ assist 
ance and sticceeded in dragging him to a tock where he lay insensi- 
ble ; he was notscen again, and they supposed that the receding 
waves had swept him back into the sea, for his body was not after- 
wards found, though atareful search was made near the scene of the 
disaster; it was a iniracle of mercy that any of them escaped, but 
they all, with this one exception, succeeded at last in scrambling 
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up itis cliffs out of ‘enol of the waves —— they Ie lay for some time 
_in utter exhaustion—iorn, bruised, and bleeding, and one of them 
apparently lifeless; the latter, Wilkinson, the Chief Pett Officer, 
was left all nightin this position ; bis companions. believing that he 
was dead, and surprised, they said, when they refurned next morning, 
“to Gnd him alive again,” limping about the beach, The others 
climbed to a plateau on the cliff, which wax open te the ses on one 
side and separated by a ridge of rocks from the jungle on the other, 
and there.they determined that they. would remain for the night, as it 
aiforded not only a place. of. concealment and. natural proteetion 
against attack by the aborigines, but also the advantage of being,» 
able to watch and signal boats and ships passing. They then deliber- 
ated on the measures to be taken to convey intelligence of the accident 
io the Setilement authorities and procure assistance. It was hopeless 
” to think of travelling so iaany miles slong the eoast over precipitous 
rocks and through dense thickets of mangroves ; they were shocless 
. and exhausted, and had-not'a morsel of feod to support them, What 
then were thes” to do ?—they might remath where they were until 
their protracted absence oreated alarm, and assistance was sext to 
_ them, but that could: not be till the day following at. the earliest ; 
and in the meantime they might perish from hunger or. faintness, 
ot .suffer'a worse fate at. the hands of the savages, (Whom they had 
robbed of their. preperty.— 32, 7. 2.) 

In this extremity they resolved upon a daring and desperate 
veuture ;. they had left. some canoes on the -heach opposite the abori- 
gines’ encampment, and three of them volunteered fo. go down and ; 
endeavour to seize ono, and, if possible, make their way on it to 
oss. We have seen how well this bold entexprise succeeded. They 

. pushed out in the canoe, turned the point safely, though not without 
sprue hairbreadth escapes, and guiding themselves as well as they 
could with» paddle, drifte] with wind and-tide along shore, toward 
ihe Setilament. They had not gone before they. saw, or fancied they 
saw, some.of the aborigines running. along the beach with torches, 
and, us they thought, pursuing them ;-large fires‘on the shore showed. 
that they were encamped. there, and-toayeid the risk.of falling 
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into their ae ihny 3 steered further out to.ses, but the tide carried 
them so far that they at length lost sight of the land, and not know= 
ing in the darkness what course fo follow, were altagether at the 
mercy of the tide and wind, which fortunately blew steadily in this 
direction, and so were driven to eastward of this island, where they 
were espied, about four miles off, next morning. When we saw'tho 
canoe, two of the men appeared motionless, the other was feebly 
gniding i¢ with a paddle. A crowd was waiting onthe shore to assist 
them when’ they landed, and tiey needed the assistance,—-for what 
withthe fatigues they had undergone, and exposure without clothing 
to rain during the night, and want of,food, and extreme anxicty, the 
poor men had sunk into a.semi-stupor, and made no eftort.at least to 
save theniselves; their cance struck sideways against a rock ai some 
distance from shore and fell to pieces; they tumbled over and floun. 
dered in the water, but were unable to swim, and must have been 
drowned if some Natives had not immediately. hastencd to tieir aid 
and dragged them on land.. The Lady Canning. then steamed 
down to the Straits in about three hours. We had not an opportu- 
nity of visiting the renowned caves or making: any other observations 
for we were wholly engaged, when we landed, with assisting the 
sailors who were miserably enfeebled by their long fast and all the 
hardships they had encountered. Ail were recovered. with the excep- 
tion of the poor man who had perished on the day. of the wreck ; the 
fragments of the cutter, and the sails torn into shreds, were lying on 
the rocks; but we could not approach the place on account of the 
heavy surf. This unhappy accident, resulting in the loss-ef life of 
one of our sailors, has had one good effect,—that it has determined the 
Superintendent to prohibit for the future such adventurous excur- 
sions which have, before now, brought the Brigadesmen into collision 
with the aborigines, and have been followed by results which nwet 
have increased the antagonism and hatred of. the latter towards us. 

_. (It is difficulé.to understand how, after the scandal and exposé 
in connection with the murder of Pratt, Colonel Tytler could have 
permitted such an expedition to be undertaken. The sailors, as-vsual, 
behaved as badly as possible, and appear to have disgusted even 
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Mz. Corbyn. They seem to have been a poor lot of men, with little 
endurance, pluck, or resource, as, when carefully considered, it will 
be seen that the sufferings they underwent were small in comparison 
with-those which thousands of Europeans in the cases of shipwrecks, 
or the African expeditions, have endured for many days without a 
raurmur, Mr. Corbyn notices as one of their * sufferings *? that 
they were without clothing in the rain during the whole night, This, 
with the thermometer at 76°is no great hardship, and they were only 
without food for a little over a day.—M. F. P.) 

Until we fully understand their language, and by that means can 
impartially investigate their complaints, there will, in the progress of 
their intercourse with us, be frequent cases in which the aborigines 
may be unfairly represented, and offences imputed to them of which, 
' if the truth could be divulged, they Would be found not to have been 
guilty; and, such being the case, noxt to the duty of most zealously 
watching over.them to protect their lives and liberty, nothing can be 
of greater present importance with regard to them than that Govern- 
ment should encourage, by every means, the study of their language, 
and the instruction in our language of their children, who, when they 

had aequired a sufficient knowlodge -of English or Hindustani, 
~ would be the best medium of communication with them. 

(Having grasped the above facts so clearly, it was a pity that 
Mr. Corbyn did not apply them in his subsequént dealings with the 
Andamanese—M. V. P.) 

At first it seemed as if. their Janguage was to bea perpetual 
puzzle to philologists, and that at least much time would elapse. 
before we shouid.make the poor Andamanese understand that we were 
seeking’ inter-communication of. ideas and information with them. 
For a long time every question that we put. to them was repeated 
with the rapidity of an echo, and with most provoking accuracy, till 
patience. was exhausted, and it seamed hopeless to interrogate them; 
but at last.an accidental circamstance discovered to me the key by 
whieh to elicit intelligible utterances; since that time my want has 
been understood, and ‘they have encouraged my effortsie acquire 
their language.. I -observed some of. the children curiously examin. 
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ing various articles in my house which caughé their attention, and as 
they examined each, they turned towards me and cailod out, with an 
expression on their faces of interest and curiosity, ‘‘ Kahmeechi Muad- 
dah 2? “Kahmecehi Muddah?? which it was quite obvious ic me 
meant, “ What do you call this ?” “ What is the name of this?’ and 
when I, in turn, pointed te something which they knew, and asked 
them their name for it, they instantly replied giving me the word 
in their own language by which they designated it. 

- (Ké michima-da “means “ What is this.” LT have always found 
the children much more intelligent in such matters than the grown-up 
Andamanese.—M. FV. P.) 

Lhave sometimes been asked if the Andamanese observe any 
form of religion, or if they have ever intimated anything which 
would argue their belief in 2 God, or expectation of a future state of 
existence after death. That they have such expectations I have 
reason to believe from circumstances which seemed to me little shovt 
of their assertion of that fact. An Andamanese woman had lost an 
infant child which she had formerly brought with her fo this island. 
On her appearing here one day without it, I enquired after her baby, 
and asked why she had not, as usual, brought it, when she replied 
that it was dead, and that sbe had buried it the previous day; and on 

"further interrogation she pointed her finger towards the skies, and 
said that baby “was there ” (“Bar lin din ijo lockon kayler’), and 
then raised herself and extended her arm as if straining upwards, and 
made gestures and exclamations which implied that baby had gone 
very, very far above into their celestial paradise. Had it been a sin- 
gular incident, I should not have attached so much meaning to it, nor 
perhaps have founded any opinions of their belief upon it, buf many 
other of the Andamanese, whom I questioned separately about the 
deceased infant, repeated the poor woman’s. gestures and expres: 


sions.’ 
(The sentence quoted by Mr. Corbyn is not intelligible. The 


woman may have said, “‘ Bd-ld, iji—lupo kinyi-ré,” ‘The child died 
very suddenly,” or Bd-len, dé tjildé on-ké “The child (“ being buried,” 


understood) I come back alone.’’) 
Bu 
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Their idea of a paradise, if I have rightly interpreted it, is gross 
in the extreme. They believe that it abounds with pigs, and that 
their departed kinsmen are perpetually revelling in the delights of 
pig-hunting (“rogo deyley”), and repasts on pigs (ogo makney ”) 
(Rdyo délé-k6é means “ to hunt pigs,”. and Régo mék-ké to “eat 
pigs’’), 

Perhaps their expectation of this their supreme enjoyment makes 
them face danger and brave death with such reckless intrepidity, 
(I have never found them do this. On tho contrary, they are rather 
cowards-—M, V. P.) They appear to perform religious rites at 
burial. (They do aot.——H. V. P.) Their dead are interred, not 
bumt; a grave isdug about three feet deep in which the body is 
deposited ; after filling the grave with sand and green leaves, they 
light a large fire upon it, and cover the ashes with soil; they then 
abandon their encampment which is invariably also their burial 
ground and will not occupy it again till after the lapse of several 
months when the skeleton is disinterved, and the skull and other bones 
are appropriated by the nearest relative. 

I found the complete bones of human bodies carefully wrapped in 
leaves and concealed in trees, and when the Andamanese have found 
them in my possession, they have. been most eager to recover them, 
claiming them as valued relics of their friends : skulls, as is generally 
known, are Worn as ornaments suspended from the neck, and made 
to serve a useful purpose, holding the sundry small articles which 
they usually carry about with them. When any of the aborigines 
have dicd at the Andaman Tlome, their friends have seemed to have 
no further care for them, and have left their burial to convict 

. servants. 

(In the above, two methods of disposing of the body of the deceased 
are described ; burial, and the placing of the body on a platform, 
of which the latter is the more honorable. The skull is never used 
as a box in which small articles are carried. The reason why the 
bodies of those who died in the Andaman Home were neglected, was 
because the aborigines there considered themselves to be in confine- 
ment, and not permitted to observe their usual customs, perhaps also 
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irom shyness. The subject of the beliefs of the Andamanese regard- 
ing a future state is too extensive to be recorded here in & note.— 
CV. P.) 

i am glad to state that some of the South Tribe have lately been 
induced to visit thisisland through the influence of “ Crusoe,” who 
warmly exorted himself in this instance to second my endeavours, 
They had encamped not far from Aberdeen; and having noticed their 
fires one evening, I proposed to some of the North Tribe in the Auda- 
inan Home here to visit them the following mornicg, but they 
demurred and wished to dissuade me, representing the South Tribe 
as extremely ill-disposed to us, and warning me that they would 
assuredly shoot their arrows at me if I landed. When next morning 
I approached their camp with Crusoe, a crowd of them at first came 
down to the beach, and Crusoe signalled to them, aud shouted most 
energetically, offering them bags of rice and other grain which we 
had taken for them in the boat. At first they remained on tho beach 
silently watching us, but when they observed our intention to land 
aear their encampment, they ran back to it, extinguished their fires, 
gathered up their bundles, and dispersed in different directions 
through the jungle. [t seemed useless to follow them, and I turned 
the boat intending to return back, but Crusoe begged me to persevere, 
promising that if we would row along the coast he would prevail 
upon them to come tous. Some of them seeing our boat turned 
again, showed themselves on the shore, and then a conversation 
followed between them and Crusoe, which ended in their agreeing 
to remain if we landed, which we did. They wished me to proceed 
with them to a larger eucampmeat of their tribe some distance south. 
ward, I left the bags of provisions on the shore, and haviug persualed 
them to come into the beat, set sail; but instead of steering in the 
direction which they wished, when we were weil out to sea, I turned 
the boat and assuriag them that they should be kindly treated, and 
that they had no cause for the least apprehension, I brought them 
to this island. After setting before them such a sumptuous feast of 
roast pigs and other approved dainties,as they had perhaps never 


before seen, I loaded them with presents and returmed next day with 
; Bug 
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them to their camp, taking with me this time more bags of graia to 
distribute amongst their friends. 

They were so delighted with this treatment, and their confidence so 
completely gained, that they persuaded fifteen more of their friends to 
pay a visit to thisisland. Since that time there have been no less 
than 47 aborigines in the Andaman Hone, of whom twenty are 
children of various ages. 

Some of these have quickly acquired the English alphabet, and 
words of short syllables, and their imitative powers are so remarkable 
that they soon catch, and commit to momory, phrases which they 
hear spoken. 

The men are often at first extremely unruly, and I am continually 
celled upon to interfere in cases in which they would not hesitate to 
take the lives of convicts, or the Native Gaard over them, if they per- 
sisted in opposing them. heir manner of beguiling their leisure is 
to sharpen hoop iron into long blades, of which I collect a number 
every day to prevent their using them against their Parawallahs; this 
unpleasant duty is not wholly without risk, for they are extremely 
loath to part with any weapon and are always inclined to resent the 
seizure of it, even though not their own, as a grievous affront and 
wrong. 

The children, when they can obtain the materials, will employ 
their time in making bows and arrows, in the manufacture of which 
they are very skilful, and in the use of them not less so. Two of the 
boys, each ‘about ten years of age, sometimes go along the rocks 
round the island shooting fish with bows and arrows. I have seen 
them leap from rock to rock watching for the fish as they dart out 
' from under them, when with astonishing quickness, and an aim which 
seldom misses, they discharge their arrows—which the next moment 
are seen quivering in the water, and one of them plunges in and drage 
out a fish sometimes fifteen or twenty inches in length fixed to his 
arrow point. I have seen them obtain in this way a large basket of 
fish at times, when, on account of stormy weather, none have been 
caught by the convict fishermen. 

They seam to be almost as much in their element in the water ag 
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on laud, and the feats in swimming which they sometimes perform 
are so extraordinary that they will hardiy be credited. One man 
who was fettezed and under guard at the Naval Brigade barracks 
escaped one night, and swarm in his heavy iron fetters to the opposite 
mainiand. 

Two of the Andamanese under my care left the Home one dark 
night and swam all the distance from this island to North Point; and 
afew days afterwards, when I sent a message to them inviting them 
to return, they swam back again the same distance in the open day 
each resting on a bambco branch, (the distance is two miles—H. 7. P.), 
it would seem from these circumstances and the fearlessness which 
they indicate, that sharks, which abound in these waters, do not attack 
them, for they would hardly risk their lives in so reckless a manner 
if experience had warned them of such a danger. (The Andamanese 
are occasionally bitten by eres and eaten by crocodiles, but very 
seldom. 4. V. P.) 

Lam bound to correct an erroneous impression of their habits 
which I havo inadvertently conveyed through imperfect observation. 
It is with xegard to the taste for raw flesh which is sometimes attri- 
buted to them. Here they both boil and roast their food, one process 
following the other, and will even reject it if it is not sufficiently 
cocked for them. 





. L have found in the office records of this Settlement the following 
curious document, which I transcribe into this report with a view to 
add to it information, which I have obtained in confirmation of the 
interesting fact, so much doubted and derided, which it scoms to 
establish, that these poor people, though they have been so long neg- 
lected, possess mental capabilitics not at all inferior to others, that, 
sin fact, the Almighty has endowed them with faculties which are 
common to all the human race, and which have eo long lain dormant 

_ in them only beeause the attempt has not been made to bring them 
into exercise, 

“Tn 1835 or 1837, whilst between Narcondam and Barren Islands, 

: after a blow from the westward, picked up an Andaman canoe con- 
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taining a man, woman, and two children (a boy anda girl), in a state 
of starvation, the boy died immediately after being picked up. They 
were taken to Penang and made over to the authorities; after having 
landed, the man was taken very ill. Dr. Boswell, the Civil Surgeon, 
was bleeding him when his wife seized a pot containing water, and . 
fung it at his head; the doctor just had time te stoop to escape the 
blow; the man died; the giel was put into the Free School and 
turned out one of the cleverest girls amongst them. After complet- 
ing her studies, she. went under Mrs. Forbes Brown asa sori of a 
companion ; the mother was placed in a Penitentiary at Pulo Tecoos, 
she had the liberty of going to see her daughter daily, a distance of 
three miles. Mrs. Smith, the schoolmistress, was in the habit of 
giving her a piece-of sugarcane which she was very fond of. Ladies 
also gave her clothes which sho was in the habit of tearing up and 
getting patches put to make it look gaudy. When I was in Penang. 
last, herseif and her daughter were alive.” 


H. KINSEY, 
Commanding “ Lonach."* 
Port Brain; 
Lhe 20th November 1861. 


I have learnt on good authority that there is another young Anda» 
manese woman in Penang, who has been from infancy with the 
family of Mr. Mitchell, a clerk in the Supreme Court; that she has 
been liberally educated, receiving in all respects the same advantages 
as his own daughters; that she is an accomplished pianist, studious, 
and well informed; is gifted with a most amiable and excellent dis- 
‘position, and that her character and conduct are most praiseworthy 
and exemplary : that she is a regular and frequent attendant at the 
Charch services, was lately confirmed by the Bishop of Caleutta ; 
and, since her confirmation, has also been a regular communicant, 

T was also informed that she is engaged to be married to a Buro- 
pean schoolmaster in Penang. Mr. Mitchell’s brother is 4 clerk in 
the Superintendent's office here, and he confirms these statement. 
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Tam further informed d that another aE RORTC IS a native of these 
islands, is serving as a nurse in a family at Singapore; she also 
having been reared and educated there, but nothing more is stated 
with regard to her. I have also often heard, though I am not aware 
on what original authority the statement rests, that an Andamanese 
has for many years been carrying on trade as a Tobacconist in Lon- 
don ; and that, as his story i is not known there, he nee for a stunted 
African, 


H. CORBYN. 
Port Buatk; 
The 5th October 1863. 


(Of the above stories, the three about the Andamanese women are 
probably one and the same, judging from Major Haughton’s account 
of the information he obtained when visiting Penang. It has often 
occurred to me that some of the so-called Negro pages, who seem to 
have been s0 common in the Courts, and houses of the aristocracy, in 
Europe in the 18th century, may have been Andamanese, particularly 
as some of them, unlike the true Negroes, never seem to have grown 
any bigger. They might easily have been taken by Malay kidnap- 
pers from the Andamans to Atcheen, and from that centre passed on in 
the pilgrim ships, as mentioned by Mr. P-amilton, to the Arabian, 
Egyptian, and Levantine slave markets—M. V. P.) 

In October 1863, the Hon’ble Major-General Sir R. Napier, 
K.0.B., President in Council, visited Port Blair. He notes regarding 
the aborigines, that Mr. Corbyn’s visit to Calcutta with them has bad 
a very good effect, and that Mr. Corbyn deserves great praise for his 
humane and persevering efforts to win these poor people to civilisation, 

. in which he has gained their confidence and affection. 

He strongly recommended that an allowance of not more than 
Rs. 200 per month should be granted for the expenses of the Anda- 
man Home, with an expression of the full approbation of Government 
of Mr. Corbyn’s services. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


Narrative No. 3, by Mr. Corbyn—Visit to Caleutts of the Andamancvo—Visits to Ran- 
goon, and Mealmein, of the Andamanese+Trouble with the South Tribe—-Homea 
on Ross Islaud-~ Restrictions—E scape of Andamanese from the Homes—Death of 
‘Yopsy—Attempt to atilise the Andamavese in the capture of runaway convicts-— 
Letter from Mr. Corbyn--Letter from Major Ford—Trouble in the Homes—Grant 
of R200 per menasem to the Andaman Homes—Port Blair placed ander the orders 
of the Government of Burmah—Engqairy by the Governmont about the Andamanese 
~——More trouble in the Homes~-Maurder-of a..convict by the Andamanese at the 
North Outpost—Honies closed—~Major Ford's opinion of Mr. Curbyn’s treatment 
of the Andan:anese—Mr. Corbyn resigns the charge of the Andamanese—Ar- 
rangement of the Homea—Review of Mr. Corbyv’s management of the Anda- 
manese. 


Naprative No, 8 


Or the Reverend Henry Corbyn, relative to the Aborigines of the 
Andaman Islands. 


The present report is submitted on account of His Excellency tho 
Governor General in Council having called for a report on the present 
condition and working of the Andaman Home. 


On the 14th October, 1863, I left Port Blair on medical certificate 
accompanied by eight Andamanese, the prisoner Jumbo and his wife 
Topsy, Jacko, three boys and two girls. The weather was very pro- 
pitious and they thoroughly enjoyed the yoyage. Topsy and a little 
girl, who were ill when we started, quite recovered before the end of 
it. Far from showing any fear or misgivings as we proceeded, they 
looked curiously and wistfully forward, longing to reach the place 
which I had described to them as possessing all the attractions which 
imagination could depict to them, and daily questioned me about it, 
All they stipulated for was that we should all return together, which 
T promised before we started. On our arrival in Calcutta, the Com- 
missioner of Police very kindly placed at my disposal, for the use of 
the Andamanese, a small house in the Town Hall compound con: 
veniently situated near Spence’s Hotel where I had apartments. The 
news of our arrival soon spread amongst the native population, who 
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were al! most anxious to catch a glimps of the renowned ee 
phagi. On the second morning after our arrival tha extensive Town 
Hall enclosure was filled with a dense mass of people, Natives, Eura- 
siaus, and Europeans, all clamouring for admission; and on entering 
the rooms where they lodged I found them beset by a crowd of those 
eager sight-seers ; the Native part of the assembly cautiously keop- 
ing at a safe distance with a view to a speedy retreat if they mani- 
fested any signs of giving them an uncouth reception, 

Each succeeding day the crowds increased ; till, at last, the roads 
leading to the Town Hall became impassable on account of the vaat 
concourse of spectators who would remain, with most exemplary 
paticnce, throughout the day waiting for «a opportunity to gratify 
their insatiable curiosity. The most preposterous rumours ciroulated 
amongst the natives, that the “monkey-men” as they designated 
~ them, had long tails; that a pig was given to them, and they would 

kill it and eat it raw on the Maidan; that the woman was ill and 
had declared that nothing would save her life but eating the. flesh of 
a white man. The poor woman was, indeed, very unwell, and the 
disturbance outside aud continual intrusion of people iato the house 
were oxtremely irritating to her..At last, as the crowd could not be 
ejected, either by persuasion or by the aid. of the police, I endea- 
voured to effech & compromise by promising to let them see the 
Andamanese on the Town Hall steps, if they would all leave the 
compound and open a passage for carriages to pass through it. 

As the mob now daily increased, and their curiosity after conti- 
nualiy seeing the Andamatiose was not in the least degree abated, 
it became necessary to seek for other quarters in some less populous 
locality; but here again another difficulty arose which, if I had 
given sufficient thought to it before I left Port Blair, might have 
deterred me from undertaking the laborious enterprise of conducting 
reputed savages to the capital of India. No owner of a house would 

on any terms, accept the Andamanese as tenants. And as thoy bad 

notice to qnit the building in the Town Hall compound, they would 

soon have been without a dwelling had I net obtained permission to 

excamp with them on the Ballygunge Parade Ground, . which, being 
3x 
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in the eu burbs at some Ngee from the town, was.a situation where 
the Andamanese could obtain healthy exercise and combine with it 
ali the advantages of sight-seeing, driving into Caloutia without 
being so much noticed or pursued by the mob who could no longer 
be on the watch for them. 
it was remarked with surpriso and disappointment, that they 
never evinced astonishment or admiration at anything which they 
beheld, however wonderful from its novelty we might ‘Suppose it 
would appear to them, When they pas ssed through rooms, a3 in the 
Calcutta Miat, where the most elaborate appliances of machinery 
were displayed before them in activa opevation, while they watched 
and examined the various motions, not a sign either by word or ges- 
ture escaped them that such wonderful contrivances surpassed their 
comprehension, or that their magnitude and power startled and 
bewildered them. 
But, in fact, their undemonstrative manner was not a sign of une 
_ concern gr weat of appreciation, but rather an indigation that a 
profound “interest was awakened, and that they were too absorbed in 
thought to give immediste utterances to the sensations which objects 
go fay above their comprehension excited. They would, afterwards 
amongst. themselves interchange their ideas, aud talk for hours 
together of what they had witnessed; and sometimes things which 
appeared at the time almost to escape notice, or to produce Lut slight 
impression, would form the subject of most animated discussion and 
enquiry. 
Their favourite resort was the Dhcrtimiollah market, through 
which I often led them, sometimes not without some difficulty and 
risk, on: account of tle pressure of the crowd aitracted by the famous 
_ monkey-mes.” The women and little children were easily manage- 

able, hut. the mon and boys caused me considerable anxiety ats 
trouble, both on account of their propensity to plunder, which not- 
withstanding the liberality with which all their wishes were gratified 
they would have indulged with the most fearless effrontery, anid in 
the most lawless and violent mannez, had I not restrained them, aid 
also because of the thoughtless liberties taken with them which they 
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were very quick to resent, ospecially if ae considered that an 
indignity was intendad. On one oecasion, IT was drivin ¢ 
through the Clifna Bazaar with Jumbo who was seated opposite to me 
pide his legs hanging over one side of the carriage, watehing 
he péople.as they followed us, when suddenly a Native in the 
se without any reason or pfovocation, spat upon his trousers » 
In an iustant his oyes flasaed, and his features assumed a most dread- 
ful expression. of ferocity, aud before I could interfere, with one 
‘bound, and his arms flung forward, he sprang upon the man who bad 
offered him the insult. Fortunately, the crowd stopped the way and 
tho man escaped through an alloy ; but J umbo, wishing to wreak his 
revenge on. somebody, struck vigorously with his clenched fists right 
and left, till I seized his arm and dragged him back into the carriage, - 
At another time the same affront was offered to Jacko in the Circular 
Road and, as the offender in this instanco also escapad, he too vented 
his wrath uponthe mob, lashing them with my buggy. whip, till he 
had completcly dispersed them. . Unfortunatoly (7). the Andamanese 
came away from Onlcutfa with a moxe contemptible opinion of the 
. Natives. than thoy had ever befgye entertained of them, which they 
have shown in their tone and bearing towards them since they 
voturned to the Settlement. Even a child, running isto a crowd of 
Bengaioss and using menacing gestures, would immediately scatter it ; 
and it. was natural that the Andamanese, seeing such displays of 
timidity, should regard the whole race as immeasurably inferior to 
them in those qualities which they most appreciate and admire. 

i was anxious that thay should see some military manwuvres, and 
a parade of troops, for which General Showers kindly appointed a day 
shorily before our departure ; but the intelligonce of the melancholy 
death of Lord Elgin made it necessary to postpou2 it, and they, there- 
fore. lest the opportunity of witnessing the imposing spectacle. 

They frequentiy visited the fori and also the arsenal and 
armoury ; mutual recognitions passed between them and some men 
of Her Majesty’s 13th L. L, who had been to Port Blair on detachment 
duty and visited. them in their encampment. They never forget a 


face which they have once seen. When Licutenant Gill of Her 
: 302 
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Majesty's 15th L. I, entered the room where they lodssed, they im- 
mediately pointed him out to me as one of the party who had visited 
their “ Boudlah,” and appeared delighted te see him again on account 
of that circumsiance. 

Amongst Gther places they were taken to the Asiatic Society’s 
Mizeum, in which they appeared to recognise: different skeietons of 
animals, and gave names to the various species according to the forma- 
tion of the under jaw. ‘They also attended a meeting of the Asiatic 
Society end at the Bethune Institution. At the former the chief 
snbject of diseassion which elicited opposite opinions was the. possibi- 
lity of an attempt to civilize them, and one of the speakers, who 
doubted its success, iustanced the case of barbarous aborigines of 
other countries who had Lad Jong communication and intercourse with 
Huropeaus, who easily imitated and acquired the bad habits of the 
civilized race without adopting any-of those which tended to improve - 
them. But one cause of the demoralization and physical doterioration 

- of other harbarous races which he mentioned, happily does not exist 
amorgst the Andamanese, namely, the passion for ardent spirits ; in- 
decd, it is difficult to persuade them, oyen in sickness, to imbibe any 
kind of stimulant. It is true that they may hereafter become accus- 
tomed to the use of liquors when associating more with the people of 

this Settlement, but itis to be earnestly hoped that our utmost in- 
fiuence will-he exercised to prevent such a calamitous consequence of 
our intercourse with them. 

Besides places of interest in Calcutta which they visited, they 
were taken to see the great piggories in Entally which, as I had .ex- 
pected, threw them into zaptures; they also went by railway to 
Burdwan, and, by the Kindness of the Rajah, wore allowed to see his 

- hoase and grounds, and famous menagerie, all of which they have 
never ceased to speak of and vall to my recollection. 

On the 26th November we left Caleutta, and ranched Port Blair on 
the ad December. A number of Andamanese were waiting on 
Ross Island anxiously looking forward tothe arrival of the Tubal 
Cain and party with me, and great were the demonstrations. of 
delight when they saw them all safely return again. The Home 
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became'a scene of wildest revelry, singing and dancing continuing 
night and day for upwards of a fortnight, during which all the 

Paleutta adventures were glowingly related, and the effect pro- 
duced was that, day after day, they entreated me to take them all to 
Calcutta and had the option been offered. to them, the whole tribe 
would have been willing to accompany me. 

A most unfortunate occurrence had happened during our absence. 
The South Tribe had been giving trouble and robbing the Settlement 
plantations near Haddo, and the Convict Police had exem plified their 
zeal by shooting one man and wounding a woman. Colonel: Tytler 
enquired into the case, obtaining, however, only the convict’s version. 
of the story, and cautioned them to he more forbearing in future, and 
never to use their fire-arms, except in self-defence and under extreme 
necessity... The woman was brought to Ross Island and remained for 
some: months under my care, but died at length from the effect of her 
wounds, which had been too long neglected. i 

Cn the 9th December, I proceeded with Colonel Tytler to Rangoon - 
and Moulmeiu, six Andamanese accompanying us, who ware required 
to act as guides in our contemplated visit to some islands to the 
northward. oS 

Notiiing worthy of note occurred in these visits, except that, on the 
voyage, the Andamanese rendered most useful and indeed indis« 
pensabie service in supplying the want of a sufficient crew on board 
the Settiement Steamer Diana. Through some unaccountable 
neglect oroversight, the Dione had left Rangoon on. her voyage 
to Moulmein and Port Blair without a sufficient namber of men to 
work her, ard it was found impossible to heave up the anchor, and to 
perform many other necessary daties of the ship without the. assist- 
ance of the Andamanese, which, Iam bound to -say, was cheerfully 
rendered, though they were severely over-worked~and deprived of 
their rest at night through the exertions imposed upon them. 

In the beginning of this year (1864), the South. Tribe renewAd 
their depredations, but with much-more- caution, avoiding the armed 
police and escaping into the jungles whenever they appeared; they 
seomed to obtain intelligence by some means, while the police were 
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still at a distance, that they ware S hacia The latter could not 

succeed in finding them, end never know when.or where to expect, 
them, for they continually changed their positiona to elude the police, 

and appeared successively in quite different directions where they 

knew the Native convicts would be least prepared to recoive them. 

In this manner, not only was great damage done to the Settlement 

plantations, bat serious loss was sustained by the..convict sclf-sup- 

- porters-whose gardeas were completely cleared of all their produce. 

Colonel Tytler felt the necessity of taking effective measures to. oppose 

these lawless proceedings, but there appeared no means of putting 

a stop to them without actual collision with the. tribe, resulting, pro. 
bably, in Ddloodshed. He was most anxious to avoid this ; and 1 

begged him to enjoin the police not to shoot any of them, but to lie 

in ambush and endeavour, if possihle, to capture them. 

A few days. following. two of the zing-leaders, known now as 
Moriarty and Sandys Sahib; were seized, and Colonel Tytler pat. them 
in iyous and placed them andér my-care. As I. bad. expected, Some: 
of their friends soon eame-to visit them, and Isent-2 message by 
them to their tribe that the prisoners were to be kept in close custody 
as g, security for their future good behaviour, and that they should 
be severely punished if any of the Native convicts.at the outposts- 
were again molested. 

». These measures and warnings were more effectual in “restraining 
their aggressive movemenis than the slaughter.of half the tribe would 
have been; for,-finding themselves foiled and fearing that. wo. should 
retaliate upon the prisoners if they gave us further provocation, they 

-feft the, neighbourhood. : 

- On-my second expedition to Port Mouat, when returning late one 
evening: through .MacPherson's Straits, we.saw the fires of ithe 
aborigines, and as. soon. as the steamer was anchored, I starteddn a 

smal! boat to. visit their encampment. We arrived “opposite to it 
about 8 BM, and hailed them, buf instead of replying they extin- 
guished their firés and retreated into the woods. Topsy and an Anda- 
manese child, who were with me, now ‘ried their persuasions, They 
assured the other aboritrines that. they had nothine to annvahend 
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from us, that we were unarmed, that it was. only myself, M. viola, 
who had come to visit them, that the only other persons in the boat 
were the Native. crew, and, morecver, that we had coconuts and rice 
in- abundance, and other presents for them, 

These assurances satisfied them, and they commenced to wade out 
towards us, calling cut to us to briug the boat nearer; I replied that 
this was izapossihle, as the shore was rocky and my boat had already 
strack against a rock, and that I was afraid on that account to 
approach any nearer, and asked them why they had extinguished 
their fires. Thoy said that they would at once relight them and come 
oat to us in a canoe, ard in a quarter of an hour they came,-—s 
worn steering with a paddle, and four men pulling: I filled their 
canoe with coconuts, bags of grain, beads, knives, logking-glasses, 
and other presents with. which two of thera returned: the woran 
and two men accompanying us to the steamor. Next morning I 
again visited the camp without guard. or attendants, and ihe abori= 
gines, delighted with the presenfs which I had left with them the 
night vefore, gave nie # most welcome reception, promising that if 
> any. Eurepeans (Ahboojiug-oejidar) ever fell into their hands, they 

would bring-them to the Settlement. - 

(The last remark shows how much of Mz. Corbyn'’s notes vegard- 
ing the sayings and doings of the aborigines was evolved from his . 
own imagination. “ Bojig-npijimda” means “aborigines,” and the. 
people: were evidently talking about themselves, he not understanding 
a word of the conversation.— #41.F.P.) 

During the month of February, 1364, the number of aborigines 
of both tribes on the Settlement was upwards of forty; who wera 
daily employed in work with Native convicts, {which should never 

have been permitted.— 24, V, P.), clearing sites, making thatching and 
bamboo frame-work, aud helping in other ways in the construction 
of their own houses, piggeries, and cattle sheds; but soon severe il. 
ness began to prévail amongst them, and various causes combined: to 
render them dissatisfied with their condition and treatment here. 
The monthly allowance for their support did not suffice for their 
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which was quite equal to that of Native convicts, they were even 
entitled to a largcr allowance. ‘They, moreover, complained of other 
discomforts. The Andaman Home was no longer tenantable, and 
their only dwelling wasa small cow-shed, which they shared with 
catile, sleeping on a raised bamboo machan above them. 

(It is not understood, when. he saw how objectionable it was, why 
Mr. Corbyn allowed such a staie of things. The Andamanese should 
have been permitted to make ono of their own villages, in which, in 
a sheltered spot, they would have boen perfectly happy.—-M7.P.) 

They were also impatient of the presence of a Convict Guard. over 
them, who watched and restricted their movements, not allowiag 
them the liberty of walking about the island except at certain times, 
and attended ly them to restrain them from doing any mischief. 
Four of them died here; but still nothing could be done .to improve 

‘their quarters, (!) or better their condition. (All this is not under. 

stood. Certain subsequent correspondence shows that Mr. Corbyn 
aud the new Superintendent Major Ford were not oa good. terms, 
but there-is nothing to show that Major Ford was not anxious to 
treat the aborigines well ; indeed, a letter of his quoied below shows 
that he did not approve of the repression exercised over the Anda- 
manese by Mr, Corbyn,—H.¥.2.) : 

The South Tribe men ‘were continually soatigatins the others to 
escape; (Escape from what? Mr. Corbyn has hitherto. said that 
they were under no restrictions —2. V. P.), and at length, not- 
withstanding the utmost vigilance of the guard, the prisoners, 
as well as nearly all the others, succeeded in doing 50; one of 
the former, Sandys Sabib,.swimming in his irons to the main- 
Jand,’ and only. Jumbo. and ‘Topsy were left, and finally they also 

-escaped (1), and the latter most unfortunately was drowned in 
attempting to swim to the mainiand. Such a fizale of all our hopes 
and. eficris was indeed melancholy and disheartening, and every one 
predicted that we should see nothing more of the Andamanese, and 
that it was hopeless te attempt to do anything more with them. “But 
I renewed the attempt, supported and encouraged by Major Ford in 
doing so. It occurred to me that as soon as the North Tribe knew 
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that Jumbo had escaped (!) they would decamp and go to some other 
part of the isiands, and it was therefore desizable to see them, and 
endeavour to persuade some of the more iafluentia! of them to return 
to the Settlement before they had ascertained this circumstance, 
which would not. be for severat days, as Jumbo had swam from this 
island to the south of Aberdeen, and would therefore be many days 
journeying so far as the North Tribe encampment. In pursuance 
of this design, I went to the jungles supplied with a weck’s provi- 
sions, and took up a position cu the coast about eight or nine miles 
northward, where I remained five days. The plan quite succeeded ; 
for I drew round me several Andamanese, and at last Jumbo also 
came into my encampment, and he and the rest returned with me tc 
Ross Island. 

Tam happy to state that now the good understanding with them 
has been completely restored, and we are on the best of terms with 
them. Jumbo was kept here a few days and then sent bacx to the 
mainland, and he now by his own wish remains at the North Out- 
post Home established for them on the mainland. All the others 
who formerly escaped, including the prisoners Moriarty and Sandys 
Sahib of the South Tribe, are at the present moment on this island, 
all having returned of their own accord, in number thirty-eight, bat 

. no longer under any restriction (1) for they are not watched by 
parawallahs, and are at liberty to return to the mainland and their 
own homes whenever they sre so disposed,—a liberty of which they 
freely avail themselves, but do not leave us altogether, for they 
generally return after a few days’ absence, swimming across, or in 
eanocs which T have provided for them. 

As soon asa ship now appears in port they swim te it and bog 
for plantains; and if pice, of which they now know the use and ap. 
preciate the value, are thrown to them, they dive to a great depth 
for them,—even the small children being very successful at these 
feats. . : ; 

Weare making some use of them now in trying to recover escaped 
convicts by their means, and though the experiment has not yet been 
quite successful, there is sufficient reasou to hope that it will be; and 

3N 
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the convicts, amongst whom eine report has Siiaaty Spread that we 
are sending the aborigines into the jungles after runaways, will be 
deterred from trying w escape, by fear of having such rough police 
to deal with, and we may hope, therefore, that much less will now 
be heard of such eseapes. which have been so frequent lately. Crusoe 
and another man of his tribe were sent southward, by Major Ford’s 
desire, to search for three Burmans who had not been heard of for 
a month, and one of whom left armed with a musket, A written 
order closed and scaled in which the Burmans were required to roturn 
immediately, and informed that the Audamanese had been sent in 
search of them, was put into Crusoe’s hands, and he was told to 
deliver it to them. I then took him to the South Outpost Home, 
gave in charge of the Tolidar of that Outpost beads, knives, and 
other presents, which. Orusoe was informed were to be given to him 
as soon as he rcturned with the convicts; snd having supplicd him 
and his companion with rice for seven days consumption, a. cooking 
pot, box of matches, and also bows and arrows, which I cautioned 
them on no account to ‘use against the Burmans, despatched them 
on their mission. In three days they returned without the Burmans 
whom they declared they had searched forin vain all over the main« 
land, but dragging after them an unfortunate convict self-supporter 
whom tkey had found some distance to the south, hunting pigs, and 
threatened to shoot if he did not immediately foliow them. Crusoe 
’ claimed the reward which the Tolidar refused, telling him that ho 
had not earned it, as the Bengalee before them was not a runaway 
and evidently not a Burman. (Crasoe should have been given a 
reward.— H. FV. P.) I doubt, however, if Crusoe went so far to the 
south as was pretended, for others whom I wished to accompany him - 
. demurred, fearing to encounter a tribe in the south, whom they call 
“Jarrahwadder” (Jarawa-da), their name for~ their own tribe is 
* Eleahwadder ’’ (not understood,? “descended from Ohdna Elé. 
wadi), and for the natives of the Archipelago Islands ** Ballawadder’’. 
(Balawa-da);—the latter they desoribe as not having a language, and 


being extremely ferocious; they are a tribe of whom absolutely 
~ nothing is known, 
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(Here Mr. Corbyn has evidently misundersiood Crusoe, who pro- 
bably told lim that the Balawa-da did not talk the language he did. 
They are the mildest of all the tribes, and were known to the Aka- 
Béa-da, whom they used to meet at Kyd Island.—, F. P.) 

A very creditable act of humanity on the part of the North Tribe 
aborigines, which was lately related fo me by a Native convict who 
was the object of it, deserves to be recorded. This man, a Punjabee 
boatraan, escaped from this Settlement with some other convicts in 
November, and travelled many miles northward {ill they came to a 
clearance in the interior, as extensive, he says, as Chatham, whare 
was a large Andamanese encampment. (No such clearance existed.— 
HVLP) 

Here these convicts remained a few days, kindly treated by. the 
aborigines, but he became very ill and his companions left him. The 
Andamanese, more merciful than the convicts, administered various 
remedies and treated him most kindly, and finding that he showed 
no symptoms of recovery, three of them took him up and bearing 
him upon their shoulders carried him every day considerable distances 
along the coast till, in eight days’ march, they brought him to North 
Point. Arrived there, they hailed a boat and asked the boatmen to 
bring them also to Ross Island, but their request waa refused, and 
they went away unrequited for an actof mercy which cannot be 
too much extolled, or too long remembered in their favour. (If 
true.—¥. V. P.) : 

T have already made allusion to the establishment of two Outpost 
Homes on the mainland, the object of which is to promote intercourse 
and friendly intimacy with the aborigines, Clearances of Jand have 
been. made, and two buildings erected. 

T have hopes of our being able to induce the Andamanese to cul- 
tivate the soil and render other useful servides to us. 


H. CORBYN. 


Port Bua; 
The 16th May, 1864. 
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_. (his cultivation of the soil by the Andamanese has been an ignis 
fotuus to many officers. It is impossible to turn, by an order, or in 
a few years, or even in one generaticn, a hunting and nomadic, into a 
pastoral people. The labour of cleaving, and keeping cleared, the 
jungle would be far too great for the naa They prefer, as 
food, the products of the chase to the products of the soil, and their dirty 
habits do not permit them to remain very long in one place.—H.F.P,) 


The following letter shows the circumstances which led to the 
application for the present gvant-in-aid of R200 per mensem to the 
Andaman Home. 

Letter, No. 19, from the Revd, Henry Corbyn, Chaplain of 
Port Blair, to Major B. Ford, Officiating Superiniendent of Port 

Blair. Dated, Ross Island, the 20th May, 1861, 

“The expenses of supporting the Andamanese under my care 
having greatly inercased, since the establishment. of two Horaes for 
theni, on the mainlund, I am obliged ta beg of you to ronuer me 
itievensed. assistance in carrying out the views and wishes of Govern- 
ment for their: civilization, pending the reply of . Government to my 
application for a larger allowance. : 

“Qn the date of my last report to Government, 16th instant, 
there were no less. than thirty-cight aborigines of the North and 
South Tribes on this island, dependent on the funds of the Home for 
their diet and -clothing ;° and, in addition to these, forty lave to be 
daily fed on .the mainland on grain, purchased at the Commissariat 
stores, at a cost quite equal to that of the laboring convicts. 

“Tt cannot be expected that, with all the other miscellaneous 

‘expenses of the Home, I can continue to support, in food and clothing, 
such a large and daily increasing number of the aborigines on the 
‘present monthly allowance; the expense of clothing them alone 
would be so considerable an item that, in consequence of my inability 
to meet it, many of them are obliged to go naked. (There could have 
been no need to feed the people on the mainland on grain. The only 
reason why the Andamanese in the Homes at the present day are fed 
by the Home is because their time is taken up in working for the 
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Government, and they have no leisure to procure their own food. 
Also a small Join cloth, which would not have been very expensive, 
would have been ample clothing for the savages, for whom too 
much.clothing is not desirable—22.V.P.) 

“You will have seen, from my accounts rendere? to you, bow 
large @ sum T have advanced oui of my own private funds to defray 
expenses already incurred on behalf of the Hiome,—incurred, it is 
true, on my own responsibility, but with views and for objects witch 
T believed the result would justify, and Government would at some 
future time approve, so persuaded was I of their importance that, if 
it haa been necessary to. have incurred those expenses without aid 
from Government, I should not have hesitated to do so ; and indeed, 

“it will be Seen from my accounts that, though the expenses of the Home 
commenced in the month of June, no part of the Goverament 
allowance was paid to me till Inte in November, when 1 veceived 
R100, and again on the 8th December, five months axrears of alluw- 
ances duc, whick could not be drawn sooner because it hadnot been 
sanctioned. 

«7 am sure Government will not wish me to sustain more. pecu- 
niary Joss, through my having voluntarily undertaken duties which, 
in thenisclves, are sufficiently onerous. 

“ Before my application for an increased allowance to the Home 

ean be laid before Governmen’ and their reply received, much time 
will elapse. In the meantime, I beg of you; as the Suporintendent 
of this Settlement, to render me ali possible assistance in moeting 
the demands of our improved relations, and advancing intercourse 
with both tribes of oe aborigines in the neighbourhood of the 
Settlement. 

Should you not feel anes to reuder pecuniary aid, in anti- 
cipation of Government -sauction, there are other. ways in which 
you can materially help to diminish the expense of the Home, and to 

. support the aborigines. 

« T beg leave to indicate some , of them— 

« {e¢—14 is advertised that there will be a sale by auction next 
Wernesday, at the. Commissariat Store-rooms, of “ cargo rice” ine 
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tended for the Government elephants, hut now not required, which 
is unfit for convicts’ food, (though if the bazaar convicts, self-support- 
ing “bunneahs,” buy it, they will probably sell it again to the 
labouring convicts, mixed with good rice), but would be very much 

appreciated by-~ people like the aborigines, who are accustomed to 
coarse fare, and, therefore, are not so likely to be impaired in health 
by it. As itis expected that this rice will not realise one-fourth of its 
value, its sale would be a loss'to Government, but its distribution 
amongst the poor Andamanese would serve a useful and _mereifal.. 
purpose. 

“2nd.—I have also heard that there will soon be condemned 
bullocks for disposal ?. These would be of great use to the Andamanese 
on the mainiand. 2 ; 

“ 3rd.— All cattle which die from ‘aacase, or other natural causes, 
might be sent to the outposts for their sustenance. Colonel Tytler 
formerly issued an order, which has not been carried out for many 
months past, that all cattle dying naturally, after being landed on 
this Island, should be forthwith a a to the. mainland and left 
‘there for the aborigines. 

“Jam happy to inform you that the aborigines at North Outpost 
have quite altered their manner and behaviour towards the convicts 
there. The Tolidar informs me that they give them more than they 
take from them, sharing with the convicts fruit which they bring in 
from the jungles, and fish of considerable size, three or four feet in 
length, which they obtain in great abundance. Ie is now gently and 
gradually leading them to work ; and endeavouring to make them un- 
‘derstand that they must earn the food which we give them ; they still 
continue to bring their bows and arrows, but only to shoot fish with.” 

Major Ford, in forwarding -the above letter, and Mr. Corbyn’s 
third Narrative to the Government of Latte writes in letter 

“No. 20A., dated the 6th June, 1864:— 

“T have. the honor to forward, enclosed, the ‘@ontinnation of 

Mr. Corbyn’ 8 third Narrative, which takes up his account of events . 
‘ aecurring with the Andaman tribes during February last, on the 16th : 
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of which month I assumed officiating charge of this Settlement.’ My, 
Corbyn records now; that, shortly afterwards the Andamanese, who 
I found here, some forty in number, including women and children, 
all escaped to the mainland, swimming over to North or South Points; 
it wasin the last attempt of this kind that: Topsy, (the wile of Jumbo), 
who had often before evinced a most friendly and trusting disposition 
towards the British, was drowned: her ‘body was found a day or two 
after at, South Point,———~she nad been in ill-health and. most probably 
had not strength to gain the opposite shore, v3 : 
2. “After carefully considering all circumstances. connected with: 
these escapes; and having previously observed the ‘system hitherto 
adopted for the management of the Andamanese here, T came to the 
conclusion that’ it was impolitic to restraig ther on Ross Island ; 
that they must be free to go and come amongst. us; but as this 
might in time, and as confidence increased, lead to the visits.of larger 
numbers than it would be safe to have here on Ross Island, and 
whose care and attendance would involve a langer expenditure of 
convict labour and duty than the Settlenent, with such & press of 
public works as is at present the vase, can afford, I determined for 
these and some other considerations, all adding weight to my decision, 
: but not necessary to record here, to cause two outpost ‘Homes’ to be 
formed, and accompanied by Mr. Corbyn, selected two localities, 
each at the head of @ small cove,—one on the north, and the 
other on the south mainland shore, situated at about the same distance 
(three or four miles) from Ross Island, where, atéach, I have given: 
materials for tho construction. of, a largé hut, and have stationed 
two armed police, and. smajl working party; some six (ftom the 
~ Andamar Home). orderlies.who have been accustomed to, and get 
on well ‘vith, the aborigines, and a small boat for their communica-' 
tion. Here they have been supplied with-as tock of _provisions, a 
few presents, etc., with which they feed and.congiliate any Anda- 
manese visitors ; auy of whom, wishing to visit Mr..Corbyn 6r myself, 
are at liberty to find their way ‘over to Ross in a small cance stationed 
at each ont-post for. this-purpose. * They are then allowed to stay a 
day or two, if they like, at the Andaman Home, which I have removed. 
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from the old site to one more under Mr. Corbyn’s eye, and not quite 
‘so public,—a necessary arrangement, having now several marricd 
Ohyistian-women here. It will be necessary temporarily to withdraw 
or reduce the strength of the party at the outposts ‘during the 
south-west monsoon, when bad weather may often render it a matter 
of difficulty to keep up supplies of food, etc., for a large party, as also 
to provide medical aid. 

«3, As stated by Mx. Corbyn, I have endeavoured to utilise the 
Andamanese, by trying through them to recapture some recently 
escaped convicts ; they have not as yet been successful, It is some- 
thing, however, to have got them to understand, as they now do, 
that I will reward them for bringing in anyone who they find beyond 
our Settlement, if they briag him unharmed. 

«4, In conclusion, I beg to bring to the favourable notice of 
Government, the unwearied exertions of Mr. Corbyn to improve 
our good understanding with the people of these islands,—in so doing 
T bog to submit a copy of his lettcr to me, urging an increase to. the 
Andaman Home allowance to R200 a month, whieh 1 beg respectfully 
to recommend may be grauted,—principally that he. may have some 
mazans wherewith to start a school for.such Andamaneso children 
whose parents cau be induced to let them remain somewhat longer on 
Boss Island, where I propose it should be established; and swhiich will 
doubtless, be a further means towards the civilizing of these people, 
and extending our influence amongst their tribes.’’ 

(It was atterwards found that a school on Ross Island wa a mis- 
take, as the children were too closely associated with the aids and 
convicts, and learnt to drink, and a uamber of other bad habits.-— 
ULV. P.) ; 


“Jt is due to Mr. Corbyn that his own accounts of his dealings with 
the Andamanese should be given, and I therefore publish thom in 
full, but on Major Ford taking charge of the ‘Settlement he found it 
necessary to make changes in the Andaman Home which led to 
Mr. Corbyn’s resignation of the charge of it, and on the 22nd June, 
1864, Mr. J, N. Homfray was appointed to the charge in his place. 
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What should have led Mr. Corbyn to suspect that all was not 
going well in the Home was that, on the Ist March, 1864, all the 
Andamanese who, had been staying in it escaped by swimming to the 
mainland. Mr. Corbyn went to the northward in the Diana to 
look for them and eaught five of the Northern Tribe, and one of the 
Southern, thus showisg that he considered them to be under some 
sort of restraint. On the 19th, the officers of the Diana bad a 
friendly | interview with some of the Southern ‘Tribe, and ii became 

evident that they did not dislike us personally, but they objected to 
the semi-eaptivity in which they were kept on Ross Islaud. 

On the 26th March, 1864, the dead body of an Andamanese 
woman was found lying on South Point beach. The remains could 
not. be: 4dentified, but were said at the time to be those of Topsy, the 
wife of Jumbo, who had done so much good service for us, She was 

dn ill-health when she escaped from Ross, and is believed to have been 
drowned in swimming across. 

Mr, Corbyn remarked that it was very difficult to induce the 
Andamanese to remain with as. Jumbo was put in irons by him for 
running away, and swam across to the mainland in these. Major 
Ford objected to this restraint, orto irons being put on the Anda- 
manese af all, and opened two Homes for the aborigines on the main- ° 
Jand, at Lekera-Baérnga, and South Corbyn’s Cove. Three | trusty 

“convicts, accustomed to the Andamanese, were kept in these, and a 
store of. condemned grain, biscuits, etc., to be used as presents. Any 
Andamanese who came to these Homes was allowed to remain as long 
as he liked, and was fed. If the aborigines wanted to come to Ross, 
on lighting a sigual fire at the nearest point opposite on the mainland, 
a canoe was sent over for thew. 

On one oceasion Major Ford went in the Diana to North Bay 
‘and was hailed by two “runaway”? Andamanese women, Harriett of 
thgSouth Tribe, and Annie of the North Tribe, who willingly came 
-on board; and went on to Port Meadows, Middle Strait, Port Camp- 
pell, Port Mouat, Redskin Island, where there had shortly before 
been a friendly meeting between our people and the Andamanese 
of the South Tribe, and Jollyboys’ Island. The party returned 

. go 
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through MasPherson’s Straits. vay few Andamanese were seen on 
this trip, but those who were met with (and who, of course, were ail 
membors of the Aka-Béu-da tribe) were ali friendly, 

At this time an allowance of R200 per mensem for the rece 
Homes was- granted by the Government of India in Latter No. 1670, 


Gated 28th July, 1864. 


During. the months of December, 1863, and January, 1864, the 
summit of Mount Harriet was cleared, and a road made to it. The 
Government of India, eujoined great caution on all the parties 
employed on this work, and ordored that any collection of Andaman- 
ese in their neighbourhood should be discouraged as much as possible 
and intercourse with them prevented when not indispensable, as, 
seeing the tools in use, the Andamanose would be eet to steal” 
them, and thus disputes would be caused. 

On the 2nd April, 1864, the Settlement was placed ake the 
orders of the Chief Commissioner of British Burmah, and attached to 


_ the Tenasserim Commissionership ; and on the 7th of the month, 


Major General the Hon’ble Sir R. Napier, x.c.z.,. visited Port Blsir 
officially, He approved of what was being done with regard to the 


_ aborigines. Towards the end of 1863 the treatment of the Andaman- 


ese by Mr. Corbya seems to have suffered some unexplained change. 
The attention of the Government was drawn to this on the Lith 
January, 1864, when they note that they had formerly thought that 
the Andamanese under Mr, Corbyu were remaining voluntarily in the 
Settloment, and consider it doubtful whether any good can be exe 
pected from forcibly detaining the people, as it now appeared 
Mr. Corbyn’s object to do. Major Ford was requested to report ay. the 
line of conduct Mr. Corbyn had now adopted towards these Ands- 


. manese, the majority of whom, it will be remembered; were originally 


induced by friendly overtures te come into-the Settlement. 

It would seem as if Mr, Corbyn was impatient with the Anda. 
manese for not ‘more readily taking to the mode of life he presoribed 
for them, and for adhering to their own customs; and lie endeavoured 
by restraint and harsh treatment to compel them to do as he wished. 

On the 31st May, 1864, the Government of India furtlier note 
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that Jumbo had been ae in irons for running away, and entirely’ dis. 
approve of this proceeding. 

They directed Mr. Cerbyn to submit a Report of his proceedings 
with the Andamanese every moxth, and he somewhat surprised them 
by remarking that, “ making frionds with the Andamanese increased 
the number of escapes, as the convicts could now wander any where 
with impunity.” The Government at once called on the Superinten- 
deni tor ‘report on this matter, and Major Ford suggested that the 
~ Andamanese should be encouraged to recapture tae runaway convicts, 

and bring thena in unharmed, and thata reward should be given for 
every convict sc broughi.in. ; 

This suggestion was acted on from then tili the presont day, and 
the Audamanese in return for the benefits and atteation they have 
recei ed from us, bave acted as a sort of jungle police. 

oo Mr, Corbyn, however, objected to this proposal, on the ground 
that it would give the Andamanese a “ police control ” over the con- 
victs, and they would then ill-use them, and let loose “their worst 

. passions.” In the meantime, an cvcurrence took place at the North 
Outpost. which caused all friendly relations with the Andamanese to 
be broken off.. On the 12th June, 1864, two of the Andamanese visit 
ing at the North Home, got angry with the Sub-Gangsman in charge 
there, becauso he would not give thent al} the food they wantéd, and 
going out of the hut they were in with him, fired on him, wounding 
hint “tivice ; from the effects of these wounds he subsequently died. 
The Andamanese then ran away, and fired on some other convicts 
who wero in_their path, wounding one of them ; these convicts closed 
round them to prevent their escape, when they wounded three 
more, and, dropping their bows and arrows, eluded the remain- 
der and fled into the jungie. One ofthese wounded men also died 
from the effects of his injuries. The Andamanese aggressors were 
Jacko and Moriarty, who bad always been well treated by us. There 
were other Andamanese men, and also women and children. present, 
but they took no part in the affair which was entirely confined to the 
above-mentioned two. Major Ford intended. to keep a sinall party 
at these outpost Homes during the south-west monsoon, but owing 

302 
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to this occurrence he closed them altcgether, and withdrew the con- 
victs stationed there. He further ordered: that no favour of any kind 
should be conferred on the Andamanese, and that these who visited 
us for the next three months should be treated with coldness. He 
stated, in reporting the mattor to the Government of India, that this 
oecurrencea was much to be regretted, as the Andamanese were appa- 
rently never before so friendly.. He objected to their restraint: -on- 
Ross, and said that the Andaman Home had to be removed from its 
public position, on account of the Christian women on Ross whe were 
offended by the sight of the Andamanese, and had been.put in a more 
private place, under Mr. Corbyn’s eye. On the 30th July, 1664, the 
Andamanese wished to resume friendly relations, but food was refused 
to all except children. After the affair at North Camp on the 12th 
June, they sent ovor two children to Mr. Oorbyn and these were 
allowed to be fed, and were thon sont away. This was evidently o 
“ feeler’? on the part of the Andamanese, and was scen to be so by 
‘Major Ford, who did not approve of if. The nextday Jumbo: and 
Jacko swam over, and Mr. Corbyn wanted to arfest them, hut as we 
had attracted them by our own act on the previous day, of giving 
food to the children, Major Ford refused to allow this as it would look 
like treachery. He also refused Mr. Corbyn’s request to give them 
food, and ordered them to be taken to the beach and told. to go. . Mr, 
Corbyn said that they told him that neither of them had anything to 
do with the North Camp affair, but Major Ford replied that Tolidar 
Gilbur Singh, with bis dying breath had said that Jacko shot him.. 
It also appeared afterwards that Jacko was the man who had shot 
Pratt, for which Jumbo and Snowball were unjustly. punished. 
While this was going on, a party of about twenty Andamanesce were 
’ swimming over from North Point to Ross, and being mot by these 
two returning, all of them turned back to Aberdeen. While they 
were in the water a child of about teu years of age was washed asiore 
on Ross near Brigade Point and.drowned. The party was followed by 
Mr. Homfray who had then: escorted beyond Aberdeen into the 
jungle and told to go away. 
Later on, a party of between twenty and thirty again swam from 
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North Point to Aberdeen with bows and arrows. They were met by 
the Overscer there, and quietly escorted to the jungle as before. They 
seomed submissive and dejected. Major Ford thought that during 
the south-west monsoon ibey suffered from hunger, and felt the want 
of the food we used to give them, and hoped that “ our presont atti-. 
tude may thus do good in the end.” 

Some Burmese convicts, who had escaped, returned of their own 

accord abont this time and stated that the Andamanese made them and 
“thee runaways hunt pigs for them, and kept them hard at work tilt 
exhausted, laughing at them the while: the convicts, of . course, 
being terrified. When they were emaciated and feeble, they were 
either brought back to the Settlement, or simply released by the 
Andamanese, who used to cut and wound the men to make them 
work, They thought nothing of wounding people on the slightest 
provocation. Many convicts died of exhaustion in the. jungle, and 
there is no instance of any other being treated as Dudhnath was. 

The Government of India, having the-example of Pratt’s case 
before them, suspected that the murder of the Outpost Gangsman, 
Gilbur Singh, was noi entirely unprovoked, ‘and called for a report on 
the same.» Major Ford was, however, certain that uo provocation was 
_ given to Jacko. The Gangsman would not-allow the Andamanese to 
enter the upper story of the hut where the food was kept, and when 
they tried to steal some cogonnts he half raised his musket, this being 
the tigual and most effectual mode of intimidating them. As soon as his 
back was turned he was shot. Mr. Corbyn agrecd that the Gangsman 

was quite right in what he did, and thought that the Andamanese had 
a hatred of all Asiaties generally, caused by the petty (?} provocations 
they had suffered from them. I have learnt from the Andamanese 
that Major Ford’s account of the murder of Gilbur Singh was quite 
correct, and that no other provocation, ‘than that of refusing to give 
him food, was given to Jacko, whois described as being an ill-tempered 
“and violent savage. Itshould be remerabered that the Andamanese 
think nothing of murdering each other on similar provocation. (The 
Andamanese names of Jacko, and Moriarty, were, Jacko-Biala ; 
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since 1858, and who succeeded Mr. Corbyn in the shinee of the 
Andaman Home, gave me many faets regarding this period of ovr 
administration before he died in 1883. 

Dering July, 1864, Port Mouat was examined and pardely <i sur- 
veyed,.and Major Ford recommended its occupation. Liestated that 
the Andamanese there were friendly, and that Crusoe-and Friday, 
formerly prisoners at Moulmein, and now very: well disposed.” towards: 
us, were living there. He also pointed out ihat, by ocevpying the 
neck of land between Port Blair end Port Mount, we sould cut, off 
the southern portion of the South Anduman, and: thus. cheok. the 
Andamanese irom crogsing. He recommended that the work should 
ba commenced on November Ist, and that Mr. Homfray y should be 
put in charge of it, and relinquish his. post of Harbour Master. He 
also asked for a lighthouse ‘o be placed either on Grub Island-or on the 
Southern. entrance.of the Inner Harbour. The Government of India 
did not at that time accede to this proposal. Anything savouring of 

. cutting off portions of land, or, as formerly proposed by De. Water) 
with regard to Port Mouat, driving the Andamanese ontof a portion. 
of the Great Andaman, too closely resembled our treatment of ike 
aborigines of Tasmania to be acceptable to the Government. 

Major Ford having been called upon fer an expression of his 
opinion regarding the line of conduct adopted by Mr. i fowards 
the Andamanese, repiied in letter No. 544A, dated 11th August, 1364, 
as follows :— 

Aiter saying that the question of our relations with the Andamau- 
ese was one of the most dificult with which the Superintendent, bat 
to deal, he wrote :— ; 

“3.1 will premise my report by here referring to ‘the Revd. 

- Mr. Corbyn’s “ Narrative of Events,” dated Rose Toland, 2nd June, 
1863, wherein he remarks on the Andamanese Jumbo and Snowball 
who appear to have been taken prisoners consequent on the death of 
Naval’ Brigadesman Prattg(who was killed by certain Andamanese)- 
These prisoners had for several months been detained in fetters at 
the Naval Barracks under a guard of the Naval Brigade. Here I beg 
to vemark that the man now called ‘Jumbo’ is not the man known 
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We dint name crea in the Baad who was a man aiavkad with 
a acar on the right cheek. 
“ When Pratt was killed a prow was here, and the Malay crew 
were sent over with a promise of reward to catch the Andamanese 
supposed to ba concerned. They went, and in four days brought over 
eightcen people, from whom were pickee two; the original Jumbo 
was of the party, but one Hamilton, Colonel Tytler’s orderly, pointed 
ont another man as Jumbo, whe with Snowball, (since drowned), 
-Sweremade prisoners, and the original Jumbo, with fifteen. more, was 
“ yeleased. (This ‘original Jumbo’ was afterwards known to. My. 

Corbyn as Jacko, and was the man whe really murdered Pratt for 
--teying to rape his wife. —Jt. V. P.) 

‘4, These prisoners, Snowball and Jumbo, are reported to have’ 
been kept ‘several months in fetters’ at the Naval Brigade barracks. 
These men. were, I-am informed, at night chained to the station signal 
gun with heavy brass shackles, having also leg irons on; the brass 
shackles were removed by day. There is not a manin the Brigade, 
(Lam told so by thesaselves), who believes that either. Jumbo or 
“Snowball had anything to do with Pratt’s death. 

«5. On my arrival here I found Some forty Andamanese on Ross 
Island at Mr. Corhyn’s Andaman Home; visitiug those people a 
few days after I found one South Tribe man in irons,—the whole party 
were, a8 [ jearnt after, kept under considerable restraint by a large 
mumber. of convict ‘parawallahs’ about the Home, anda day or two 
after Colowel Tytler left the Setilement, Mr. Corbyn apprised me of 
the ‘eseape’ during the night of several of the Aadamanese prisoners 
amongst whom were four of the principal men of the South Tribe——— 
a tribe he was particularly anxious to keep under resiraint, who he 
” wished to keep as hostages, and one of whom. was ‘shackled.’. Mr. 
Corbyn stated the reason for. this io be that they. had killed many 
convicts, (though on exquiry I could not obtain any direct evidence 
‘against this particular tribe in this respect), only ‘that they. pil- 
laged theSetilemeni plantationsand had recently attacked a party of 


Officers and Brigadesmen at Port Mouat.’ This escape was effected 
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Corbye. over the iAlainanese 7 and night, whe were ‘on no account 
to let them leave the premises without. my (Mr. Corbyn’s) permis- 
sion.’-—To my mind, on hearing of these circumstances, if was clear 
that this ‘restraint,’ opposite to their mode of life, was so irksome 
that they could no longer bear it, even for the food and tobacco given 
them to induce them to be quiet. 

“6, Mr. Corbyn, in writing to me on this ‘subject on “Bebruary,.. 
29th, says ‘of one fact Iam quite convinced that, unless we forcibly” 
detain hostages of all tho tribes we shall give tree liconse. to a reckless 
and unreasoning people todamage and destroy wherever their. impulse 
leads them, and to continually provoke bloodshed. Those who have 
been forcibly detained have been detained for sufficient reasons, of 
the fitness and foree of which Colonel Tytler, considering my profcs- 
sion a-pledge of just treatment, lett me to be the judge.’ 

“7 Some Andamanese still remained at the Home, but at 10-30 
on the Ist March Mr, Corbyn wrote to me ‘all the Andamanese have 
made their escape excopt Jumbo and Topsy, the two latter I discoyeted. . 
on the point of following and arrested them.’ Mr. Corbyn “followed * 
them to North Point, to which place the escaped had swuin, there 
leaving Topsy, ‘whom I warned,’ he writes, ‘that if the escaped 
Andamanese did not make their appearance to-morrow we should 
inflict summary chastisemeat on Jumbo.’ 

“Qn the 2nd March, Mr. Corbyn informed me. that me ‘had 
captured one of the South Tribe’; he added, ‘I think it really 
necessary that Jumbo should be put in heavy irons, he was very 
violent last night and made such ees that five men could. not- 
hold him. Lf Jumbo escapes, our influence with the North Trthe 
is gone and we shall hear of more tragedies like Pratt’s murder. 
(Why? That was not the fault of the Andamanese.—2i. 1’. P.) 
I propose one evil io avoid a greater,’ but this course, informed him, 
L was opposed to, and could not consent to. Jumbo gaveas his reason 
for ae former ‘escape that ‘he had been heaten by a Native.’ 

*S On the 7ih March, Mr. Corbyn reported his return witn 
Jumbo who he took with him, from a search made towards Port 
Meadows, having brought back with him five Andamanese of the 
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North Tribe, and one of the escaped Andamanese of the South Tribe. 
Whiie Mr. Corbyn was away, some Andamanese, who with Topsy’ 
had again returned to Ross Island, again made their escape. 

*9, Ou his return I apprised him that I had heard that the dead 
body of a woman had been seen on South Point; he went over with 
some aborigines, but it could not be identified. The body was 
baried. As I reported to Government, it turned out afterwards that 
the remains were those of Topsy. Why she should have escaped 
while her hushand was absent with. Mr. Corbyn was strange. The 
day before tho last hatch escaped, (29th February), they complained to 
Mr. Corbyn that some Natives belonging to a Chudia Brig, repairing 
some damages in this pert, had beaten them, ‘and this cause,’ Mx. 
Corbyn wrote, ‘seems to have instigated them to escape this time.’ 
YT do not think this likely however; the orow of the brig, a few 
of the very inoffensive peopie of Nagore,. whose craft had ran into 
the Lady Canning, at, night, oa her way ovor here, and who, being ail 
overboard, we saved from drowning, would be in my opinion the very 
last in the Setilement to bave done anything of the kind. There 
were many rumours at this time of the severity of the ‘ parawallahs’ 
over the Andamanese, towards them,.and in my own mind the opinion 
has always been strong that these people by their harshness or worse 
drove Topsy and others with her to escape, but that being weak at the 
time, she took to the water for the nearest (south) point, and had not 
strength to reach it alive. It is proper here to say that it was not 
known for many days after that Topsy was drowned, Mr. Corbyn’s 
own. impression was that the remains were those of a young woman 
called Annie, buf whom we have jaiely scea here. Jumbo, as f have 
said, was brought back. Jumbo is a Chief among his own people, 

_ (while he is in our hands it may always be considered certain that 
we have others of bis tribe, and their relations, coming here, wishing 
to be with him). By the 23rd April we had again 17 Audamanese 
on Ross Island, and on fhat date Mr. Corbyn wrote to me, ‘the 
Andamanese are again all trying to escape.’ In deference to Mr. 
Corbyn’s experience i had hitherto, being a stranger to these people 
aud their habits, refrained from interference with his system of 
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mansgement of them, bat from these continued escapes, and the 
aversion of the Angamanese to remain on Ross Island, it had now 
become cleat ts me, that we were pursuing a wrong system towards 
them, and that ali restraint must be removed, or we should make 
enemies instead of friends of them. I had already forbidden any 
further use of fetters, and I came to the determination of establishing 
Catpost Homes on the mainland for them. 

10. The sites for these Homes I settled, accompanied by Mr. , 
Corbyn, on cho 9th and 18th April. When, therefore, Mp. Corbyn. 
wrote fo me on the 23rd that the Andamanese were trying to ekcape, 
I gave him directions as to the course which I wished pursued ; edz.,” 
that they all be sei at liberty,—the camps shown to them, and their 
freedom to make future use of them explained. Mr, Corbyn had now 
given up his old view as formerly written to me, that ‘he was 
convinced of the necessity for the forcible detention of hostages,’ 
and had been led now into my view as to the future management 
of thesé people, as he now wrote, ‘the rosult of my experience (of a 
yerr) is, that we cannot ‘keep them foreibly in.this islanll, that if we 
succeeded in doing so we should only embittér‘them against ourselves.’ 
On the same day he also wrote, ‘I agree.with you it will he hetter to 
lose no time in releasing Jumbo end any others that wish to go, for it 
will give them renewed confidence, and when they see they are no 
longer under restraint, they may be willing to return.’ In the 
eonelusion of this letter, Mr. Corbyn shows that a fight with the 
Parawallahs is apprehended if the Andamanese were not sent away. 
This pretty, clearly indicates violence on previous occasions, to which 
I vefer.in paragraph 9 of this letter, and shews what restraints must 
on formex occasions have becn put on these people who were wishing 
to go back to their homes. 

“ 11. From this time forward, and until the 12th J une, our friend. 
ty velations with the Andamanese, and their confidence in us in- 
creased very satisfactorily, and with an unprecedented success, Larger 
numbers than ever came before visited us on Ross Island, and were 
more tractable and good-humoured than they ever were known to be 

itherto. Myr. Corbyn most good-naturedly put un with the emast 
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inconvenience that these constant and numerous visitors must have 
been to him, and all went well till the three convicts were shot by 
tro Andamanese at North Outpost. and f folt myself necessitated 
to break off for a time our friendship with them. 


Major Ford then added that, atier a careful consideration of our 
past work with the Andarnanese, “he is led to doubt whether the efforts 
made to he friendly with them were not overdonc, and the indulgence 
and gratification afforded to their appetites, in the amount of food 
given them, did not act projudicially—eoertuin it is that, with tits daily 
indulgence, a boldness of manner grew oa them, and Jed them to an 
jmpudence of demeanour and an independent swagger that I had nevér 
noticed in them hitherto. (They had left off cringing, and resumed 
their real manner—HZ. VY. P.). 

“In my humble opinion, Mr. Corbyn was: too lavish of the (to 
them) good things and comforts he had for them, they (to use his 

own expression) got ‘accustomed’ to them, expected at once to be 
supplicd with what they asked for, and became peevish or angry 
if refused. It was im an occurrenve of this kind that the three 
convicts were killed at North Cutpost, 

«14, It will be seon that, when forcibie detention of these Auda- 
manese was first made use of by Mr. Corbyn, he made use of ii under 
sanction; it was put a stop to by my desire, and be was’ afterwards 
led by circumstances to agree with mo, and to see that no good could 
vesult from such a course. Personally, he has been most patient and 
kind to the Andamanese, and persevered at great risk of life, health, 
and strength, in bis humano efforts to win their confidence and 
advance them; and in the above respect I regret that he has resigned 
his charge of them. He, however, found the charge, he says, ruining 

_ his heaith, and interfering too much with his other duties to continue 
to hold singly.” ; 

After giving some further personal explanations, Major Ford stated 

his own views with regard tc the Andamanese, j 

“1%, We shall never he able, I think, to-do much to civilize the 

adult Andamanese that we now kuow; if we can arrive ab a good and 
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friendly fecling with them, making them understand that their peace. 
ful conduct will win our regard, whilst hostility will be met by with- 
drawal of all countenance and benefits ; if we can from this gat to 
barter with them for bamboos, thateh, and other products of the 
furesis, and make them, by judicious liberality towards ther, some- 
what indnstrious therein for them selves; if from this we ean get oue 
step further and hy the strict exercise of good faith with them in all 
our dealings make them know that we are to be trusted; this is as 
much as we can expect from them. This attained, however, will lead 
us to the real motive of our efforts, the educating and civilizing of 
their children,” 

Ho advocated the establishment of a school under an Army 
schoolmaster for the Andamanese children on Ross Island, ani after 
educating them there, proposed io send them to Burmah or India for 
a further education. He thought that at first the children should not 
be kept too long on Ross, but should be allowed to go and visit. their 
homes at intervals. He suggested that the master should study their 
language and form a vocabulary of it, thus paving the way for the 
advent of a missionary and eventual Christianity. -He added :~- 

“22. It is true they have uo conception oven ofa Supreme Being 
and are perhaps the lowest in the family of mankind, but these very 
reasons I would urge for no longer neglecting them.” _ 

(In this statement he was wrong.— J. F. P). 


In Mr. Corhyn’s defence it must be remembered that he had 
Colonel Tytlor’s letter, quoted in Chapter X, in which he was author- 
ized to detain the Andamanese on Ross Island, as hostages. 

There appear to have been two Andamanese women, both called 
“ Hira’? in Andamaunese, and both called « Topsy ” ia English. Of 
these, one was the wife of Jumbo who did such good work for us, and 
who was drowned; and the other was an unmarried girl, who died of 
measles on Viper during tho epidemic of 1876. Jambo was installed 
by me as Chief of Bajé Jag in 1879, and died, a very old man, in 
1882, 


Ta reply to the above letter from Major Ford, the Government 
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of India wrote that, with regard to Mr. Corbyn’s resignation of tio 
charge of the Andaman Homes, these matters rested entirely with the 
Superintendent, who could make what arrangements he thought fit: 
he Governor General in Council was well aware of the great zeal and 
earnestness with which My. Corbyn bad hivherto devoted himself to 
the object of establishing friendly intercourse with the Andamanese, 
by the exhibition of kindness and good treatment towards those whom 
he has persuaded to remain at she Settiement, and the Government 
tagretied to infer that some cause had arisen, besides that mentioned 
by Mr. Corbyn, to induce him fo cease from his etforts, 

«Phat this is the case must be inferred from the circumstance 
that Mr. Corbyn's withdrawal seams to have taken place at a time 
when, owing to the interruption of communication with the Anda- 
manese, and to there being but two children at the Home, the charge 
of the establishment could neither have involved much responsibility 
nor oceupied much time.” : 

An oxplanation was however required about cortain catile and 
siores belonging to the Homes, That establishment had hitherto 
been supposed to be merely # building in which a few Andamanese 
were accommodated, fed, and clothed, at the public cost ; but some 
more elaborate affair would seom to have been since established. 
They ordered that the accounts of the Homes should be submitted 
monthly. 

In reply to this, Major Ford reported on the state of the Andaman 
Homes under Mr. Corbyn. He wrote that there were a cousiderable 
quantity of cattle, pigs, and stores, in an extensive range of tem- 
porary stabling and styes, on the Ridge at Ross Island; Rapees 420 
had been invested in pigs, and a similar sum in cows, the milk of 
which was sold and yielded a profit to the Homes, He did not like 
this traffic, but Mr. Corbyn said milk was a good anti-scorbutic and 
that people bought it readily. * 

Mr. Corbyn, indeed, intended to jnerease the stock of cows as 
they brought in a steady income, and this was required, as the ex- 
penditure on the Homes had been much in excess of the Government 
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Grant, Latterly, the amount realised by the sale of milk had flec- 
tuated, as the convicts in charge mismanaged affairs, and the Naval 
Brigade men who used to buy most of the milk had gone. Forty-four 
convicts were employed at the Heme, and when My, Corbyn was 
asked.to reduca the number of men, he ebjected to doso. A few men 
were, however, taken away by the Superintendent's order, as they 
were urgently wanted for other works. The Civil Surgeon objected 
to the Homes on sanitary grounds, and in fact the whole thing had 
become a nuisance on P.css, 


Major Ford had written to Mr. Corbyn, requesting him either to 
move the Homes or to do away with all the buildings he could spare, 
and Mr. Corbyn was apparently offended at this (though Colonel 
Tytler had always disapproved of the site for the Homes ), and 
resigned the charge of the Andamanese on tho day -he received the 
letter. The old “Andaman Home,” as at first started, had been 
abandoned, and the huts werein ruins; the Andamanese were living 
in, the cattle sheds and styes. Whenever Major Ford tried to make 
an alteration in matters concerning the Homes, Mr. Corbyn met his 
proposal with his resignation. In order to retain his services, which 
were valuable, on accouat of the good work he had done, his personal 
friendship with the Andamanese, and his kuowledge of their ways 
and language, Major Ford stated that he was obliged to “give in to 
him in a humiliating manner.” While the relations between the two 
were so strained the Government galled forthe Andaman Home 
accounts, and Major Vord thought it best fo wait for their decision 
in that matter before referring to anything else. The dairy had 
failed, and he wished to reduce the stock of cows, but Mr. Corbyn 
would not permit this, and used large bodies of convicts in making 

- extensive clearings at the two Outpost Homes, against Dr. Gamack’s 
wish. Mr. Corbyn’s last resignation having been accepted he was 
relieved by Mz. Homfray, and was told to make over the stock to bim. 
He replied that he would only make over such as was the property 
of Government, and appeared to wish that the. cattle, on which he 
said he had spent a large aum of his private money, should be sold, 
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and he should be reimbarsed from the proceeds. Major Ford agrocd 
io this, but on Mr, Homfray going into the matter, it was found that 
much.of the Government property had been lost, some was at the 
Outposts, and the rest had been stolen by the Andamanese, The 
number cf couvicts in the Homes was reduced to twenty. 

My. Corby then submitted a detailed statement of the receipi and 
expendifure at the Homes, from which it appeared that a balance of 
R1349-5-4 was due to Him on account of money cxpended on 
behalf of the Andamanese. * 

He claimed on account of expenses incurred in taking eight 
Andamanese ‘to Caleutta, B684-5-8; and on account of expenses 
incurred in taking six Andamanese to Burmah, RSi2-14-3. He 
had spent R440 ov pigs, and had bought a Malay prab, which, as 
Major Ford justly remarked, “however useful it might be to the 
Chaplain when visiting the outposts, was a danger to the Sottlement 
because the convicts could seize and escape in it.’? The Government 
of India sanctioned the ammount above-mentioned being paid to Mr. 
Corbyn, ; 

As an instance of the weight which our relations with the Ands- 
yaanese carried at this time in. the affairs of the Settlement, Major 
Ford, when writing to the Government of India on the 17th June 
1664, statos chat he had hoard a rumour (which was unfounded) 
that Port Blair was to be made a penal settlement for all the 
European convicts of Great Britain. He deprecated this on, amongst 
other grounds, “ that they would be a constant source of alarm to 
the Andamanese, and a thwarting of all our efforts.” 


With the resignation of Mr. Corbyn of the charge of the Anda- 
manese closes 4 period of our relations with them, and I will briefly 
comment upon it with the light which our subsequent dealings with 
them, and their and Mr. Homfray’s accounts of Mr. Qorbyn’s 
doings, afford. Colonel Tytler appears fo have been prejudiced 
against the Andamanese from the first, and to have considered 4 
repressive policy towards them necessary in the interests of the 
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Settlement, Mr. Corbyn in detaining and fetiering them seems. 
at the first anyhow, te have been acting with tlie sanction of the 
Superintendent, 

During the time he was establishing friendly vclations with them, 
Mr. Corbyn’s. conduct was certainly most judicious, ond he was very 
kind to the Andamanese, and really fond of them. The establish- 
ment and farm at the Andaman Homes, to which Major Ford objected. 
was in its wroug place on Ross Island, but within a few years after- 
wards. Mr. Uorafray had opened similar farms and gardens at the 
Andaman Homes, though in distant jungie stations, and such continue 
to exist io the present day ; Mr, Corbyn was only in advance of his 
time. 

With regard to the effect lis repressive measures had on the Arda- 
manese, they were certainly excessive, and terrified the savages, but 
his ideas on the subject were correct, and these same measures, bow- 
ever objectionsble and illegal they may have been, overawed them, 
and gave them a sense of our power, making Mr, flomfray’s sulise- 
quent successful dealings with them easier. The Andamainese, on the 
whole, seem to have liked Mr. Corbyn, and did not resent his treat- 
ment of them as much as might have been expected. No doubt this, 
as ell as the murders at the North Outpost, broke off for a time our 
Sriendly relations with them, but not to so great an extent as Major 
Ford thought, and the Outpost murder: was the isolated act of tivo 
men, neither of whom ‘vere considered to be “goo characters” even 
by their fellov: tribesmen, and was not an act of conspiracy on the 
part of the whole tribe. Tt occurred exactly as stated by Major Ford, 
who appears to huve been the first Superintendent who bad any real 
appreciation of our dealings with the Andamanese from their point of 
view. Similar murders have occurred since, but have merely resulted 
in the individuals concerned being punished, the remainder of the 
“Andamanese heiping to arrest them. It was, however, very necessary 
in “ those early difficult days.” as Mr. Homfray used to describe them, 
to take severe notice of any act of hostility or treachery on the part 
af the savages, however much they might have been provoked. The 
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Migandncaee on Ross Island distiked their + Bnglish education, and on 
this account they escaped. 

‘The principal mistake in our dealings with the Andamanose at - 

this period was, that both the Superintendent and Mr. Corbyn appear 
“to have. been so taken up in. guarding against the ill-doings of the 
Andamanese, that if nevor occurred to them io. take. any precautions 
against-¢he-misconduct of the Naval Brigadesmen, and the convicts 
WHWEFe associated with the savages in the Tome; though a perusal 
the history of our relations with the Australian and Tasmanian 
Abcrigines, and the narratives of travellers: in the-islands of the 
Pacific Oceatts would bave shown them what invariably followed. the 
mixing of convicts or merchant sailors (of whom the Naval Brigade 
wasichiefly composed) with savages. 

“The Andamanese, even now, speak bitterly of the treatment they 
‘received from these met; and’ Major: Ford seems to have suspected the 
-existéndecof the: iisdoings-of tho, Europeans and convicts; bat it is 

astonishing that none of his predecessors should have done so, and 
that no onc should have considered that the Andamanese required to 
che protected against us, quite as much as we required to be protected 
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CHAPTER XIIT. 


Mr. Homfray takes charge of the Andamanese--They behave better—Friendiy rela- 
Hous wish them resuiged——Many Andamanose in the Home—Mr. Homfray makes 
them wo.k-—~His treatment of thera—RKelations cxiended to more distent Septs— 
Aunual Report for 1864-1865—Repori by the Government of Burmah onthe: 
Andamanese—Main isla’s acqaaintance made—Jacko’s desth and borial— 
Air, Homfray’s notes on the customs of the Andamaneseiti. Homicay takes 
Andamensse to CaleuttasMr. Homfray’a farther notes on the Andamanese- ~ 
Men trom the Akor-Baié tribe first come in to the Howe--Jim murders Jumbo... 
and hides bat ie eaught—The Andamanese work for eonyicts—~Annuat Report for 
1968.06, 





Mr. Homrray, on assuming charge of the Andamanese, collected 
some hoys on Ross Island, buiit a hut for thera to live in, and endeov- 
oured to win their confidence and affection, and to tcach them. It is 
to he zogretted éhat he was abligod to employ convicts to act as guards 
" over the boys, but so long as the Home was on Ross Island in” the’ 
vicinity of the European and Native residents, this seems to have been 
nuavoidable, He was a man of asingularly kind-hearted and patient 
disposition, was trom the iirst really attached io the Andamanese 
personally, aud they were guick to see this and reciprocate the attath® 
ment. He taught the boys te he ordgrly, decent, and obedient; to 
refrain from stealing all they saw and desired; and to sav, dig, plent 
a garden of vative vegetables for themscives, to fetch and carry for 
him, to wash, and te cook. theirown food. Ie rightly considered that, 
such an education was the first to be given to such savages who he 
saw picked up a oclloguial knowledge of Hindustani of their own 
accord, and he left such subjects as English reading and writing, and 
the ordinary primary education of an European child, to a later 
period, 

During the month of October 1864 the Andamanese came into the 
vicinity of the Settlersent and stole a few trifles, but wore otherwise 
quiet and well behaved. They were well treated, and the Chief 
Coramissioner of British Barmah, in approving of the orders issued by 
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Major Ford after the murder of Gilbur Singh at the North Outpost shy: 
the Andamanese, regarding our policy towards the aborigines, added. that, 
they should be induced to bring in bamboos, thaiching leaves, and 
other articles of jungle produce, and that no food should ever be 

‘given to them except in exchange for such articles. Neither Jacko 
nor Morigrtaythe two murderers of Gilbur Singh, had up to this time 
appeared 

~ MPs’ funds of the Andaman Home were supervised by the 
Buperintendent, who audited them quarterly, and were expended on 
rations aad presents for the Andamanese, muci as in the present day. 
At this time there appears to have been a fund in’ Calentta 
established by Mr. Corbyn in support of the Andaman Home and 
called the Calcutta Andamanese Donation Fund, but -we hear nothing 

; ‘wore of it, and no sums were. brought on ‘he books of the Home 
from such a fund,so it maybe presumed that with Mr. Corbyn’s, 
resignation of the charge of the Andamanese it was abolished. 

In October, 1864, Mr. Homfray, in reporting on the subject of 

the Andamanese to Major Ford stated ,that the boys whom he had: 
son Boss Island were obedient, affectionate, and well behavad. He 
noted that they were fond of tobacco, and that their craving for it 
was the strongest hold he had on them, He then went on to recom 
mend that Jacko and Moriarty should be allowed to visit us at the 
Andaman Home again. He had met them on the mainland and fouad_ 

“thatthey were most anxious to -be friendly and bad behaved very 
‘well, they. actually cried when he would not permit. them to 
return to Ross with him. He further feared that if these: men were 
ostratised he would not be safe when visiting the Outpost Homes, 
They. were Chiefs and their good will was of importance. to: the 
Settlement ; so Major Ford, much against his inclinations, directed 
that they should be admitted to friendly relations with us, heing, 
however, treated with coldness at first in order to impress upon them 
the fact that we had neither forgiven nor fergotten their conduct, 

Accordingly on’ the 1st November Mr. Homfray went to the 
South Outpost Home where about fifty Andamanese of hoth sexes had 
collected. They bad bows and arrows but when they recognised Mr, 
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Homfry = ine hid them and eonee: glad to meet him... Some twenty 
swaim out to the boat while others: on shore began to sing and call 
Myo-Tee-iee (Maia Tiri, a name the Andatmanese had given to Mr. 
Homfray). Moriasty, who was the + as and the man who had murdered 
Gilbur Singh in June. 1864, bolfly told his namo and asked Mr. 
‘Howfray to corie on shore, saying that he would give him. some-hows 
and arrows. Mr. Homfray accordingly went and was given - th¥é 
bows. He-also saw Sandys Sshib, an Andamanese, who had hees 
wounded that day by some slugs fired at him at Aberdeen in. xeturn 
for some axrows’he with others had fired at armed men who ‘Were - 
trying to prevent their plundering. .He had eleven shots‘in nis” 
stomach but owing to the small charge of powder had escaped being 
killed. He was plastered over with red earth aad oil and expected 
to die. -I'welve Andsamanese accumpanied Mr. Homftay back to 
Ross, araong them being.Friday, who had been a prisoner at Moulmein 
in Major Haugiton’s time, and who took the lead of the party and 
‘ remained two days on Ross. On returning these pecple to theineamip:: 
Mr. Elomfray found that the other Andamaneso- tere aiecioas totletiow 
uow their friends had been treated, and. had been on the fiint of 
swimming across to ascertain. From this time they gave Mr, Homfray 
the name of “ Maia-jo-la,” a term of great respect. He- gave.-them~ 
food and they gave him four bows and some arrows and.about twenty 
of them returned to Ross with him. Moriarty.was anxious to come 
but Mr, Homfray told him thai the Superintendent was angry. with 
him on acesunt of his doings, which remark Moriarty did not like. 
Sandys Sahib finding himself better came over.. After a Japse f 
days Mr. Homfray took some. of. these Andamanese to sha 
Outpost Home to-look for the North Tribe. On.-arrival there he 
~ eould not understand why Jumbo would not make friends with some 
ot the others who were there, and--after a little persuasion the 
Andamanese told him that the North Tribe had. quarrelied with the 
South Tribe and that they at any time might havea fight... A ‘woman 
was the first to explain this. 
After waiting an hour he got Jumbo si a couple of his. party to 
oomie to Ross, but unwillingly, and J umbo did not seem to caro for the 
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presonts reuse on him. Gn arrival at Ross Mir. Homfray gave’ then 
a pig for a feast, in connection with whisk a circumstance occurred 
which unfortunately frightened Jumho still more, as the knife to be 
used for killing the pig was also used for threatening him, and he beg- 
ged Mr. Homfray to take him away. The women a alse begged bim to 
separate the “two Tribes, which, after taking. away the kuife. he did. 
He then brought the grown-up men of the South Tribe, one by one 
Ate his room, where he had secreted Junibo, and made them embrace 
and make friends, which they at last did, erying for a quarter of an 
hour, After some days Jumbo was taken to the South Outpost -by 
Friday, and the quarrel was pstcbed up. 

4 he time about fifiy Andamanese, including women anil child- 
‘rou, uscd to swim over to Ross with only a bamboo for a support. 
Moriarty and Jacko.were among the number who did this, alubough 

thoy bad ‘been. forbidden to come, so they had to be sent back which 
they did not'like at ally and Mr. Homfray remarked that, from. the 
way they loosed at him, he was frightened to go over to their camp, 
and Loped that, if be was expected to go over there, these Chiefs might 
be pardoned. should they commit a second offence, he suggested that 
as'a punishment, they be kept prisoners in Ross Island, as they would 
teol that to be a greater punishment than merely being prevented from, 
coming there, and it would bea greater security to himself, He thought 
‘that: to forbid them to come to Ross was scarcely any punishmant, as 
‘Gtalid not in any way interfere with their jungle life, and the freedom 
to whieh they had been accustomed, and only provoked them. He 
said that the Andamanesé plundered. as much as ever, and be was ob- 
liged to search them before they left Ross, after paying a visit there, 
as they stole almost-everythiug they saw, particular ly iron, aud used to, 
conceal staall articles inside bamboos, and in their parcels of food. He 
had. begun tc learn a little of their languaze, and was feaching them 
Hindustani, in which he always conversed with them. 

During November some Andamanese came to Viper Island, and 
though armed with bows, arrows, and knives, they behaved quietly and 
well, going away again after getting some food. A few days after this 
some others came io Haddo, and wero given some food and asked to 
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suppiy bamboos in. refurn. “Dhey picked up fifteen old ones in the 

jungle and brought them in, but when they were told that we wanted 
Géshly cut ones they went away. Some others also came into Aber- 
deen and Phoenix Bay ftom the south, plundering the gardens and 
buts of fruit, convicts’ clothing, and utensils. 


Mr. Homfray states that ducing this month a very bright and shen 
ful-lad of the: North Tribe, named Bob, and aged about 14, died, He 
was the most useful and best behaved boy in the tlome. 

During the mouth of December, 1864, about one hundred Anda- 
manese lived in the Home on Ross Island, and gave no trouble. “No 
restraint was put upon them, and they were taken back to the jungle , 
whenever they wanted to go, though they were not allowed to swim 
away on account of their thefts. This policy resulted in better behavi- 
ourand less suspicion on their part, and one day when they all wanted 
to goand found that no objection to their doing so was made, forty 
came back again shortiy afterwards on a bamboo raft. During this 
‘month the Licatenant-Governor of Bengal, and the Commander-in- 
Chief of Madras both paid visits to Port’Blair and ‘were stirprised to 
find a number of Andamanese children in clean clothes and with protty 
manners turned out to meet them. Mr. Homfray wrote that he thought 
a Tribe (meaning of course a Sept) consisted cf about forty to fitty 
people, and that the Andamanese had unlimited quantities of food in 
the jungle, and never died from starvation, as this food was easily pro- 
cured. He added :— 


“They dig np four kinds of wild roots which I take to be wild, 
yams, (correet—~H. PF’. P..), sweet potatoes, china potatoes, and kitehen 
potatoes. (None of these three are indigenous in the Andamans,— 
MP. P. There is also breadfruit, (Mr: Homfray may have meant 
Pondomie—H. F. P.) durian, mangosteen (neither of which are in 
the Andamans,—H/. V. P.,) plantain; jack, and various other fruits; 
also several kinds of nuts.” 

He hada great wish to make the Andamanese do useful work, and 
employ them in cutting bamboos, and in rowing him about the har- 
pour. He-discovered that they were unable to ecunt. 
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This cutiizy of bamboos was merely done by the Andamanese in 
obedience to Mr. tlomfray’s order, and they did not bring them in of 
their own acccrd to barter with. 

During January, 1865, ‘Major Ford strongly urged on the Govern- 
ment theimportance of opening out a small Settlement at Port Muuat 
and eonnectiig it with Port Biair by road, as it would, be thought, 
separate the North and South Tribes, enable us the easier to identify 
“which Tribe gave trouble in any particular instance, aud vould con- 
vinee the Andamanese of our power, and that we had come to the 
Andamans to stay. He mentions that the peopl+ inland, oa the south 
side, were the most. troublesome, not knowing them to be the Jarawas 
who-had no communication with the Aka.Bda-da Septs. 

: Daring this month Jacko and Moriarty were forgiven, as Mr, Hom- 
fray urged on their belial€ that they were provoked to do what they 
did, and that it must be considered that these people have never known 
any law or vestraint: are very irritable and. quick-tempered, koow 
nothing of right or wrong, and fear nothing except a musket. On the 
oceasior of the rurder in question there were a Jot of them armed wit 
‘hows and arrows asking for fond, of which enough was not given ta 
them, and Mr. Homtray furthesyzoused theit actions by saying that 
they are accustomed to see convicts punished, or, as it would appear 
to thera, iU-treated by us, when they do not do as we wish. They -had 
waited till Tolidar Girba Singh, (ss Mr. Homfray writes the namie of 
the murderod convict.) was off his guard, and then Jacko, Chief of the 
North Tribe, and Moriarty, Chief of the South Tribe, shot him with 
their arrows from a few yards distant, and mortally wounded him. Tt 
was part of Girba Singh's duty to punish the Andamanese when that 
was necessary, which may have been.an additional reason for the mur- 
der, as these people hate thode who punish them; and on this account 
My, Hon-fray always got some gue-else fo do that part of ils duty. 
When the Andamanese used to complain to him that they bad been 
punished, he would reply that it wad been done by the Superintend- 
ent’s order and so keep on friendly terms with them, which subterfuge 
was, be w'ged, necessary as a diplomatic convenience. Mr. Homfray 
added that Jacko, since his pardon, had been vine entirely with hime 
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and that his tribe were hotter behaved. At this time Mr. Haihfiny 
visited the Archipelago tslands for the first time, but did not mect. 
with any of the Andamanese there, though he landed on Sir Hugh, 
Weill, and Havelock Islands. He. was told by the Aka-Béo-da with 
him that the Balawa-da, ashe found the inhabitants of the Arebi- 
pelago Islands were called, were friendiy with the Sept livi ta” ‘the 
north of Port Blair, and constently mixed with them. iTe was also’ 
informed that they were all Ay-yddto, or,.as he put it, “live on fish.” 
He noticed the large quantity of drift teak logs on the shorgs of these 
Isiands, avd found that his Andamanese could give hit‘ nai s:for all 
the hills, encampmonts, and islands he sew. On the return joutaéy! 
two Andamanese steered the steam lauach; and did it very woll, (an’ 
agcomplisament that they have become very ex pert.at now--40 FP. 
‘With regard to their languago he noted that he has a daily average of 
thirty Andamanese in the Home who are beginning to learn Hindus- 
tani, and one convict Munshi, and throe of the Parawallaks attached 
to the Home, can speak a little Andamanese, he himself also having 
learnt about 800 words of that language. 
Aman of the Puchikwdr trihe from the Middle Straits care to the 
Home daring the month of January, 1863, and thus commenced our 
friendly relations with that, tribe, which have never been interrupted 
since, In February, 1865, Mr. Homiray was sent by Major Ford'in 
the Diana to.Port Mouat, to catch some Burmese runaway convicts 
who had mado a canve there, and he took forty Andamanese with him. 
They told him that there was a hostile tribe on Rutland Island with 
whom the Aka- Béu-da did not mix, this being the first mention of thig 
tribe of Jarawas. The Andamanese with him knew Port Mouat#na 
took Mr. Homfray to the camp there, where there were about*twenty 
otLers in possession of property taken at different times from runaways. 
Some of the Naval Brigade men were with him, and, as usual, gave 
trouble by plundering the encampment,. Mr. Homfray very vightly 
objected to this, and addressed Major Ford with a request that all arti- 
cles requited from the Andamanese should be purchased through him, 
(Homfray), the proceeds to go to the Home Funds. 
The Andamanese in the Home were at this time beginning to make 
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themselves useful, having helped to get the baliast froma sunken 
lighter and so raise her, they diving for this purpose to a depth of six 
fathonis. They also brought in bamboos and rowed boats. Mr. 
Homfray used to reward them for their work hy the present of a pig. 

(Except asa training, it cannot be considered that working the 
Andamanese with convicts, and in the same manner, was very jndici- 
ous. During Mr. Homfray’s charge of them they were so closily 
associated with the convicts that many evil results ensued which were 
not discovered till after the mischief had been done past remedying ,— 
UP.PYD 


A party of convicts had been cutting bamboos in the j angle during 
this month, and after some days, whea they were going away on the 
completion of their work, the Andamanese who had collected near 
and were watching, sent away their women and children, and then 
took away from the convicts all the articles they required, Some of 
thesame Andamanese then came to Ross, and were identitied and con- 
fined by Mr. Homfray. 

Cthers were sent away aad told to bring back what they bad stolen, 
and were threatened with punishment if they did not do so. After 
two days they returned with some of the things and said that the re- 
mainder bad been taken far away by Andamanese who could not be 
found. ; 

Gn the other hand, another party gave Mr. Homfray warning re- 
garding some Burmese convicts who had escaped with fire arms, and 
were making canoes in which to leave the islands. 

More Andamanese from the Middle Straits, and some from thc 
Archipelago Islands came ints the Home during the month, and at 
their meeting with the inembers of the North and South Tribes Mr. 
Homfray describes the erying as having “lasted for’ three days.’* 
Such a meeting, called “Jeg”? by the Andamanese, necessilated a 
prolonged dance which Mr. Homfray watched, and noticed that the 
guests commenced, the women taking precedence of the men; when 
they were tired the hosts danced in similar order; at the end of the - 
dance both parties and both sexes joined indiseriminsicty, 

aR 
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In March, 1865, Mr. Homfray reported that the Andamanese were 
being kindly treated by all, and were losing their surprise at the novel - 
ties they saw. ‘Ehoy had learnt the value of money and used te dive 
in the sea fur coins, with which they afterwards bought articles, prin- 
cipally food, in ths bazaur, We considered that their craving for 
tobacco was the lever by which they could be most easily influenced, 
and remarks that they have discovered the value of dogs in assisting 
them while pig-hunting, and are taking care of them, 

He advocatod an idea which was both remarkable and utterly 
subversive of discipline; namely, that the Andamanese should not. kill 
the runaway convicts, but should induce them to settle down with them 
in the distant jungles, intermarty with them, clear land and cultivate 
it, and rear a race of hait-breeds. The Government of India, on hear- 
ing of this proposal, negatived it most emph tically, but it is a curious 
inet that the Andamanese women breed better from Natives of India 
than from the moles of their own race. 

Major Ford’s Report to the Government of India on the progress 
of. the Penal Sottlement of Port Blair, during the year 1864-63, was 
the first Annual Report of any importance submitted, and in it he 
summarises ali tat had gone before. His chapter on the Aborigines is 
accordingly given in full, 


* Since the present Sétiiemant on Port Blair, the Andamanese at 

the first evinced apparently more decided objection to our occupation 

_ of their shores than they did in the old days of Lieutenant Blaix’s 

colony. His Settlement was certainly more free from their attacks, 
but much of this immunity may be attributed to his safe position.- 

“Such hostility as has been evinced since our present occupancy 

has been principally towards those who first commenced clearing and 

dwelling on the mainland at “ Aberdeen” and * Haddo,” from which 

places they long tried to oust those convicis ; constantly annoying them 

with fights of arzows, so much so that on two or three occasions it was 

necessary to tarn the guns of the Guard Vessel upon the surrounding 

jungle, in the shelter of which they would sometimes assemble in some 

hundreds, and thus frighten them off. But from this time these aunoy- 

- ances from the aborigines became less; when they were met with, 
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they were kindly treated, and by degrees became better disposed to 
meet such advances. Ab length, friendly meetings would take place 
at “ North Point,” and presents were given and exchanged. Matters 
went thus fur till, en the 28th of January, 1§63, one of the Naval Bri- 
gade men, by an. attempted familiarity with an Andamanese woman, 
provoked the anger of a man of her tribe, who drew an arrow on him, 
and shot him through the body, froma which he died. For this, two, 
Andamanese were made-prisoners and secured on “ Ross Island.” At 
longth some intercourse wag resumed, and a few men and women were 
induced to come over to “ Ross Island” to see the prisoners ; these 
were detaincd in kind treatment, and accommodatod in a hat built for 
their use.. This intercoarse was improved by the Revd. H. Corbyn, 
the Chaplain, who at length, on the 30th of June, 1863, took charge 
of these and other visitors in the “ Andaman Home.’ Mr. Corbyn now 
frequiontly visited the aborigines onthe mainland, aud by his umane 
and persevering efforts, won much of their confidence and regard. 

“TwoOutposts were established on the mainland coast, a short dis- 
tance North and Soutii of ‘ Ross Island.” Here huts were erected, 
and provisions conveyed for them, and it was hoped that some attempt 
might be made to teach them to eultivate the soil; but unfortunately 
in June, 1864, an act of violence on the part of two Andamanese occur- 
red, who in a fit of passioa shot and killed three convicts, wounding 
two more with their arrows. It was necessary at onoe- that very. seri- 
ous notice should be taken of such desperate acts, and to mark this, 
all intercourse with the Andarnanese was cut off for three months. 

“Not one was allowed to land oa any partof the Setiiement, and all 
supplies of food were withheld. At the end of this time, the abori- 
gines, under tixed rules, were again permitted to visit the Settlement ; 
at first 2 cold reception met all. ‘Chis attitude and its cause were well 
understood by them, the men charged-with the murderous acts de- 
seribed. were forbidden the Settlement, and by degrees cur good-will 
_was as before given to the tribe. 

“In Juné, 1864, Mr. Corbyn resigned charge of the “Home” and 
J. N. Homfray, Esq., Assistant to the Superintendent, having voiun- 
teered his services to take it up, he was placed in charge. 
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“Since Mr. Homfray has had the * Andaman Homes ” in his care, 
he has established himself well with the aborigines visiting us, as they 
are now permitted to go unrestrained, and their confidence in us has 
largely increased. They now bring over their women and children in 
their own canoes by which act, (it would appear by their own account), 
they ean exhibit no greater mark of trust in us. 


“Mr, Homfray has acquired a considerable knowledge of their lan- 
guage; he-is well acquainted now with the North and South Tribes 
of “South Andaman,” with the “Rutland” and « Archipelago ”” 
Islanders, and their. Chiefs, with whom he has much influence. His 
efforts on behalf of them all have been very successful in the human- 
ising effect produced on their manners, habits, and dispositions. A 
grovad-work so wall established. iy encouraging, and invites further 
eudeayours for their civilisation.” 


The Chief Commissioner of British Burmah was requested by the 
Government of India, in March 1865, to report upon our relations with 
the Andamanese, and to submit proposals as to our future manage- 
ment of them. Tt was stiiggested that one or more Baropean or Bura- 
sian convicts might be empioyed in the management and education 
of the Andamanese children, if any could be induced to remain in the 
Settlement. Major Ford had asked for the services of an Army School- 
master for the Andamanese School, but he could not be spared, and, 
even if he had. been granted, his services would probably have been of 
little value. The Government considered that a zealous missionary 
would be the best person for this work, and were willing to aid any 
such man, but added that there appeared to be little field at the An- 
-damans for missionary onterprise, and that it was improbable that such 
aman would come. ~ 


In reply to this Letter, the Chief Commissioner of British Burmah 
stated, in April, 1985, that it was of great importance to reclaim the 
' Andamaneso from their present savage condition, and, by the force 
of good example to gain such influence over them as to induce them 
to help shipwrecked people; but both he and Major Ford objected to, 
‘their being kept under.the charge ef a convict. He also doubted tho 
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propriety of any convicts being sinned as orderlies or watchmen 
over them, as was then the custom. 

(It was a pity that this policy was not carried out. The disadvan. 
tages attendant on the association of convicts with the Andamanese 
was Cully appreciated by both Colonel Phayre, and Major Ford, and 
the former goes on to say) 7—~ 

«A European or Hast Indian man and his wife should be in charge 
of the Home, should treat the adults of both sexes kindly, aud as far 
as possible instruct the children. Each day's delay renders the task 
of improving these people more difficult, for I fear they are now 
contracting bad habits. Archdeacon Pratt, on the 15th December, 
1864, when visiting the Islands, recommended that a missionary 
should be appointed to instruct these people as he would probably be 
the most successful: Under such a régime the Chaplain might be the 
ex-officio visitor, and the ‘Home be under the direct. authority of the 
Superintendent, ~ 

“TI have seedy recommended that school be founded at the 
Setttlement for conviet and free children, and 1 thought that the 
charge of. the Home a MED. be combined with the duty of school- 
master.” be 

The Government of India did not approve of this proposal and 
directed. that Mr. Homfray, who had already. done. such good work 
with the Andamanese, should remain in charge of the Home: 

On the Ist April, 1863, there were only six convicts attached to 
the Andaman Home; Mr. Homfray endeavoured to utilise the Anda. 
maneése in many ways, and they helped to-erect their own Tome 
building, in which Major Ford would not allow them to have fires 
at first, until they refused to live there without them, 

Mr. Homfray at this time began to compile a vocabulary of the 
Aka- Béa-da language, which, however, was hever published. 

In May, 1865, ‘steady advance in friendly relations with the 
Péchikwdr and Akar-Bdlé Tribes was noticed. Mr, Homfray used 
the already friendly Aka-Béa-da as intermediaries, and in a short 
time Major Ford and Mr. Homfray were able to land from the 
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Diana and visit in a friendly manner the villages of the above- 
mentioned Tribes, 

On one occasion Maia Biala, the Chief. of Rutland Island, came 
on board the. Dima and was at once noticed to be superior to the 
other Andamanese, and.to have great influence with his tribesmen, 
who soon became friendly. Major Ford remarks regarding him -—- 

“Ile is very different to any Andamanese {have yet seen. His 
bearing is:sodifferont, so superior to any of them, his demeanour at 
all times quiet and composed. Le has « very intelligent countenance, 
and his gentleness of mauner, so different from the somewhat boister- 
ousness of the Andamanere, is as remarkable ds it is engaging. ” 

This man similarly impressed Mr. Man,.Major Protheroe, and 
others who knew him, and his death during the epidemic of ineasles 
in April, 1877, was much regretted. On account of his superiority 
some people seem to have thought that he was of mixed blood, and of 
Indian, parentage on. the father’s side, but such was not the case. 

' During the month of June, 1865, the friendly. : relations with the 
tribes to the north continued, and at one time representatives from 
four tribes were living together amicably in the Home, a hitherto 
unknown oceurrence aniong the Andamanese. Mr, Homfray made 
them bring in fish for sale, and with their assistance extended the 
gardens at the Homes in the jungle, as by growing articles for sale 
in them he was able to add to the Home Funds, and also by issuiag 
some as food to the Andamanese, to decrease the expenditure. He 
awas most energetic, living for days in jungle encampments with the 
Andamanese while engaged on this work, and the present Homes and 
gardens at Tarachdng, Baja-Jég-da, Gdp-ldka-bing, and Durataing 
were-all established by him. 

In bis zeal he even went so far as to allow himself to be painted 
aud dressed in Andamanese fashion, and joined in their dances, and 
there is no doubt that he was really attached to this people personally, 
and they to him. : 


Crn the Ist Tule. 1865. Janko. the Chief of the North Prihe died of 
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pneumonia. Before his-death he confessed to Mr. Homfray that he 
and Moriarty were the two men who had killed the three convicts. in 
June, 1864, at the North Outpost. 

' His funeral:teok place on the following day, and is thus aeeahaa 
by Mr. Homfray :— 

«The Andamanese, especially those of his tribe and family, felt 
his death very much, and cried for several days. after whenever they 
thought of him. Hoa left {wo sisters, who were much attached to 
him, and were married, and they were present, and carefully attenled 
on him, on. his death bed: They were the chief mourner:, and their 
husbands had io bury him. He died in the morning at 6 am. and 
was rolled up in a ball in the same way as a child in his mother’s 
womb. He was buried at Perseverance Point.’ on: account. of his 
brothor having been buried. thore formerly, and the. two sisters and 
brothers-in-law attended to the burial. The females were muoh 
affected at thoir loss and: were. crying bitterly while their husbands 
were digging the grave. This was about two feet deep, a little above 
high water mark, and in it they-placed the corpse in a half sitting 
positioy, with his foce upwards looking towards the east. He was 
kept in the ball shape os when first rolled up, and the grave was not 
more than two fect square. Prévious. 4g covering him up, they took 

_ the last farewell peep at his face, blowing genily on his eyes and 
forehead. He was then covered over with not more than six inéhes 
of earth, and some stoncs were placed on the grave. A bundle of 
burning faggots was placed over this, and mourning garlands were 
fixed at conspicuous parts of the shore, as signals of an interment. 
‘This form of funeral has invariably been carried out by all with slight 
alterations, according to the dignity and respect of the deceased. 
After four months the nearest of kin goes tothe grave and fetches 
away the lower jaw, which is about that time freed from the flesh; 
a month after, the shoulder bone and ribs are extracted, and after six 
months the skull, which is then clear of all the brain, is taken, and 
slung round the neck of the principal mourner. After a while, every- 
body has a turn in carrying it about. Should a stranger die among 
them, and-none of his tribe or family be present, he is entirely 
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neglected and not a bit eared for, and that is one of the reasons for 
their always keeping together in families.” 

Mr. Homfray at the time of writing this was evidentiy unaware 
that the Andamanese also used “ Platform ” burial, and that it was 
considered mote honourable than interment in the earth, 


The following notes on the customs of the Andamanese are ex- 
tracted from his reports at this time :— 

“The marriage ceremony is simple, yet binding on the Andaman- 
ese. A lad of sixteen engages himself to a girl of thirteen of a 
different famiiy, wiih the consent of the girl’s guardian who is. 
genorally the Chief of the tribe. At their first meeting they stare at 
each other while seated quietly by themselves, At night the Chief 
takes the newly married couple by their hands, and joins them 
together, after which they retire to the jungle for their honeymoon, 
and the next time they meet all the people there is a great dance. 
Tho married couple keep together till death. ” 

This account is meagre and incorrect, and with other remarks of 
Mr. Homfray’s regarding the marriage customs of the Andamanese 
published further on, bas misled several: -enyuirers-witt"aitnrally 
accepted Mr. Homfray’s statements as those of the best authority. 

He remarks that “in the making of their canoes it was formerly 
supposed that fire was greatly used in burning ihe log out, instead of 
scooping it out, but can now clearly state that the whole of the 
work is done with an adze: after picking out and felling a good tree 
in a convenient place, a number of them assemble together and in 
turn assist in the work, while others have to search for food. In ten 
days to a fortnight the boat is launched, and when at leisure the 
amusement is to finish it off toa very light condition, barely being 
in some parts half an inch thick, This is done with great care, and 
it so improves the boat, that with one paddle she is able to move 
‘about at a good pace. They always ballast the canoe with a few 
stones, otherwise it is likely to turn over, as she has no bearings, and 
is mot opened out as are the Burmese canoes. A good. sized boat. 
could carry twenty Andamanese ata time. Of the canoes about here, 
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none have outriggers or sails, but I believe those among the islands 
to the north have them, and are better and larger ones.’ 

‘(On the contrary, the canoes of the northern tribes are smaller, and 
not somites? Vorimodicus. The Andamanese do not use sails in 
theif thiioes.— 3. 7. P.) 

“In August, 1865, Mr. Homfray took an Andamanese man and his 
wife, and soiwe children, to Caleutta with him. During his absenee 
the following instance of hospitality on the part of the Andamanese 
oécurred. Prisoner Peterson, with a Parawallah of the Homes, went 
to the jungle for fibre for the use of the Homes, and landed on the 
mainland west of Chatham. ‘They were met by a large number of 
Andamanese, who received them in a most friendly manner, gave 

* théein ‘a feast of roasted iguana, shell-fish, and water, and on leaving 
gave them jungle pigs, and a laxge fish, assisted tham to procure what 
they required, and Accompanied them to their boat, ; 

_ On Mr. Homfray’s return the Andamanese crowded in to meet, 

“him, and were much excited at the accounts of Calcutta given by 
those whe hed heen there, 

On the 7th August, 1865, the Chief Commissioner of British 
Burmah, when writing about the Andamanese to the Government of 
Indie, states that they had acquired great confidence in visiting the 
Settlement. Mr. Homfray’s plan of teaching them to plant coconuts 
and to'wait for their gradual growth had been ‘partially successful 
‘and of course such matters can only be gradually taughi. (The 

“garden ‘ot coconuts at Téraching was planted at this time.) The 
Chief Commissioner did not approve of the Superintendent of Port 
lair granting convicts to the Andaman Home ix order to teach the 
Andamanese how to cultivate, and thought that Mer. Homfray could 
not do better than by going on as he was-then working. 

- The attempt to teach the Andamanese cultivation has never been 
successful, and as the Chief Commissioner suggested, had better have 
been left alone from the beginning, so far as associating convicts with 
the Andamanese for that purpose was concerned; but in January, 
1566, be wrote to Major Ford that, if the Andamanese could be taught 
agriculture, it would be very desirable, He suggested that Major 
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Ford should give them a plot of ground and trst thein by saying “ we 
will give you no plantains, but those you grow in the garden may be 
yours’*. ; 

On the 24th October, 1865, Major Ford, when writing to the 
Government to ask for a station steamer to be permanently atatio.ad 
at Port Blair, urges the necessity of guarding shipwrecked crows, aud 
adds that Malay piratical craft, heavily armed and manned, hang 
about the Andaman Islands, evidently for no good purpose as they 
have false papers. 

Tle states :—** I learn from the Andamanese, who always evince 
alarm at the approach of such craft, that it is on board such ‘as these 
that their countrymen ‘are kidnapped away to Atcheon, Siam, and 
elsowhere. The Audamanese assert these practices still exist. ’” 

In November, 1865, Mr. Homfray,. with the view apparently of 
obtaining a larger grant for the Homes, more land, and a larger’ staif 
of coavicts to work on it, reported that, he‘ thought he was losing 
ground with the Andamanese. He considered that this was because 
he could not give them enough présents, and gaged. thabothes.-were 
better treated in Mr. Corbyn’s time, in this respect, as there was then 
an allowance of R200 per mensem to feed culy forty of them; the 
Settlement gasdens were then flourishing, 200” convict. ‘gardenera 
being employed in them, and many fruits could be spared to be given 
to the Andamanese who, therefore, got for nothing what they now 
had to bay from the self-supporters, The convict establishment at 
the Homes in Mr. Corbyn’s time was forty men, and with this staff 
cows and pigs could be kept, and by their sale # proiit made which 
was credited tothe Home Fund. Alter enumerating many. other 
privileges which Mr. Corbyn had enjoyed, he begged for. the same, ov, 
if not allowed to have-them, asked to be permitted to close the 
¥omes, as he stated the Andamanese on Ross Island got nothing but 
rice to eat, and, on account of this poor diet, he thought four of them 
died, and the rest were discontended and uneasy. There was no 
special reason for this complaint, and Major Ford took little notice of 
it, merely telling Ms. Homfray to go on as he was going, and that he 

-was doing very well (as indeed he was). 
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Daring the year he had been ia charge, no rows had speusiet aad 
he had taught the Andamanese to work for us, avd encouraged them 
by gifts of adzes, etc., fo nse our tools in making their canoes. 

Mr. ‘Corbyn was sill in the Settlement at this time (not leaving 
it.till early in 1866, when, after an interval, he was succeeded, on 
the 3rd November 1866, by the Revd. T. F. L. Waraeford), and 
Mr. Homfray experienced some difficulty in keeping on good terms 
with him owing to his continued interference with the Andamanese, 
Ow one occasion he objected to Mr. Corbyn taking away their goods, 

particularly a large canoe, which Mr. Corbyn said he had--bought for 
a knife! Similar complaints were made againat. Captain Laughton, 
the Executive Commissariat Officer, and the matter had to be 

‘xeported. to thé Superintendent, as Mr. Homfray. thought the Anda. 
manose would begin to give trouble again, if looted in this manner. 

To January, 1866, “Mr.-Homfray commented on the wandering 
ways of the Andamanese, and hoped to got thera tv settle down to 
“agriculture, He also noted their former distrust, timidity, and 
treachery, and was doubiful about the possibility of their conversion 
to Christianity, as he said they had no word for, ox conception of, an 
Almighty, do not think about him, and would not care to know cf 
one». “There are many other things to teach them before all this. 2 
He adds =. ; 

“Tbe Andamanese will never be able, without our help, to clear, 
eultivate, and build houses, and for the first two years we slonid 
help them to start, with convict labour, in four different spots in the 
jungle near some creek where they generally eucamp, By care and 
kindness their fancy might be drawn to the schome, and no provoea- 
tion or compulsion should be used, Persons should not be allowed 
to visit their homes and deprive them of their goods, The Anda- 
manese resen{ this, which is the reason of their hidiag their goods in 
the jungle.” 

He also gave the want of food and insecurity of property as the 
reasons for their nomadic habits. 

The uncleanly babits of the Andamanese might. bave- been. 
included as another reason for thelr nomadism. To attempt to 
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change such a people into an agricultural race, by a mere order ani 
a little assistance in the building of houses, was absurd.  Genera- 
tions would have to pass before, with the greatest eare. the change 
could be effected, if indeed it could be done at all. 





any similar 
attempts were made in after years, but were finally abandoned, owing 
to the rapidly approaching extinction of the race. Tho above is ar 
juteresting fastance of the mpts~se universally made by the 
Engli::-speaking peoples to -fit other races into their marrow and 
often unsuitable customs. In 1587, a very distinguished officer, 
who, many years before vad been connected officinily with the 
Andamans, asked me whether the Andamanese had settled downy "ane. 

‘taken to agriculture. I told him that I had abandoned ail efforts 
in that direction, for L could not see that they would conver any 
benefit on the savages, or were likely to y ield the desired result. His 
answer was “ they should have been made to do it! ’?, 

In February, 1866, a man of the Akar-Bdlé Tribe was brought’ to 
the Home for the-first time. These people have since always proved 
very friondly towards us, and are among the best. natured of the 
Andamanese. : 

At this time the so called South Tribe were living at Bércinj- 
Gudar, and the North, Tribe were at Lekers-Birnga, and representa- 
tives of both these Sepis were living at the Home on Ross Tsiand. 

Tryo men. * Data ” of the South Tribe (called Jim,) and “ Punga” 
of the North Tribe (called Jumbo) hada fight near the Ross Tsland 
jetty about some perk whieb tie latter would not give up to the 
former. Jim shot Tumbo in the stomach, killisg him, and then 
swam soross to Aberdeen, and fled into the jungle. Jumbo Wit 
buried by Mr. Homtray and the Andamaness at. the _ Home, ab 





‘Aberdeen. 

Jim had witnessed the hanging of two convicts for murder, and 
wes well aware that the punishment for murder was death, so Mr. 
Llomfray recommonded that he should be hanged as an example, to 
teach the others to govern their tempers and not murder people for 
trifes, adiniiting at the same time that the Andamanese are very 
quick tempered, He pointed out, as a curious fact, that, of the 
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eight Andsmasese Mr. Corbyn took with him to Caleutta in Novem- 
her, 1605, two were drowned, one was murdered, one had died a 
natural death, and four, of whom two were murderers, were still in 
the Settleniext 


“Major Ford did not approve of Mr. Homfray’s proposal to hang 
Tim, so the latter suggested that he should be sent to Burmah for a 
yeas, as were Crusoe and Friday in Major Haughton’s timc, to be 
spider. the-care:6f sore Government schoolmaster or chaplain there, 
to"hé taught English, and Le so trained that on his return to the 
Andamans he could be made some use of. This, however, was not 
done. 


Fini'remained by himself in hiding in the jangle, and Mr. Hom-_ 
fray sent ont a notice to the other Andamanose of his tribe that 
when caught he would be punished. Jumbo’s friends counived at 
Jiza’s escape and refused to assist Mr. Homfray in apprebending him 
as, angry as they wore with Jim, and anxious to wreak their own 
vengennce on him, they did not wish to seo him hanged. Mr. Hom- 
fray was under the impression, though wrongly, that Moriarty 
was sheltering Jim, so turned him away from the Settlement ou this 
account.’ Moriarty folt this unjust treatment, and a short time 
afterwards came to Mr. Homfray with a present of some honey- 
combs, asking him to-allow him to again visit the Home. Mr. 
Homfray noticed that, at this time, the Andamaneso used to bring 
in pAn leaves, and jungle canes for ‘the conviet Parawallabs of the 
Andaman Homes, who ordered them to do so.. There can be no 
doubt that, from this time onward, the convicts had considerable 
power over the Andamanese, who thought that the former had , the 
ear of Mr. Homfray, and ill-treatment of the men and intrigues with 
the women were commen, resulting in the latter case in the introduc- 
tida of syphilis among the race, an evil Mr. Homfray never seemed 
to have feared, or made any attempt to guard against. The Burmese 
convicts had by this time taught the Andamanese to use dogs for pig 
hunting, and they had also all taker to tobacco smcking. 
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The Sept of the Aka-Béa-da living in Port Campheil now come 
to the Home, and Mr. Homfray regarded them as the most~ powerful 
among the South Andaman Septs. - He States that * the Andamanesé 
suffer much from chest diseases at the commencement of the rainy 
season, and approve of our treatment of them when they are ill,” 

By March 1866, he was slightly acquainted with all the tribes of 
‘the South Andaman Group (except the Aukad-Jeéuedt and Kol} ‘atd 
their Septs-which he considered to be separate Tribes. He unticed 
that each Sept had a Chief, and that the Septs quarrelled with each 
other; also that they had head-quarter stations where stores were 
accumulated and the sick were kept. He states that, “ina quire? 
the Andamanese separate to avoid a fight, keep ual for some time 
and then patch up a peace. 

During the month of March an Andamanese from a Northern 
Tribe died at the Home, and being a stranger the other Andamanese 
would take no trouble about him, but let Mr. Homfray bury him. 


The following report on the Andamanese for: the. year..1865-66 
by Lieutenant-Colonel B. Ford, Superintcadent OF Port” Bia ae 
inserted in full -— 

“The intereourse that hus been held with the Andamanese, during 
the year under report, has been satisfactory. Mr. Homfray. in charge 
of the “ Andaman Home,” has great influence and control amongst 
them, and has done much to advance the good understanding which 
now exists generally between the Andamanese and the inhabitants of 
the Settlement. Several visits have bean made during the year under 
report to the aborigines on localities which are distant from. +8 
Sattlemeat. On the first opportunity, the Andamanese of. he rchi- 
. pelago were visited ou Outram Island, on which occasion the Super- 
intendent met them accompanied by several officers of the Settlement. 
The following is Mr. Homfray’s account of the meeting :—~ 

“ As our boat approached the shore, four of the Andamanese came 
ont from the jungle, apparently preparing their arrows to fire on us, 
when I hailed them, threatening them if they attempted to Gre, that I 
should punish them. There were four Andamanese with us who ac- 
companied our party in the boat, who I knew well and could be 
depended on. They did their best to explain to those on shore, by 
calling to them. fr om the bows of the boat, that we were friendly, 
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aimed any arrows at the boat, , they would be the suiferars, as we had 

musiicts prepared to meet any hostility. It was not until after 16 

minutes talking. and every possibie show of friendship, (keeping the 

boat ont of reach), that they laid down their weapons, giving them up 
to gift Andamanese, who swam to the shore and brought off the bows 
; and arrows to us, 

* We thon landed guarded by Marine Service men, and remained. 
onshore some time. There were 20 men, women, and childven, appar- 
ently of one family; all appeared to be in good condition, Thoy had 
also a canoe with some articles in it that must have been carried olf 
by vun.way convicts, in their possession, 

«The women and-children at the first sight of the vitles, which were 

Sout of view fis far as Was possible, were frightened and hid themselves. 
It is very curious that with them, as I make out, the presence of women 
should ba an tdication of peace, and it was noticeable that, as soon 
as the women came forward, the mex thought it time to lay down their 
arms, and. become peaceably disposed. We gave them a good many 
presents and food, at which they seemed pleased. Where 1 landed, I 
planted young cocounats, plantains, and pineapple shoots, and several 
kinds of seeds, of which i had brought a supply.” 

“The second meeting was held shortly afterwards with the Ratland 
Islanders. Tho Chief of this Triba, that of the south coast, named 
Myo-ba-la-lah (Miia Biala.—2L. V7. P.) (Myo being a prefix signifying 
a fricnd) is a most remarkable man. His bearing being so different 
and.snperior to that of any other of the Andamanese that have yet 
been seen; his demeanour is at all times quiet and composed. He is 
tail and good-iooking, having a very inteiligeut countenance, and his 
genticacss of manner, so opposile to the somewhat boisterousness of 
the Andamancse zenerally, is as remarkable as itis engaging. On this 
occasion there was no mistrust; the Southeru Tribe people coming 
on board the steamer in the most confident mannor. Mr. Honitray 
thus describes the meeting -— 

“Thres cances lied with Andamanese came off to the steamer. 
The crews came on board, and after enjoying themselves on meeting 
with their friends, and partaking of the food and presents that ware 
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given thom, <agiiad me on shore. I wens with my party, and was 

‘ surprised to see their large camp, with afamily group of about. 50, in 
half a dozen buts, with canoes, bows and arrows, kuives, several pieces. 
of iron, an old 32 lb. shot, (Government property}, and some fine turtles 
which abound there, and are principally their food. On account of 
there being a.shoal, tlie boat was not able to get there, when one of 
the chiefs came and carried me on shore on his back. 

“The first amusement was a great dance, in which my party of 
Audamanese had to join. After a couple of hours, we roturned to the 
steamer, bringing away soveral articles which they exchanged with us 
for food, beads, and old iron, Sixteea souls of this place: accom paid 
us back to Ross; some of my party were related t6 them, and remained 
behind.”’ 

“ Mr, Homfray shortly after again visited this Tribo on the occasion 
of his search for a lost boat. He found it, (he says), Dut the Anda- 
manese had cut out of the boat pieces of iron thereby injuring it to a 
considerable extent. “ I found some of them near the boat, who were 
pointed out by. the runaways, (convists), as being those who took. aw: 
the boat and provisions from them. They af first feigned’ surpris 
being taxed with this, but afterwards confessed that the sy Were gui ‘ity, 

and offered to compensate me with their own canoe for the injary 

done to the boat. Lat first doubted their sincerity, and sent the canoe. 
back to them altcr a day with some food, but, to my surprise, when at 

anchor on the east side of Macpberson’s Straits, on the afternoon of 

that day, by the bird’s nest cave, and while watering the ship, they 

brought the canoe off a second time to the steamer, and were particu: 
jar in explaining to me, that the canoe was no longer theirs, ol 
glad to see that they understood what wrong they had donegait Were 

sorry for it.” 

“Tater in the year Mr. Womfray visited the Port Mouat tribe at 
that place. .On this occasion he had the opportunity of making the 
acquaintance of Oo-loo-golo, (Wologa Jéia.— U.P.) the Chief of the 
tribe. resident about. Cape Bluff. My. Uomfray thus describes his 
racetiug with the tribe: ‘As 1 was reachivg the end of the Port Mouat 
road, I pereeived in the Hatbour a canoe with a number of Andaman- 
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ese init. On hailing them, they instantiy advanosd, and were glad at 
mecting me. They took me over in their canoe to their cawp on the 
sea shore by Grub Island, a distance of five miles to sea from the ‘road 
to Port Blair (on the mainland at Port Mouat), where I meta number 
of them, who were familiar with and glad to see me. : 

“ During the day, I was fed with the fruit, (sappota), (?) and fish, 
which the women got at low water for me amongst the ..*ks. Some 
of the men went out hunting pigs, and some a few miles further to 
the south, where they were making a canoe. I returned in the even- 
ing with a number of them in their canoes, amongst whom were tlie 
Chiefs. They brought me to the shore north of Port Mouat, being 
anxious to visit friends there.” 

“ Lastly, Mr. Homfray visited the tribe eadeat in the vicinity of 
Port Campbell on the western coast. Not ouly did he on this occasion 
mcet them, but many aborigines also coming from 20 miles further 
nortin from that place. Of this meeting, Mr. Homfray states :—- 

«* Wherever I met with the Audamanese, they welcomed me, as 
they had all seen me before at the Home. . I was surprised myself in 
having met my irionds so high up the coast, They gave me all the 
information I required, as also some fish, and showed me fresh water 
springs, which quite refreshed me.” 

“Of other circumstaaces connected with this trip, more information 
will be given further on. The visits of the Andamanese to the Home 
established on Ross Island, have been both numerous and frequent. 
during the year. 

* Several Chiefs have also been encouraged to come in and visit tha 
Superintendent, amongst others, Myo-ba-la-lah, (Maia Bfala), the 
Chief of the Southern Tribe; the Chief of Middle Straits, Dos-may- 
blee, (Méba) ; the Chief of Cape Bluf, Qo-loo-golo (Wologa Jéla) ; the 
Chief of the North Tribe, Jacko ; the Port Campbell Chief, and the 
Port Mouat Chief, while the chiefs of ixibes living nearer about Port 
Blair, have constantly heen into the Settlement. On one occasion no 
less than the. heads of five tribes, with a number of followers were 
agsembied on Ross Island, The occasion was that of the introduction 


of some 20 men of the Eastera Archipelago Tribe, who made their first 
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visit to the Settlement, they being browg!:t over by our oldest friends 
the people of the North Tribe. There were thus, the North, South, 
Port Monat, the Rutland, and the Eastern Archipelago Tribes, all 
assembled at the Home. “Such a meating,” Mr. Homfray observos 
“TY am confident never occurred ere this, oven amonzst themselves, 
bringing with them, as they did, such a larga number of their different 
familios.’* 

“The new comers appeared surprised at necne so many people of 
differont tribes in one place, as well as the state of harmony that 
appeared to exist smongst all, They were greatly aniused, of course, 
with everything that they saw: the whole party occupied themselves 
in feasting, dancing, fishing, and hunting excursions, The new visit. 
ors remained a week, after which time they appeared anxious to re- 
turn home, being like ail new comers, somewhat timid. They went 
off in great spirits, in their three canoes that they brought with them, 
taking many presents, aud assured of the good will ef the Govern- 
mont and Superintendent towards them, 

“A good understanding now exists with nine tribes, North tribe 
Sonth tribe, Rutland Islanders, Port Mouattribe, Port: Campbell tribe, 
Middle Straits tribe, Middle Andamans tr ibe, (1?) Bastern Archipel- 
ago tribe, and Pabgiiath Islanders, having Chiefs or Elders, whom all 
the rest respcoct and obey, There can be no doubt but that the 
friendly treatment they have recetved in the Settlement is now known 
throughout the Middle Andamans, and that by next year the Settle- 
ment may bo visited by their chiefs, by whose assistance a friendly 
acquaintance will, it is hoped, be made with the tribes of North Anda- 
man. if will thon remain to acquire some knowledge of the tribes of 
the interior of the Islaads, located somewhat more on the north-west 
coast, as also of the inhabitants of Little Andaman, lying some 26 
miles south of Rutland Island. Mr. Homfray remarks that “it is 
extraordinary how our kindness has drawn these savages even on mere 
hearsay to flock in, 3:4 put themselves under our charge, aud who 
would,” he believes, “ willingly give themselves over to our entire 


care.’ This is good progress: with people who, a couple of years ago, 
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friendly relations were established with one Tribe of a Group, they 
were extended in time to the remaining Tribes in that Group asa 
matter of course. — Ji. V. P.) 

“The question naturally occurs, what'retura have we received for 
all this kindness lavished upon these Islanders. To expect a direct 
return from the untutored savage would be absurd, but indirectly 
this conciliatory treatment of them tends todo good. To expect labour 
(ie. mannal ficld labour) is equally out of the question, at all events - 
at this carly stage of our intercourse with them. To remove thoir fear 
of the strangers upon their shores has been no small task. 

«There was a time when they dreaded the appearance of a sail or 
the landing of a human being upon their shores with a skin loss black 
than their own. Such comers, mostly from the Malayan Islands, sought 
the Andamans but to seize and capture the Islanders for sale as slaves 
at the Courls of “Siam,” “ Atcheen,” or “ Cambodia.’ These were 
adventures of risk ; what wonder then that the savage drew his bow 

upon tho stranger that would rob him of his kin, or that: the pirate 
fought fiorcely to retain the unfortunate victim within his grasp. 
Thus the Islanders regarded all, save those who were joint occupants 
of the land they lived in, as their enemies; and thus it was that when 
the storm-driven vessel was throwa a wreck upon their island reels 
they and their tribes, exasperated by former wrongs, also their natural 
cupidity intensely excited in view of the plunder thrown within their 
grasp, would fall upon the lost and weary mariner, now an easy victim 
and make the wreck their own. hus it is that the belief exists, even 
in these days, amongst scafaring people even of education, that the 
« Andaman Islanders ”’ are blood-thirsty and ruthless cannibals t 

«Jn the intercourse that has been held with the Andamanese during 
the past two years, particularly latterly, it has been the desire of the 
Superintendent, in which he has been obly seconded by Mr. Homfray, 
to make these poor people understand that all new comers on their 
shores are their friends and not their enemies. That the kidnapping 
that ence prevailed is now no longer tolerated, and that every protec- 
tion will be afforded them therefrom. ‘hat information should always 
be given by them, of all foreigners that they might find in distress, no 
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matter of what colour, That. i iey should succour them, and thats re- 
ward would be sure to follow; and there are strong grounds for hop- 
ing, from their bearing towards the inhabitants gener: ally of this Settle- 
ment, whether within its limits or at a distance from it, that these who 
might hereafter be unhappily cast away upon the shores of the “ An- 
damans,” would not only meet with forbearance, if not kindly treat- 
ment from thew. That they have much disposition so to act, and are 
williag to be useful, may be inferred from the following occurrences 
which have taken place at various times during the year under report. 


“Tn the early part of the year Mr. Momfray had occasion to proceed 
to Port Mouat, for the parpose of endeavouring to intercept some run- 
away Burmese convicts. 40 Andamanese on his invitation accom: 
panied him, and “ gave him all the information that he wished for,” and 
though the search was then unsuccessful as regards the capture of the 
Burmese, they busied themselves in searching for, and found indiea- 
tions of their recent presence in Port Mouat, which they guided Mr. 
Homfray towards, and showed him. 

“Qn another occasion, the Andamanege, discovering = party of 

escaped Burmese constructing a canoe on the western coast, voluntarily 
came and gave Mr. Homfray information of the fact, offeriag to guide 
hin to the spot. 

“Again, Mr. Homfray being out some eight miles north of Ross 
Isiand endeavouring to intercept some runaways, and landing on seeing 
some fires on the shores, was entirely surrounded by a number of 
armed Andamanese. So soonas they saw who he was, “Crusoe” {as he 
is called here) the head of their party, at once in friendly spirit gave 
over his bow and arrows to Mr. Homfray, and carried him and his party 
to their camp, where they spent the night in rude but hearty and hos- 
Pitable demonstrations of welcome, rejoicing with dancing and singing, 
in their way, until daylight, 

-“Tn the month of April, 1865, the Andamanese brought Mr. Hom- 
fray information of having seen certain runaways steering through 
Middle Straits, who they noticed making their way to Strait Island, 
and it was in pursuit of these men that they, accompanying Mr. Hom- 
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fray so far as Port Campbell, afforded him information. as to tha:where. 
abouts of four other runaway convicts, towards whose concealment 
they lod Mr. Homfray, and actually ‘assisted -him: in’ their-odpture, 
This was very satisfactory. 

“On two occasions also, finding runaway convicts in the jungles, the 
one a half-witted creature, probably reduced to that state by priva- 
tions, and the other in a shockingly emaciated and weak state fram 
the same cause, While wandering without sustonance in the wilds of the 
forests, the Andamanese brought them in towards Viper Island, and 
when near that place one of the aburigines went across to the Island 
snd gave information to the Overseer of the proximity of these escaped 
convicts, who thereon was enabled to send out for and bring them in, 

“Again, under Mr, Hlomfray’s orders attached to the * Andaman 
Home” as a prisoner named Peterson. This man accompanied by 
one or tivo natives of India had been sent out to the jungles to bring 
in some fibre material and had wandered to some distance on the main- 
land west of Chatham Island when they were unexpectedly met by a 
large number of Andamanese, who came-out from the forest and met 
them in a very friendly manner, took them to their camp, and there 
offered them, a meal which was specially prepared ‘for them, nor wera 
they content with this display of hospitality, for while thus entertain- 
ing them others went hunting and fishing, and having accompanied 
and assisted them in procuring a sapply of tho fibre that they required, 
they presented them with the results of their sport, and accompanied 
Peterson and his party to their boat on their return, and it may be con- 
sidered that no better proof of the friendly feeling now existing amongst 
them towards those they know could be shown, than this unexpected 
and spontaneous offer of hospitality on the part of the Andamanese, 

“Tt was no uncommon thing, until recently, when convicts might 
be returning from foresting, for tho Andamanese to hang about their 
track, and surrounding any straggler, to deprive him. of his axe or dah. 
The convicts now say that the Andamanese never molest them; and 
some-of the Burmese who supposed that the Aborigines had a particu- 
jar ill-feeling towards them (from their resemblance to the Malays, 
who in their former piratical excursions to these shores caused such 
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alarm and hatred of themselves amongst these Islanders) now deserihe 
frequent and friendly visits of the Andamanese to their camps. 

‘Now perhaps of all convicts none get on so well together as the 
Burmans do with the Aborigines, and neither appear to have any fear 
of the other in their jungle meetings. 

“ During the year Mr. Homfray has taken much pains to acquire a 
knowledge of the Andamanese tongue. He now talks to them freely 
and both scem readily to understand each other., He has the material 
which will be of very great use in compiling a vocabulary. A convict 
munshi and three parawallals also have acquired some knowledge of 
the language of the Andamanese, and can make themselves pretty well 
understood by, and are successful in managing, them. 

‘The Superintendent and Mr. Homfray have made many efforts to 
iuduce the Aborigines to bring in hamboos, thatch, wild fruit, and 
game, etc., for barter, but so far as these efforts have been made, they 
have not been very successfal. If the Andamanese could be utilised 
in this way, such supplies would meet. with a ready market. But 
strange though the statement may appear, these people do not seem to 
have any capability of ‘counting, nor is it found that they“ have any 
words expressive of numerals in their language. Efforts have been 
made frequently to teach them, by placing bundles of tobacco, biscuit, 
beads, ete., in certain numbers or parcels before them, and placing 
bamboos or other articles desired of them opposite. That exchange was 
wanted they could understand, but the number of this or that article 
required for such exchange, they could not be made to cosnpre- 
hend. , 

“ Mr. Homfray, who is very patient with them, has not been able to 

‘make them count beyond four or five. Under circumstances so disads 
vantageous to them, it is almost better to refrain from attempts to bar- 
ter with them, rather than that they should think themselves under 
any compulsion, or, (though unintentionally), unfairly treated with, 
But they have still made themselves useful in other ways also; on one 
occasion their assistance was of much ralue in endeavours that were 
being. made to lift a valuable lighter that had sunk laden with stone. 

_ They had assisted in heaving her up, and at length by diving got out 
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her ballast aud lightened het. Tuese poople can dive and bring up 
comparatively heavy weights from a depth of six fathoms. 

“On another occasion their cleverness in diving was turned ta a good 
account, by employing them to clear the screw of H. M.’s Steamer 
Dalhousie, which was jammoi by the coiling aboat it of a hawsar, all 
efforts having failed to froc the same. These people successfully aecom- 
plished this very difficult work for the reward of a few biseuits, They 
have been taught to make mats, at which work they are very handy, 
and did a good deal in that way in the coustraztion of the Andaman 
Home on Ross Island. 

“It may also be mentioned thai they have been always very wefui 
in affording information as regards the practicability of creeks, course 
of streams, and jungle routes. They are also anxious to show tho trees, 
the wood, bark, or roots of which they make use, the earth they use for 
colouring their utensils, canes, and fibres, edible plants, ete. All this 
information will come to good account whea more time can be spared 
for explorations into the interior. 

© In the month of August Mi. Homiray, having oecasion to visis 
Calentta on duty, was permitted to take seven of the Audamanese 
with him, He speaks very highly of their good behaviour while away 
from Port Blair, and describes them as greatly interested in the new 
and various objects they eucountered or were taken to see. 

«Inthe month of April, 1596, a party of Andamancse at Mr. Hom- 
fray’s request were pormitted to accompany him on the occasion of 2 
steamer being sent to Barren Island. It appeavs that they were greatly 
surprised at the sight of the volcano on this island, for which it would 
seem, (though some of the Archipelago Tribe were on board), they had 
no name, nor had they ever heard of the Island before. 

« This gratifying to report that since June, 1864, there has not beon 
one single act of violence on the part of the Andamanese towards any 
of the inhabitants on the Settlement. One case of murder is known, 
howaver, tc have occurred among themselves. On Ross Island a lad 
of the South Tribe, in a quarrel at night with one of the North Tribe 
about some food, stabbed bim in the stomach with a piece of iron, and 
immediately took to the water, and swam fo the mainland. He has 
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reference to Government. : 

« Endeavours have been made by the Superintendent and Mr. Hom- 
fray to arrive at some approximate estimate of the Aboriginal popula- 
tion gf these Islands, buf it is impossible to obtain any facts on the 
subject. : 

“Mr, Homfray is of opinion that the whole of the tribes of the Great 
Andamans canuot far exceed 3,000 souls in population. 


